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To Tom and Kathy Brady 
My trusty fieres 


‘I look upon Switzerland as an inferior sort of Scotland.’ 


Rev. Sydney Smith, letter to lord Holland, 1815. 
(That is just the thing an Englishman would write.) 


‘deux nations... Lune composée de Trois Cent familles est née pour commander, 
l'autre de Cent mille n'est formée que pour obéir. 


Edward Gibbon on the government of Bern 
Miscellanea Gibboniana, part 3, p. 126. 


“Ich glaube, die Schweiz hat Angst. Das hängt damit zusammen, daß sie sich 
wahrscheinlich selber überschätzt.’ 


Max Frisch, ‘Festrede’ (1957) in Öffentlichkeit als Partner, p. 8. 
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Note on Usage 


Place-names are given according to contemporary linguistic usage: Konstanz and Basel, not 
Constance and Basle; bilingual places have been reconciled to Fribourg (instead of Freiburg 
im Uchtland), Morat (instead of Murten), Neuchatel (instead of Neuenburg), and Sion 
(instead of Sitten). Ihe names of dynastic rulers are given in English; other nobles are 
rendered according to the language they spoke. 

To avoid confusion, Estates (social corporations, political associations) are distinguished 
from estates (lands) by the use of an initial capital for the former. 

The cantons (see Glossary) of the Swiss Confederation when described as a collective 
polity are customarily given in Roman numerals: the VIII cantons (up to 1481); the XIII 
cantons of the Old Confederation; the V Catholic cantons. 

It is hazardous to give monetary equivalents, since exchange rates varied widely over 
time, while different authorities struck eponymous coins at differing rates. As a rough guide 
in our period a florin was worth anywhere between 0.67 and 0.8 of a Sonnenkrone (écu 
d'or), while the ducat was worth around 1.75 florins. Rates in the Vaud in the Bernese 
period after 1536 were calculated on the basis of the Batzen. See Part II at note 159. 

The term Burgrecht (see Glossary) has deliberately not been translated, since there is no 
equivalent in English. 
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Introduction 


The history of Switzerland has rarely been of lively concern to foreign scholars. 
Apart from Edward Gibbon in the mid-eighteenth century (whose reflections on 
Switzerland and on Bern in particular were written in French), English-speaking 
historians have been content to treat the country as a peripheral curiosity, since 
neither its constitution nor its governance appear to fit the pattern of nations 
and states emerging elsewhere in Europe. This neglect has been compounded 
by Swiss historians themselves, who until recently have devoted their efforts to 
burnishing the image of a heroic Swiss past which emphasized separation and 
exceptionalism. 

In English, the only recent treatment has been Jonathan Steinbergs Why 
Switzerland?, first published in 1976, a spirited attempt to explain the curious 
character of the Swiss political system from its origins to the present day, though 
its focus lies primarily in the modern era.! With the appearance of his Turning 
Swiss in 1985, however, Tom Brady eagerly took up a theme previously ignored, 
namely why at the turn of the fifteenth century the Swiss exerted such a fascination 
upon their urban neighbours to the north: in short, why so many imperial free 
cities in southern Germany wished to ‘turn Swiss’, that is, to join the Confederation, 
and why, ultimately, they failed.? Though the narrative concentrated more on the 
external impact of Switzerland rather than its inner workings, Brady’s book was 
fundamental in breaking down the perception of Swiss isolation, indifferent 
towards or positively hostile to the Holy Roman Empire, of which it remained a 
passive member until the Peace of Westphalia in 1648.7 

Since Brady's study a new generation of Swiss historians has engaged critically 
with the founding myths of Swiss exceptionalism, though their revisionism has on 
occasion encountered both odium and perplexity, the principal victim being Roger 
Sablonier, whose Gründungszeit ohne Eidgenossen demolished once and for all the 
image of antique liberty among free peasants.* Recent interest has turned in par- 
ticular to the fifteenth century—the zenith of Swiss military prowess on the 


! Jonathan Steinberg, Why Switzerland? (Cambridge, 1976). 

? "Thomas A. Brady, Jr, Turning Swiss: Cities and Empire, 1450-1550 (Cambridge, 1985). 

3 On the issue of the Swiss Confederations relationship to, and within, the Holy Roman Empire 
see the positive assessment—from a formal juridical standpoint—of Bernd Marquardt, Die alte 
Eidgenossenschaft und das Heilige Römische Reich (1350-1798). Staatsbildung, Souveränität und 
Sonderstatus am alteuropäischen Alpenrand (Europäische Rechts- und Regionalgeschichte, 3) (Zürich/ 
St Gallen/Baden-Baden, 2007). 

4 Roger Sablonier, Gründungszeit ohne Eidgenossen. Politik und Gesellschaft in der Innerschweiz um 


1300 (Baden (AG), 2008). 
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European stage, and the period in which the Confederation is supposed to have 
achieved a degree of institutional consolidation (analogous to, but distinct from, 
the evolution of the Empire as a whole described by Peter Moraw). 

Yet there is a tension running through many of the recent accounts. On the one 
hand it is recognized that the Confederation was erected upon and sustained by a 
network of leagues, alliances, and pacts of mutual assistance which had stamped 
the medieval centuries within the German-speaking lands and beyond: the urban 
leagues of Germany and Italy, the Hanseatic League of merchants, the nobles’ asso- 
ciations in southern Germany, the Alsatian Decapolis, or the Swabian League of 
1488 combining cities, princes, and then the emperor himself. These leagues form 
a major theme of Peter Wilson’s new survey of the Empire spanning one thousand 
years, Heart of Europe.? On the other hand there have been attempts, not so much 
to construct a spurious ‘modernity’ for Switzerland, as to emphasize parallels with 
other composite polities elsewhere in Europe, especially by comparing Switzerland 
and the Dutch United Provinces as early modern republics, whose republicanism 
represented the transcendence or rejection of medieval monarchism.° Whether 
Dutch republicanism had much in common with the enclosure of the Swiss civic 
patriciates, republican in name but aristocratic in practice (and culture), is, how- 
ever, a theme not yet fully explored. 

Within Switzerland itself historians have questioned how in the mid-sixteenth 
century what was famously described as a "league of discordant members’ managed 
to survive: where is the balance to be struck between political and institutional 
achievements over against cultural and mental attitudes? In this regard, the flower- 
ing of a heroic Swiss historiography contained in the chronicles of the later fifteenth 
century, coupled with the increasing animosity between Swiss and Swabians (that 
is, south Germans in general), must be weighed against the development of the 
Confederal diet, in which the administration of the so-called common lordships, 
ruled by the cantons collectively, took up much of its business. 

It is here that the present essay begins. It presents two contrasting case-studies. 
The first examines the common lordship of the Thurgau in Konstanz’s hinterland, 
which the Swiss occupied in 1460. The Thurgau, far from serving as an exemplar 
of political and administrative cooperation, became something of a legal night- 
mare for the Swiss, poisoning relations between the cantons themselves, with the 
city of Konstanz, and more broadly with the Habsburgs and their feudatories and 
clients in southern Germany, whose jurisdictions and estates straddled the Rhine. 
Though the Swiss (or Swabian) War of 1499 had its origins in remote conflicts over 
sovereignty between the Austrian Habsburg Tirol and the prince-bishopric of 
Chur, subsequently potentiated by Emperor Maximilian’s search for safe military 


5 Peter H. Wilson, Heart of Europe: A History of tbe Holy Roman Empire (Cambridge, MA, 2016). 
The original title of the British publication was The Holy Roman Empire: A Thousand Years of Europes 
History. See also Marquardt, Alte Eidgenossenschafi, 40, who points out that, although three such 
leagues existed into the early modern period (Decapolis to 1678; Hanseatic League until 1669), only 
the Helvetic Confederation survived after 1678. 

$ André Holenstein, Thomas Maissen, and Maarten Prak (eds), The Republican Alternative: The 
Netherlands and Switzerland Compared (Amsterdam, 2008). 
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passage to Italy,” its course and consequences were greatly complicated by the 
tensions which existed on what came to be regarded as Switzerland's northern 
frontier. Yet behind the animosity and aggression lay, I suggest, a search for accom- 
modation between neighbours—not a friendship but a modus vivendi—which came 
to regard the Rhine not as a boundary but as a buffer zone, within which future 
conflicts might be contained. 

The second case study focuses on the prehistory of the conquest of the Vaud 
(under the guise of the relief of Geneva) by a Bernese army in 1536. By then Bern 
was already by far the largest of the Swiss cantons, and its seemingly relentless 
expansion westwards and southwards has been taken as the hallmark of Bernese 
policy from the 1470s, driven initially as a response to (if not immediately caused 
by) Burgundian ambitions under Duke Charles the Bold to seize territories on the 
western fringes of the Empire. By the 1530s, however, any assessment of Bernese 
intentions is complicated by the city's adoption of the Reformation in 1528 and its 
efforts to proselytize the new faith throughout the Romandie (the francophone 
districts to the west and south). In this light, Bern’s relief of Geneva from belea- 
guerment by the house of Savoy (which asserted jurisdiction over the city) has 
traditionally been seen as a deliberate attempt to rescue the inchoate Reformation 
in Geneva from dilution or defeat. 

While this account may possess superficial plausibility, it ignores too many 
thorny issues: Bern's ability—specifically the policy considerations of the city's 
Small Council, always alert to the wider diplomatic implications of any out- 
thrust—to act in defiance of the other cantons (especially the Catholic ones); its 
relations with its long-standing neighbour Fribourg, which remained resolutely 
Catholic but which became the beneficiary, neither unwillingly nor unwittingly, of 
the conquest of the Vaud; the geopolitical horizon of Bernese foreign policy which 
stretched as much westwards into the Franche-Comté (its indispensable supplier of 
salt) and north-westwards into Alsace (a regular source of grain) as it did south- 
westwards or south-eastwards; and the looming presence of France, which had 
long harboured designs upon both the Franche-Comté and even Neuchatel east of 
the Jura mountains, and which saw an opportunity of exploiting Geneva's predica- 
ment to invade Savoy and Piedmont, to drive Duke Charles II into exile, and to 
resurrect its vision of freeing northern Italy from Spanish Habsburg hegemony. In 
the end, this welter of competing considerations curbed Bern’s aggression and 
obliged it, too, to seek accommodation with its neighbours. 

Swiss historiography in the period under review has concentrated quite under- 
standably upon two themes: externally, the Italian Wars, the involvement of Swiss 
mercenaries, the payment of pensions (chiefly by the French, permanent allies after 
1516/21), and the acquisition by the Inner cantons of the so-called transalpine 
bailiwicks south of the Alps controlling military and commercial routes into 
Lombardy, which were administered as common lordships; and internally on reli- 
gious divisions within Switzerland between supporters of the old faith and adher- 
ents of the new evangelical doctrines, a conflict which brought the Confederation 


? Marquardt, Alte Eidgenossenschaft, 52. 
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to the brink of implosion at the end of the 1520s. As a result, a comprehensive 
history of Switzerland which dispenses with traditional pieties and does full justice 
to the numerous and conflicting aspects and aims of politics within the 
Confederation itself remains to be written. Much Swiss history is still coloured by 
local (or cantonal) loyalties, by religious confession, or by linguistic and cultural 
divisions. 'The present case studies are written by someone with no such axes to 
grind. If the following remarks nevertheless tread upon sensitivities then the reader 
should be reassured that any offence is both unintentional and impartial. 


PART I 
ACCOMMODATION 


l 


Setting the Scene 


The year 1415 began in Switzerland with an epoch-making event. In the turbu- 
lence which surrounded the imposition of the imperial ban on Duke Frederick IV 
of Austria by Emperor Sigismund of Luxemburg as punishment for supporting the 
anti-pope John XXIII at the Council of Konstanz in 1415, troops from all the can- 
tons invaded the Aargau, with Bern, Zürich, and Luzern to the fore. This Habsburg 
possession stretching northwards to the Rhine was destined to remain in Swiss 
hands; indeed, traditional Swiss historiography has regarded the occupation of the 
Aargau as heralding the death throes of Austrian dynastic lordship in Switzerland. 
Moreover, the conquest had wider implications for the exercise and consolidation 
of Swiss Confederal sovereignty, since the newly acquired territory was placed 
under collective rule in what was termed a ‘common lordship’ (gemeine Herrschaft), 
though Bern successfully asserted exclusive authority to the west in the Upper 
Aargau.! The administration of this and subsequent common lordships required 
regular consultation between the cantons, thereby underpinning the role of the 
Confederal diet (Tagsatzung) as the forum for conflict resolution and foreign policy 
debates—in effect the Helvetic parliament—though it never acquired a permanent 
bureaucracy, a constitutional code, or a settled meeting-place.? It has been reck- 
oned that the diet devoted almost a third of its business to the administration of 
the common lordships before the Reformation.? 

The events of 1415 and their aftermath have also been taken as a turning point 
in other respects. Ihey suggest that for the northern Swiss cantons further territorial 
expansion—by conquest, purchase, or alliance—up to and beyond the Rhine in 
areas largely under Austrian Habsburg control informed their thinking, whether in 
terms of predetermined intent or as swift reaction to unforeseen opportunities (see 
Map 1). The theme of aggressive outreach directed against a Habsburg enemy in 


! See now Christian Hesse, Regula Schmid, and Roland Gerber (eds), Eroberung und Besitznahme. 
Die Eroberung des Aargaus 1415 im europäischen Vergleich (Bern, 2017). Still useful is Ernst Bucher, 
"Die bernischen Landvogteien im Aargau’, Argovia, 56 (1944), 1-191. On Habsburg attempts at 
revindication see Peter Niederhäuser, ‘damit si bei dem haus Osterreich beleiben—Eidgenössische 
Kleinstädte und ihre Beziehungen zum Reich und zu Habsburg’, in Sonja Dünnebeil and Christine 
Ottner (eds), Außenpolitisches Handeln im ausgehenden Mittelalter: Aktueure und Ziele (Forschungen 
zur Kaiser- und Papstgeschichte des Mittelalters. Beihefte zu J. E Böhmer Regesta Imperii, 27) 
(Vienna/Cologne/Weimar, 2007), 59-75. 

? See Andreas Würgler, Die Tagsatzung der Eidgenossen. Politik, Kommunikation und Symbolik einer 
repräsentativen Institution im europäischen Kontext (1470-1798) (Frühneuzeit-Forschungen, 19) 
(Epfendorf am Neckar, 2013). 

? Niklaus Bütikofer, ‘Zur Funktion und Arbeitsweise der eidgenössischen Tagsatzung zu Beginn 
der Frühen Neuzeit’, Zeitschrift für historische Forschung, 13 (1986), 15-41, here at 26. 
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southern Germany, detested and derided since its crushing defeats at Sempach and 
Náfels in 1386 and 1388, has dominated Swiss historical writing until very recent 
times. It has been reinforced by the propaganda war between the ‘cow-Swiss’ and 
the ‘sow-Swabians’ which developed after 1450. This war, largely waged by their 
enemies, pitched the republican and godless Swiss who rejected the divinely 
ordained authority of the Empire, monarchical and feudal, against pious and 
obedient subjects of the Habsburgs, as the two sides grew increasingly apart. The 
campaign, in pamphlets and verses, was marked by scatological vituperation in 
which the Swiss as a nation of herdsmen and stock-breeders were repeatedly 
accused of bestiality.* The hatred between Swabians (here understood as the inhab- 
itants of southern Germany as a whole) and the Swiss discharged itself in the 
so-called Swabian or Swiss War of 1499, which some have regarded as a civil war 
fought along the length of the Rhine from Alsace to Vorarlberg with unprece- 
dented brutality and savagery against both persons and property, leaving the 
borderlands, in Peter Niederháusers memorable phrase, devastated as a "winter 
landscape"? Thereafter, it is argued, the Rhine became the effective frontier between 
South Germany and Switzerland: the former under Habsburg tutelage, particu- 
larly with the establishment of the Swabian League in 1488, which became a 
vehicle for Emperor Maximilian's dynastic aspirations; the latter comprising first 
VIII, then after 1481 X, and finally by 1513 XIII members, at last identifiable as 
a distinct and coherent polity. 

This picture has in recent years been subject to considerable retouching. The 
present essay will argue that the Swiss conquest of the Thurgau in 1460, which was 
to become the Confederation's second common lordship, although customarily 
seen as the last nail in the coffin of Habsburg power south of the Rhine, in fact 
posed more problems than it solved for the participating cantons. Far from being 
the capstone of Swiss expansion northwards it ushered in decades of awkward 
negotiations between the cantons themselves over its boundaries, administration, 
and jurisdiction which inhibited (but did not preclude) further territorial aspir- 
ations and which led to a palpable reorientation in Swiss foreign policy. Gradually, 
despite the smoke and thunder of the propaganda war, the ingrained hostility 
between the Swiss and the house of Austria yielded to a search for an accommoda- 
tion which found expression in the so-called Perpetual Accord (Ewige Richtung) of 
1474, intended not as an alliance of solidarity but as a modus vivendi between 


4 Helmut Maurer, Schweizer und Schwaben. Ihre Begegnung und ihr Auseinanderleben am Bodensee 
im Spätmittelalter (Konstanzer Universitätsreden, 136), 2nd edn (Konstanz, 1991). 

There is, however, a clear distinction to be made between mockery of the ‘cow-Swiss’ as peasants 
and stigmatization of the Swiss as cow-sodomizers, which implied heresy. Matthias Weishaupt, 
Bauern, Hirten und frume edle puren* Bauern und Bauernstaatsideologie in der spätmittelalterlichen 
Eidgenossenschaft und der nationalen Geschichtsschreibung der Schweiz (Nationales Forschungsprogramm, 
21: Kulturelle Vielfalt und Nationale Identität) (Basel, 1992), 46-7 n 87. 

> Peter Niederháuser, ‘“Uns aus der Notdurft in die Gegenwehr schicken"— Winterthur, das 
Weinland und die angrenzenden Gebiete im Schwabenkrieg von 1499', Zürcher Taschenbuch auf das 
Jahr 2001, 119—70, here at 130 ff. 

$ On the consolidation of the Swiss polity in the 15th century see fundamentally Bernhard Stettler, 
Die Eidgenossenschaft im 15. Jahrhundert—Die Suche nach einem gemeinsamen Nenner (Zürich, 2004). 
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neighbours who realized that unfolding events in the west—the Burgundian Wars 
and the increasing influence of France in Swiss affairs—overrode long-standing 
antagonisms in the north. In that light the Swiss War of 1499 should be seen as a 
late and avoidable calamity which did little to alter the fundamental pattern of 
coexistence already established, and which certainly did not signal a growing 
perception of the Rhine as the Confederation ‘natural’ frontier in the north. 

Whatever impact the conquest of the Aargau may have had on Swiss self- 
perception, the first half of the fifteenth century was largely absorbed by Zürich's 
protracted efforts to lay claim to the extensive patrimony of the counts of 
Toggenburg stretching eastwards to lordships on the Alpine Rhine. This intermit- 
tent struggle, collectively dubbed the ‘Old Zürich War’ (1436—50), brought to the 
surface the latent tensions between the city cantons and the original rural Forest 
cantons, led by Schwyz, suspicions exacerbated by Zürich's cordial relations with 
Austria." While the city's failure blocked any prospect of an overmighty canton of 
disproportionate size emerging in the east (in contrast to the subsequent history 
of Bern in the west), at the same time it paved the way for a diplomatic opening to 
new members, not by means of political incorporation or absorption but by trea- 
ties of association. Some were formal alliances, known as Burgrechte, usually for a 
fixed period; others were looser protective arrangements, which might require the 
signatories to admit troops in an emergency. 

From 1450 onwards a veritable spate of such agreements can be observed. In 
1451 the abbacy of St Gallen concluded a perpetual Burgrecht with Zürich, Luzern, 
Schwyz, and Glarus, and two years later its great rival, the city of St Gallen, 
succumbed to similar pressure. In 1452 the Appenzellers, already briefly under 
the protection of the VII cantons (that is, without Bern), were elevated from their 
status as perpetual rural citizens (ewige Landleute und Burger) to that of perpetual 
Confederates (ewige Eidgenossen):? these were all powers which had been directly 
affected by the Old Zürich War, and who now sought stability and security by 
aligning themselves to the Confederation. Then, in 1454, Schaffhausen, a city- 
state of the Empire lying north of the Rhine, joined the Confederation as an 
associated member (zugewandter Ort), initially for twenty-five years.!? On a local 
level further, less formal agreements followed, such as those with the bishop of 
Konstanz, which involved opening all his castles to the Swiss,'! and with the 


7 Cf. Alois Niederstätter, Der alte Zürichkrieg. Studien zum österreichisch-eidgenössischen Konflikt 
sowie zur Politik König Friedrichs III. in den Jahren 1440 bis 1446 (Forschungen zur Kaiser- und 
Papstgeschichte des Mittelalters, 14) (Vienna, 1995). 

® Bruno Meyer, ‘Der Thurgau im Schwabenkrieg von 1499’, Thurgauische Beiträge zur vaterländis- 
chen Geschichte, 116/117 (1979/80), 5-218, here at 7. 

? Adolf Gasser, Die territoriale Entwicklung der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft 1291-1797 
(Aarau/Leipzig, 1932), 74; Stettler, Eidgenossenschaft, 210. 

10 "The treaty of association was signed by only six cantons (Uri and Unterwalden demurred for fear 
of augmenting city-canton influence). Karl Schib, ‘1291-1501: Schaffhausens Weg in die 
Eidgenossenschaft’, Schaffhauser Beiträge Zur vaterländischen Geschichte, 18 (1941), 5-31, here at 11. 

11 Stettler, Eidgenossenschaft, 217. This Offnungsrecht embraced castles on both banks of the Rhine. 
It was concluded despite the fact that the bishop had placed himself under his protection seven years 
earlier and had become one of Archduke Sigismund's councillors! 
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Swabian imperial city of Lindau, both in 1458.!? Stein am Rhein, another diminutive 
quasi-imperial city on the north bank of the Rhine, was obliged to accept Zürich’s 
protection the following year, having failed to raise the colossal asking price of 
45,000 fl to purchase its freedom from the barons von Klingenberg.!? Then, in 
1463, the Swabian city of Rottweil, a long-standing ally of Schaffhausen, which 
was the seat of the imperial court of justice (Hofgericht), the supreme appellate 
court for southern Germany, signed a fifteen-year treaty of associated membership 
with the VIII cantons, which thereafter was regularly renewed.!* Several powerful 
noble dynasties also contracted themselves to Swiss service in these years.!? 

It is immediately obvious that these alliances conformed to no overarching 
pattern or purpose, yet in geopolitical terms they demonstrate that for their neigh- 
bours to the east and north the Swiss exerted a growing attraction, without that 
pull implying from the outset that the Swiss were harbouring notions of wider 
territorial expansion. Rather, there is good reason to think that the Swiss deliber- 
ately eschewed the admission of more full members in order not to perpetuate the 
tensions in the balance of power which had inflamed the Old Zürich War, or more 
specifically to tilt the balance towards the urban cantons. Bernhard Stettler has 
characterized the two decades from 1450 to 1470 as ‘overlooked’ in Swiss history, 
marked by unforeseen consequences, a lack of coherent policy, and abrupt changes 
of direction.!* Among these nothing was more dramatic than the cantons seizure 
of the Thurgau in 1460 and its recasting as a common lordship. The reasons for 
their coup de main and its consequences, not least for the city of Konstanz and for 
its bishopric, remain to be explored. 


12 It had been repeatedly harassed by Archduke Sigismund, and later in 1478 it was obliged to 
enter into a 5-year protective alliance with Austria. Wilhelm Baum, Sigmund der Münzreiche. Zur 
Geschichte Tirols und der habsburgischen Länder im Spätmittelalter (Schriftenreihe des Südtiroler 
Kulturinstituts, 14) (Bolzano, 1987). 

13 Peter Niederhäuser, ‘Zwischen Konkurrenz, Partnerschaft und Unterordnung. Das Verhältnis 
von Grafen und Herren zu Städten im späten Mittelalter’, in Kurt Andermann and Clemens Joos (eds), 
Grafen und Herren in Südwestdeutschland vom 12. bis ins 17. Jahrhundert (Kraichtaler Kolloquien, 5) 
(Epfendorf am Neckar, 2006), 71-95, here at 85. 

14 Stettler, Eidgenossenschaft, 222. The alliance was intended to provide regulated access to the 
imperial court of justice. 

15 Stettler, Eidgenossenschaft, 217. He instances the lords of Sax-Hohensax and Werdenberg-Sargans. 

16 Stettler, Eidgenossenschaft, 208. 


2 
Ihe Occupation of the Thurgau 


Although Konstanz had been able to keep its distance during the hostilities of the 
Old Zürich War, the Thurgau, its hinterland to the south which it had long hoped 
to make the core of a city-state, was harried by both Zürich and Austrian troops, 
as well as by irregulars from the Inner Swiss cantons. In 1458 an incident at a 
shooting competition in the city led five citizens of Luzern to declare a feud against 
Konstanz. It seems that some Konstanz citizens had openly mocked the plappart, 
a small Bernese coin worth half a groschen, as a 'cow-plappart (the connotations 
of which we have noted in Chapter 1). Thereupon freebooters from the Forest can- 
tons made ready to plunder Konstanz to avenge the insult, only to be bought off 
by the city council for 3000 fl (admittedly a sizeable sum). Whatever the origins of 
the affair—rather grandly styled the ‘Plappart War'—it appears that Swiss anger 
was in this instance directed not at Austria but at the imperial cities strung out 
along the northern shore of Lake Konstanz, keen to rub their imperial loyalty 
under the noses of the Swiss.!7 

Nevertheless, the prospect of easy pickings remained. Under the pretext of 
answering a call by Pope Pius II to place Archduke Sigismund of Austria under the 
ban for a supposed affront to his authority in South Tirol (the pope had been 
bishop of Bressanone), bands of young men from Unterwalden, Luzern, and 
Rapperswil (where the real source of the conflict with the Habsburgs lay) irrupted 
into the Thurgau in 1460 and seized control of the Austrian bailiwick, including, 
after a siege and with reinforcements from Bern and Schaffhausen, the small town 
of Diessenhofen.!? This raid received retrospective sanction from the Confederates, 
with the Thurgau henceforth designated as a common lordship under the rule 
of VII cantons (excluding Bern). Swiss troops, now under Zürich’s firm control, 
then marched eastwards to occupy the bailiwicks of Nidberg, Freudenberg, and 
Walenstadt. These districts, together with the county of Sargans, sold to the VII 
cantons by the counts of Werdenberg-Sargans in 1483, came to constitute a third 
common lordship on the left bank of the Alpine Rhine.!? 


17 Helmut Maurer, ‘Formen der Auseinandersetzung zwischen Eidgenossen und Schwaben: der 
"Plappartkrieg" von 1458’, in Peter Rück (ed.), Die Eidgenossen und ihre Nachbarn im Deutschen Reich 
des Mittelalters (Marburg an der Lahn, 1991), 193-214. 

18 EA II, 309-10 (no. 486); Helmut Maurer, Konstanz im Mittelalter: Vom Konzil bis zum Beginn 
des 16. Jahrhunderts (Geschichte der Stadt Konstanz, 2), 2nd edn (Konstanz, 1996), 105. 

1? Wilhelm Baum, Die Habsburger in den Vorlanden 1386-1486. Krise und Höhepunkt der habsburg- 
ischen Machtstellung in Schwaben am Ausgang des Mittelalters (Vienna/Cologne/Weimar, 1993), 413-14; 
Benedict Bilgeri, Geschichte Vorarlbergs, 2: Bayern, Habsburg, Schweiz—Selbstbehauptung (Vienna/ 
Cologne/Graz, 1974), 248. 
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However feeble the military resistance they encountered, the Swiss soon 
discovered that they had become ensnared in a web of legal entanglements and 
territorial disputes. Although by the terms of the peace treaty signed the following 
year Sigismund formally surrendered his overlordship of the Thurgau to the Swiss, 
that encompassed only the territorial bailiwick (Zandvogtei), not control of the 
territorial court (Landgericht), which had been restored to Konstanz as an imperial 
mortgage in 1417 by Emperor Sigismund in the wake of the events at the Council 
of Konstanz two years previously.?? 'The Landgericht exercised capital jurisdiction 
over the Thurgau, a privilege which Konstanz jealously guarded up to the Swiss 
War, and which even thereafter it struggled to uphold. While the VII cantons 
governed the Thurgau as a common lordship, as a reward for their military assist- 
ance Bern and Schaffhausen were granted a share in the administration of 
Diessenhofen.?! The double supervision of the administration of justice, split 
between the Swiss and Konstanz, and the overlapping responsibilities of different 
groups of cantons were to lead to continuous wrangling up to the end of the 
century (see Map 2).”? 

The major obstacle to turning the Thurgau into a consolidated territory, how- 
ever, was the presence of lords with lower jurisdictional rights (Gerichtsherren). 
Even in Frauenfeld, the seat of government, the Swiss did not exercise undisputed 
authority.?? There were over 130 such lordships in the Thurgau, the majority in the 
hands of ecclesiastical lords or institutions, but some were held by citizens of 
Zürich, St Gallen, Stein am Rhein, and not least Konstanz itself, especially after 
1460.74 Over against the Swiss territorial bailiff these lords had limited authority 
though on their own estates they might hold serfs.” While they therefore had no 
prospect of converting their lordships into miniature principalities, they remained 
relentless defenders of their privileges, manifest above all in their refusal to swear 
an oath of loyalty to the Swiss.?° That obligation was not successfully enforced 
until 1521.77 For the Swiss the refusal was all the more irritating since swearing 


20 Bruno Meyer, ‘Die Durchsetzung eidgenössischen Rechts im Thurgau. Studie zum 
Verfassungsrecht der Eidgenossenschaft des 15. Jahrhunderts’, in Festschrift Hans Nabholz zum siebzig- 
sten Geburtstag (Aarau, 1944), 139—69, here at 141; Peter E Kramml, ‘Die Reichsstadt Konstanz, der 
Bund der Bodenseestädte und die Eidgenossen’, in Rück, Eidgenossen, 295—328, here at 308. Konstanz 
had also regained the bailiwick of Frauenfeld, but at some unspecified point it reverted to Austria, so 
that in 1460 it fell to the Swiss. Meyer, “Thurgau’, 8. 

?! Meyer, ‘Durchsetzung’, 152; Schib, ‘1291-1501’, 13. 

22 Bruno Giger, ‘Gerichtsherren, Gerichtsherrschaften, Gerichtsherrenstand im Thurgau vom 
Ausgang des Spätmittelalters bis in die frühe Neuzeit’, Thurgauer Beiträge zur Geschichte, 130 (1993), 
5-216, here at 17. 

23 Frauenfeld received a diploma of protection in November 1460 [EA II, 310-11 (no. 487)], but 
its castle remained in the hands of Sigmund von Hohenlandenberg, who was compelled to grant the 
Swiss right of access. Meyer, Durchsetzung’, 144. To make matters yet more complicated, the baili- 
wick of Frauenfeld, a judicial immunity in its own right, did not include the town! Ulrich Dikenmann, 
‘Die Stellung der Stadt Konstanz in der Landgrafschaft Thurgau von 1417-1499 und die daraus 
hervorgehenden Beziehungen der Stadt zu Österreich und den Eidgenossen (Diss. phil. Zürich, 
1910), 25-6. 

24 Giger, ‘Gerichtsherren’, 127. Around 1475 just under half of the lordships considered by Giger 
were in the hands of Konstanz citizens. 

25 Giger, 'Gerichtsherren', 21-2. 26 Giger, ‘Gerichtsherren’, 26-7. 

27 Meyer, ‘Durchsetzung’, 147. 
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allegiance was their preferred means of affirming overlordship. For its part, 
Konstanz had no compunction in continuing to acquire lower jurisdictions in 
the Thurgau, though it had to abandon its earlier practice of granting citizen’s 
rights to country dwellers.?® The most the Swiss could hope to achieve was the 
suppression of feuds and freebooting, and a ban on appeals to foreign courts 
(except, of course, to the ecclesiastical courts and to Konstanz's Landgericht) 2? It 
was a paltry outcome. 

In any case, territorially the Swiss collectively did not gain full possession of the 
area which constituted the Thurgau. Quite apart from Konstanzs uninterrupted 
control of half the lordship of Weinfelden,*° in the west Zürich had already suc- 
ceeded in incorporating the county of Kyburg into its contado after 1442 as a 
mortgage from Austria. In the east, the abbacy of St Gallen laid claim to several 
lower jurisdictions (as well as buying Toggenburg in 1468), though its assertion of 
capital jurisdiction, for instance in Wil, brought it up against Konstanz as holder 
of the Landgericht, rather than the Swiss.?! These quarrels were not resolved until 
after 1500.?? The bishop of Konstanz’s scattered possessions on the south bank of 
Lake Konstanz, above all his castles, were temporarily occupied during the Swiss 
War but otherwise untouched, with the exception of the strategically crucial casde 
of Gottlieben. After 1500 only Arbon and Bischofszell were exempted from swear- 
ing an oath of allegiance.?? 

Any benefit of the Thurgau as a potential launching pad for further Swiss expan- 
sion beyond the Rhine was limited, moreover, by the remarkable reassertion of 
Austrian power in Swabia. What the Habsburgs lost in Switzerland was more than 
compensated by gains stretching westwards from Vorarlberg to the Hegau, not 
least the acquisition there of the landgraviate of Nellenburg in 1465, hard on 
the heels of the Swiss conquest of the Thurgau. By the late fifteenth century the 
Habsburgs had made great strides—despite humiliation at the hands of the 
Swiss—in expanding their Tirolean power base to encompass much of Vorarlberg, 
notably the Bregenz Forest and Montafon. Almost all the gaps that remained—the 
town of Bregenz itself, che Litde Walser Valley, and the county of Sonnenberg— 
were subsequently bridged by Archduke Sigismund between 1451 and 1474.34 
Sonnenberg was the last such acquisition, securing access from Lake Konstanz over 
the Arlberg to Tirol.?? 


28 Meyer, ‘Durchsetzung’, 148; Maurer, Konstanz, 75-7. ?? Meyer, ‘Durchsetzung’, 146. 

30 Maurer, Konstanz im Mittelalter, 72. Ihe city had acquired the half-bailiwick in 1431 and held 
it without a break until 1542. In 1447 it had also bought the Raitgericht, which covered lower juris- 
diction along the ridge of hills overlooking Lake Konstanz, from Hans von Klingenberg. In 1471 it 
added half the bailiwick of Eggen, and the bailiwicks of Altnau and Buch. These were all retained until 
1789. Peter E Kramml, Kaiser Friedrich III. und die Reichsstadt Konstanz (1440-1493). Die 
Bodenseemetropole am Ausgang des Mittelalters (Konstanzer Gechichts- und Rechtsquellen, 29) 
(Sigmaringen, 1985), 163, 186. 

31 Kramml, Kaiser Friedrich, 169, 172. 

32 Meyer, "Thurgau, 7-8, 108; Giger, “Gerichtsherren’, 27. 

33 Meyer, ‘Durchsetzung’, 152. 34 Baum, Sigmund, 110-11, 122-4. 

35 Baum, Sigmund, 336-7; Bilgeri, Geschichte Vorarlbergs, 239. 
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In Swabia proper the county of Hohenegg bordering the Allgäu had fallen to the 
Habsburgs in 1454,36 but the acquisition of Nellenburg marked a direct challenge 
to the Swiss in general and Schaffhausen in particular. It came about in rather 
unusual circumstances. In February 1461 Archduke Albrecht VI, ofthe Carinthian 
line of the house of Habsburg, who had persuaded his brother, Emperor Frederick III, 
to grant him rulership over the Outer Austrian lands in the west notwithstanding 
the prior rights of his cousin Archduke Sigismund from the Tirolean line, began 
negotiations to acquire part of the landgraviate from an impoverished branch of 
the counts of Tengen. The asking price was 8000 fl, with another 4000 A for the 
fishpond at Blindenhausen, but to these were to be added Count Johann's debts 
totalling 7000 fl.” That proved to be beyond Albrecht: means. Four years later 
Archduke Sigismund completed the purchase for 37,905 fl, a sum he was only able 
to raise by taking out loans from Austrian towns.?® The landgraviate thereafter 
remained a patchwork of variegated jurisdictions—cameral lordships, estates held 
by nobles and convents, or towns, with outliers and enclaves, the source of unend- 
ing boundary disputes. The seat of government in Castle Nellenburg was at the 
end of the century moved to Stockach. Originally, the landgraviate did not embrace 
the county of Tengen itself, a compact territory to the west, which was owned by 
another branch of the family; it was only sold to Austria in 1522 and incorporated 
into the landgraviate twelve years later.?? The result was that the district of the 
Hegau became divided equally between Austria and Schaffhausen, a situation 
which prevailed until 1805.40 

At first glance, a revived Austrian presence may not seem to have offered much 
of a threat to the Swiss. The landgraviate of Nellenburg was the victim of territo- 
rial-jurisdictional claims by the duchy of Württemberg, the bishop of Konstanz, 
and the counts of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, not to mention the Swiss cities of 
Schaffhausen, Zürich, and Stein am Rhein, which between them held nearly 
thirty villages in the Hegau.*! Moreover, the territory was pockmarked by the 
estates of imperial knights, that is, the association of the Knights of St George's 
Shield which in 1422 had been granted the privilege by Emperor Sigismund of 
forming alliances throughout the Empire. Thereafter these knights, organized 
into so-called cantons, maintained their fiscal and military autonomy.?? The 
Hegau canton, one of six in Swabia, embraced over a dozen such knights (includ- 
ing the bishop of Konstanz on behalf of two Hegau villages), its headquarters 
from 1427 onwards being situated in the Austrian town of Radolfzell.^5 By the 
end of the century, however, under the terms of the Hegau Treaty of 1497 the 


36 Baum, Sigmund, 110-11. 

37 GLA 8/17, 9 February 1461. It has been impossible to establish the significance of the fishpond 
in a village now disappeared, or why it alone should have been valued at half the purchase price! Baum, 
Habsburger, 428-9 is erratic on the purchase. 

55 Baum, Sigmund, 276-7. 

39 Herbert Berner, ‘Die Landgrafschaft Nellenburg und die Reichsritterschaft des Kantons Hegau- 
Bodensee', Hegau, 10 (1965), 57—86, here at 64. 

^' Baum, Habsburger, 436. ^1 Berner, ‘Landgrafschaft’, 67-8. 

42 Berner, ‘Landgrafschaft’, 74; Baum, Sigmund, 277. 43 Berner, ‘Landgrafschaft’, 74. 
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imperial knights submitted to Austrian overlordship; that is, they recognized the 
supremacy of the Nellenburg territorial court.** 

Wilhelm Baum has argued that Archduke Sigismund's plans went much further 
than Swabia, but he certainly made his presence uncomfortably felt in the region.“ 
His designs upon the abbey of Weingarten drove the abbot to seek a ten-year pro- 
tective alliance with Zürich in 1478.46 That paled in comparison with his assault 
upon the imperial city of Lindau at the eastern end of Lake Konstanz from 1462 
onwards, despite (or perhaps because of) its treaty of protection with the Swiss. In 
1468 he imposed a trade embargo on the city which, for all its efforts to forge 
defensive alliances with its neighbours, was forced to succumb to Austrian protec- 
tion ten years later.*7 That was only the crassest of several attempts to undermine 
the Swabian imperial cities. In the longer term, as we shall see, the greatest threat 
was to the independence of Konstanz, a city paralysed by its inability to decide 
whether to throw in its lot with che Habsburgs or else seek to ‘turn Swiss’ by join- 
ing the Confederation. 

For Schaffhausen as an associated member of the Confederation up to 1501, the 
Austrian landgraviate of Nellenburg was undoubtedly a handicap to territorial 
expansion, *? but it was not the only one. To the west the city was hemmed in by 
the lordship of the counts of Sulz in the Klettgau, which it failed to seize even 
when occupied by Swiss troops in the war of 1499.4 Not until the sixteenth cen- 
tury was Schaffhausen able to acquire a string of bailiwicks in the Klettgau, many 
in the hands of its own patricians or ecclesiastical foundations, especially after the 
introduction of the Reformation.?? Only in the 1520s, moreover, was it able to 
wrest the long cherished villages of Neunkirch and Hallau as enclaves from the 
bishop of Konstanz?! yet at the same time squandered the opportunity of buying 
Tengen from its counts (who were massively in debt to Schaffhausen), which 
passed instead under Austrian control.?? 

Nevertheless, the Austrian presence in the Hegau provided a cloak for the 
sustained feud against Schaffhausen waged over twenty-seven years by a Hegau 


44 Herbert Berner, ‘Die Landgrafschaft Nellenburg’, in Friedrich Metz (ed.), Vorderösterreich. Eine 
geschichtliche Landeskunde, 2nd edn (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1967), 613-36, here at 624; Kurt Bächtold, 
"Beiträge zur Verwaltung des Stadtstaates Schaffhausen von der Reformation bis zur Revolution’ (Diss. 
phil. Zürich, 1947), 29 [this work is cited from the extended draft in SASH, HZA 68]. Conflicts 
continued, however, and were not finally resolved until the Treaty of Konstanz in 1584. 

45 The Perpetual Accord of 1474, he asserts, allowed Sigismund to contemplate election as Roman 
king, renewal of the duchy of Swabia, enfeoffment with Burgundy and Milan, purchase of the county 
of Montbéliard, and much more. Baum, Sigmund, 394. In 1486 he was successful in his claim to the 
imperial bailiwick of Swabia, a title of considerable symbolic significance. Baum, Sigmund, 276. 

46 Bilgeri, Vorarlberg, 242. 

47 Baum, Sigmund, 218; Bilgeri, Vorarlberg, 246. This protective pact was subsequently renewed. 
In 1477 Wangen under similar pressure allied itself with the city of St Gallen. Bilgeri, Vorarlberg, 247. 

48 Bächtold, ‘Beiträge’, 28. 49 Schib, ‘1291-1501’, 16. 

°° Ernst Rüedi, ‘Schaffhausens Erwerbungen im Klettgau’, in Franz Schmidt (ed.), Der Klettgau 
(Bretten, 1971), 219—53, here at 220—5. 

?! Rüedi, ‘Schaffhausens Erwerbungen’, 227-31. 

52 Karl Schib, Geschichte der Stadt Schaffhausen (Thayngen/Schaffhausen, 1946), xx. 
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nobleman, Bilgeri von Heudor£?? Once an official of the bishop of Konstanz, 
from 1449 onwards he loyally served the Habsburg cause. Indeed, in 1452 he was 
knighted by Emperor Frederick III as a member of the entourage which accom- 
panied him to his coronation in Rome. His vendetta against Schaffhausen revolved 
around a dispute over the lordship of Laufen, strategically commanding the south 
bank of the Rhine falls, which was claimed by a patrician family of the city, the 
von Fulach.*4 In its course von Heudorf contrived to get the imperial ban pro- 
nounced on Schaffhausen, with deleterious consequences for its economy. Matters 
came to a head in 1467 when von Heudorf captured the mayor of Schaffhausen 
and only released him for a ransom which exhausted the latter's entire wealth.?? 
The Swiss, having protested in vain to Archduke Sigismund’s wife, Eleanor of 
Scodand, the following year laid siege to the Austrian town of Waldshut on the 
Hochrhein, in what became known as the Waldshut War. The feud was only ended 
in 1476 through the mediation of the Lower Union (the alliance between Austria 
and four Alsatian cities). While Bilgeri von Heudorf may have become a byword 
for aristocratic violence against both cities and the Swiss, in truth his career was 
exceptional. 

The territorial nobility of the Hegau, despite its long-famed distrust of the Swiss, 
from 1464 onwards on occasion sought alliances with its southern neighbours, 
especially those whose high rank, such as the counts of Sulz, allowed them to 
pursue their own interests in defiance of Austria.?9 They were driven, of course, by 
self-interest, for they saw in such pacts a means of hampering the Swiss from 
seducing their subjects into foreign allegiance. That was especially the case in the 
aftermath of the Swiss War of 1499.57 This gives an inkling of how shifting and 
complex relations between Swabians and Swiss might be, without presupposing 
any fundamental antagonism. 


53 See Hans-Jürgen Erwerth, Ritter Bilgeri von Heudorf (gest. 1476). Ein Beitrag zur wirtschaftlichen 
Lage und sozialen Stellung des Adels im westlichen Bodenseeraum (Hegau-Bibliothek, 77) (Singen, 1992). 

54 On the lordship of Laufen see Peter Niederhäuser, “Adel, Dorfgemeinden und 
Herrschaftsstrukturen im Zürcher Weinland im Übergang zur Frühen Neuzeit’, in Thomas Meier and 
Roger Sablonier (eds), Wirtschaft und Herrschaft. Beiträge zur ländlichen Gesellschaft in der östlichen 
Schweiz (1200-1800) (Zürich, 1999), 203—44. 

55 EA II, 368-9 (no. 586); Baum, Sigmund, 118. 

56 EA II, 340 (no. 531) (1454). Margarethe Steibelt, ‘Die Eidgenossen und die südwestdeutschen 
Territorien 1450-1488’ (Diss. phil. Heidelberg, 1946), 70-1, 73. During the Burgundian Wars some 
lesser Hegau nobles sought an accommodation with the Swiss, but the latter showed no interest. Ibid., 80. 
Horst Carl, ‘Eidgenossen und Schwäbischer Bund—feindliche Nachbarn? in Rück, Eidgenossen, 
215—65, here at 223, overstates Steibelt's cautious argument. 

57 Carl, 'Eidgenossen und Schwäbischer Bund’, 236. 
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From War to Peace 


Although there had been overtures under Archduke Albrecht in 1462-3 to conclude 
a lasting peace with the Swiss which would embrace the whole of Outer Austria 
from the Hegau to Alsace,°® Bilgeri von Heudorf’s feud revealed how easily a local 
incident could tumble into open warfare on the Hochrhein. Meanwhile, a fresh 
zone of conflict had opened up in the west. The territorial nobility of Alsace had 
long set its sights on the small imperial city of Mulhouse, an enclave in the Austrian 
Sundgau. Repeated raids on the city drove it into the arms of the northern Swiss 
city-states, Bern and Solothurn, who harboured territorial ambitions of their own, 
leading to the conclusion of a formal treaty of protection for twenty-five years 
in 1466.5? 

To compound the likelihood of war, the Swiss were perfectly aware that 
Archduke Sigismund, despite Austria s revived presence in Swabia, was effectively 
bankrupt and therefore willing to trade territory for cash. In March 1467 he had 
been obliged to mortgage Rheinfelden to Basel for 21,000 fl, much against the will 
of its inhabitants,9? and in August that year he also pledged Winterthur, the last 
Austrian enclave in the Thurgau, to Zürich for 10,000 fl.6! Sigismund was in effect 
reprising some of Albrecht’s earlier plans to hand over all four Forest Towns— 
Rheinfelden, Säckingen, Laufenburg, and Waldshut—to Basel as recompense for 
the 26,000 fl which it had lent to Austria in 1449. At that time it was even mooted 
that the whole of the Black Forest should be pledged or indeed sold to Basel, 
though the latter option may have been no more than a crafty piece of debt 


58 EA II, 325 (no. 514); Baum, Habsburger, 465-6. 

°° EA II, 354-6 (no. 539); Baum, Habsburger, 495-6; Dorothea A. Christ, Zwischen Kooperation 
und Konkurrenz. Die Grafen von Thierstein, ihre Standesgenossen und die Eidgenossenschaft im 
Spätmittelalter (Zürich, 1998), 329. 

60 Rheinfelden had become a refuge for Basel exiles. Added to that, there were ongoing disputes 
over frontiers, customs, and shipping on the Rhine. Rudolf Wackernagel, Geschichte der Stadt Basel, 
2/1 (Basel, 1911), 9. 

$! Baum, Habsburger, 500-3; Baum, Sigmund, 217; Peter Niederhäuser, ‘Im Dialog mit der 
Stadtherrschaft. Winterthur und Habsburg im ausgehenden Mittelalter, in Romy Günthart and 
Michael Jucker (eds), Kommunikation im Spätmittelalter. Spielarten— Wahrnehmungen—Deutungen 
(Zürich, 2005), 91-9; Thomas Weibel, ‘Der Zürcher Stadtstaat’, in Geschichte des Kantons Zürich, 2: 
Frühe Neuzeit: 16. bis 18. Jahrhundert, ed. Thomas Weibel (Zürich, 1996), 31. Austria made claims 
into the 18th century to redeem the mortgage; in the meantime the town had been able to construct 
a modest territory of its own. Werner Ganz, Winterthur: Einführung in seine Geschichte von den 
Anfängen bis 1798 (292. Neujahrsblatt der Stadtbibliothek Winterthur, 1961) (Winterthur, 1960), 
112-22. 
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rescheduling.°? Would this have been preferable to its falling into the hands of 
the Swiss? 

For the Swiss themselves the stakes were high, but their motives were murky. In 
1464 Bern—hitherto a shadowy presence on the Hochrhein—had attempted a 
coup-de-main against Rheinfelden, but failed to get Luzern or Solothurn to join 
a concerted campaign.9? 

When hostilities did commence, it was Alsace which first bore the brunt, 
as Bern led a Swiss army into southern Alsace, razing sixteen castles and burning 
160 villages,°* which suggests that here plunder and revenge were uppermost in its 
mind, rather than territorial expansion.© The intention was then to join forces to 
march against Waldshut but Basel, clinging grimly to its neutrality, refused passage 
over the Rhine bridge. 

At this point clear differences of strategy began to emerge among the Swiss 
cantons. During the long siege of Waldshut, Bern, Luzern, and Solothurn were all 
for pressing northwards into the Black Forest, but Zürich broke ranks by seeking a 
compromise with Austria, since it was apprehensive about Bern's designs upon the 
north bank of the Rhine.° Nikolaus von Diesbach, Bern’s illustrious envoy, 
insisted on Waldshut's surrender, and was only persuaded to desist after pressure 
from Zürich. In the end, the Swiss demanded 10,000 fl by way of compensation, 
with Waldshut as surety, payable by June 1469. If Sigismund defaulted, the whole 
of the Black Forest would then fall under Swiss control.” That, at least, is the 
implication ofa letter sent by Luzern's magistrate to Rheinfelden, which was inter- 
cepted and handed over to Sigismund.°® More than eighty years ago the distin- 
guished Swiss historian Emil Dürr cited this evidence to argue that the loss of the 
Frick valley, the Forest Towns, and the Black Forest would, in turn, have left both 
the Breisgau and Sundgau completely isolated and thus prey to a powerful preda- 
tor. Recent opinion has been more sceptical, questioning whether the Swiss 
genuinely sought more than a bridgehead across the Rhine. Was it not more likely 
that they wished to neutralize any threat from Austria by insisting that the Forest 
Towns remain open to the Swiss in any emergency under the terms of Öffnungsrecht, 
that is, the obligation to garrison foreign troops? That is after all what the provi- 
sions of the Perpetual Accord of 1474 finally stipulated.”° 

Given that he was in a tight corner, Archduke Sigismund displayed surprising 
fleetness of foot in mobilizing France, Burgundy, and even the duchy of Milan 
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against any Swiss expansion."! Once King Louis XI of France had rejected any 
offer of military assistance, however, the only realistic alternative was to approach 
Duke Charles the Bold of Burgundy, who had already set his sights on an eastwards 
expansion of his duchy. In May 1469 Sigismund accordingly signed the treaty of 
St Omer with Charles, whereby he was to receive a payment of 50,000 fl and the 
promise of military support in any Swiss attack in return for mortgaging most of 
Outer Austria—the Sundgau and the county of Ferrette in Alsace, together with 
the four Forest Towns, and the fortress of Breisach on the Upper Rhein—to 
Burgundy." Emperor Frederick III was outraged at the affront to Habsburg 
prestige; Bern was dismayed, for it now had a rich and powerful neighbour on its 
own doorstep.’? Over the five years of the Burgundian mortgage the tectonic 
plates of Swiss politics shifted decisively.7* 

The Swiss cantons and the French king were quick to forswear any assistance to 
Burgundy, should they be threatened.7? The Swiss in particular saw the need to 
cover their backs geopolitically, for in the autumn of 1472 they initiated talks 
with Archduke Sigismund which were to lead to the Perpetual Accord two years 
later."é Above all, they forged a new alliance known as the Lower Union (Niedere 
Vereinigung) in 1473 with four imperial cities of Alsace— Basel, Strasbourg, 
Colmar, Sélestat—which was subsequently joined by the bishops of Basel and 
Strasbourg, and indeed Archduke Sigismund himself, with the intention of 
redeeming the mortgage through a payment of 76,000 £1.77 

The terms of the Perpetual Accord, when it was finally sealed in June 1474, 
are significant as much for what they do not state as for what they do.’® Freedom 
of commerce, agreement on where judicial appeals should be heard, the return 
of archives relating to places which had changed hands, and the outlawing of 
encroachments on persons and property were uppermost. Nothing was said 
about a military alliance; any mutual assistance was to be rendered on strict 
cash terms. Nothing, too, was said about altering the territorial status quo, 
except that neither side was to admit the other's subjects into any dependent or 
protective agreement, or Burgrecht. Tacitly, therefore, Swiss occupation of the 
Thurgau was recognized. Only the provision that the four Forest Towns 
should expressly swear to uphold the accord and remain militarily open to the 
Swiss hinted at the troubles which had gone before. In short, it was an alliance 
of convenience, not solidarity, evident from the fact that several Swiss cantons 
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dragged their feet in signing it.8° Nevertheless, three years later it was transformed 
into a Perpetual Union.?! 

The success of the Perpetual Accord can be gauged both internally and externally. 
Within the Confederation it offered a framework in which lingering disputes— 
over the fate of Toggenburg or between Ziirich and Luzern—could at last be 
resolved.8? Beyond Switzerland it rapidly attracted applications for co-signature 
from Montbéliard (encouraged by Bern) and from several Alsatian cities, including 
Kaysersberg and Obernai, all of whom saw it as an insurance policy against Charles 
the Bold.55 But most importantly, in 1475 it was ratified by King Louis of France, 
who held the key to its successful conclusion, for only his promise of an annual 
pension of 10,000 francs had persuaded Sigismund to resile from his determin- 
ation to retain the Forest Towns. It was Louis who had overseen the signing of the 
treaty the previous year in an effort to thwart Burgundian expansion, though only 
latterly did he play an active role in its conclusion.5* The decks had been cleared 
for a showdown in the west. 
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4 
Trouble in the Thurgau 


The Burgundian Wars involved the Swiss in a new international conflict in the west 
which sucked in foreign powers, first and foremost France, thereby relegating (but 
not superseding) their traditional preoccupation with the Habsburgs as an Austrian 
territorial dynasty, if not with the Habsburgs as emperors. But at a local or regional 
level che problems which had arisen from the annexation of the Thurgau remained 
unresolved. On the surface, the VII cantons who administered the common lord- 
ship appeared willing to respect the rights which Konstanz had retained, but there 
was constant sniping and chipping at the edges. In 1465 a troop of irregulars (at 
whose instigation?) had menaced the city. Emperor Frederick's refusal to counten- 
ance any redemption of the mortgage of the territorial court, which he insisted was 
an imperial, not an Austrian, concession, indicates that the Swiss were not pre- 
pared to accept the status quo. Frederick was right to be apprehensive, but for 
another reason. Continually alarmed at the escapades of his cash-strapped cousin, 
the wily emperor feared that Archduke Sigismund would simply sell the territorial 
court to the Swiss—after all, he had abandoned Winterthur in 1467.85 

Konstanz’s own response was significant. In 1468 it appointed the city's imper- 
ial bailiff as judge of the territorial court and designated the council chamber as 
seat of the court.®° That did not, however, stop the Swiss from formally petition- 
ing for the redemption of the territorial court in 1471.8” When a similar démarche 
was discussed at a diet in Luzern six years later, Konstanz went so far as to offer to 
increase the mortgage sum by adding arrears of military expenditure from the 
Appenzell Wars at the beginning of the century, totalling 4000 fl, in order to 
make the court costlier to redeem.88 Massive further pressure even caused Emperor 
Frederick in 1480 to consider raising an imperial army against the Swiss, though 
nothing came of it; again, the emperor contemptuously brushed aside Archduke 
Sigismund's assurance that he would never surrender the territorial court—since 
it was not his to give!®? 
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In the meantime the situation had deteriorated. The VII cantons were putting 
pressure on nobles with estates in the Thurgau to swear allegiance and to perform 
military service.?? In the face of continuing unrest the cantons pondered whether 
to take over the Thurgau court by force.?! Alternatively, each of the cantons could 
advance 500 fl to redeem the Landgericht; if Konstanz refused, the court should be 
seized and transferred to Frauenfeld.?? 'Then, in January 1481, Bern and St Gallen 
put forward a solution to the impasse. Either the Thurgau should be divided, in 
half or in thirds, so that the cantons could redeem either half or two-thirds of the 
territorial court, with its administration remaining unaltered, or both court and 
bailiwick should be ruled jointly by the cantons and Konstanz, with the city receiving 
one-eighth and the VII cantons seven-eighths of the revenues.?? 

These convoluted proposals failed to gain approval among the cantons. Instead, 
in early 1482, it was agreed for a trial period of three or four years simply to divide 
the revenues from the court equally between the parties concerned.?^ It transpired 
that the cantons were deeply split over the way forward. Zürich wished to adhere 
to the terms proposed the previous year; Uri argued for a common administration, 
whereby Konstanz should not be forcibly deprived of the Landgericht; Schwyz and 
Unterwalden concurred, but Zug, Glarus, and Luzern, on the other hand, con- 
tinued to insist on its redemption.?? These divisions need occasion no surprise, for 
it was precisely in those years that the festering tensions between city and rural 
cantons in the Confederation came to a head over the right to conclude Burgrechte, 
a conflict which was only resolved (and then imperfectly) by the Compact of Stans 
in December 1481. Eventually, in early 1483 the VII cantons agreed to submit 
the matter to arbitration before the bishop of Konstanz. The bishop, Otto von 
Sonnenberg, himself an ally of the Swiss, reached a compromise, whereby three- 
quarters of the revenues of the territorial court should be assigned to the Swiss, but 
that the court itself should remain in Konstanz hands. Luzern’s objections were 
simply overridden.?° 

In these negotiations for the first time the status of Konstanz itself was the sub- 
ject of debate. It was Bern, ostensibly a disinterested party, which suggested that 
Konstanz might enter into a formal alliance with the Confederation, provided that 
it guaranteed open military access. Konstanz, too bruised to entertain such a shift 
in allegiance, turned the suggestion down, but it was destined to remain a red 
thread in the city’s troubled manoeuvrings between rival powers up to 1548.?7 

It was not only Konstanz, however, that felt the brunt of Swiss pressure in the 
Thurgau. The abbot of St Gallen was at loggerheads with the cantons over demands 
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that his subjects in the eastern Thurgau should swear loyalty to the Swiss—though 
by the same token he faced demands from Konstanz that they should be account- 
able to its territorial court!?® The bishop of Konstanz, too, resisted Swiss claims on 
his subjects in the Thurgau, as did the Carthusian priory of Ittingen, which was 
called upon to acknowledge the authority of the territorial bailiff. These skirmishes 
continued unabated throughout the 1480s and 1490s, with the Swiss insisting that 
those who defied the bailiff should be punished.?? But both sides had reason to feel 
aggrieved. The VII cantons complained that jurisdictional lords in the Thurgau 
were blocking the collection of fines levied upon their subjects guilty of maraud- 
ing, while Konstanz bewailed its inability to enforce sentences of its Landgericht 
because those convicted invoked Swiss protection.!9? Even after the Swiss War this 
impasse was not fully resolved. 
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Konstanzs Dilemma 


In several respects Konstanz by the late fifteenth century was well on its way to 
becoming a Swiss city. Its bishops, from Otto von Sonnenberg onwards, especially 
the long-serving Hugo von Hohenlandenberg (7 1496-1530; 1531-2), came 
from eminent Swiss noble families and were known to have Swiss sympathies.!?! 
They had entered alliances with the Swiss as early as 1469, and these were regularly 
renewed, while for its part the cathedral chapter had a Burgrecht treaty with Luzern, 
which was similarly extended.!?? Konstanz as a city held more lordships in the 
Thurgau than is commonly recognized, not to mention its numerous outburghers 
(rural citizens who had acquired burgher's rights).!95 Its patricians had castles and 
estates there, as well as in the Hegau and Klettgau.!94 Indeed, in 1487 the city sent 
Emperor Frederick a memorandum warning him of the dangers of creating a pan- 
South German alliance—accomplished the following year in the Swabian League— 
since many of Konstanz richer citizens were leaving the city and seeking Swiss 
protection.!9? Any sympathies for Austria appear to have come from the guilds, 
especially the fishers’ guild, with close commercial links to Swabia.!96 

At first sight the foundation of the Swabian League need have had few implica- 
tions for Konstanz. Emperor Frederick intention had been to construct a broad 
defensive alliance among cities and princes of the south to combat Bavarian 
expansion under the Wittelsbachs, or, more precisely, to forestall any attempt by 
Archduke Sigismund to mortgage Outer Austria to Bavaria.!?7 Indeed, the Swiss 
themselves were invited to participate. Konstanz was initially excused from joining 
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for fear of a Swiss military backlash. But once Frederick’s successor, King Maximilian, 
had added his signature, and, more pertinently, after he had forced the ageing and 
incompetent Archduke Sigismund into retirement in 1490, the league increasingly 
took on the aspect of a Habsburg instrument to coerce the Swiss 15 Whether 
Horst Carl, the undisputed authority on the Swabian League,’ is justified in 
describing in colourful language the decade up to the Swabian War as a ‘focusing 
and dramaturgical aggravation of latent conflicts between the Swabians and the 
Swiss is a matter of judgement:!!? here the undoubted propaganda war may 
conceal more subtle undercurrents of discord which did not flow in a straight 
line to open hostilities between self-defining enemies. At all events, Konstanz 
was caught in the crossfire. 

The VII cantons let it be known that any overture by Konstanz to the Swabian 
League would be attended by swift reprisals.!!! In 1489 Zürich specifically warned 
Konstanz that the Swiss would occupy several of the bishop's castles on both banks 
of Lake Konstanz, since the latter, too, was under pressure to join the League.!!? 
Whatever its own inclinations, Konstanz was constrained by the terms of the 
Perpetual Accord, which had designated the city as an impartial arbiter in any con- 
flict between Austria and the Confederation.!!? A close reading of the sources 
reveals, however, that the cantons were far from one mind over what stance to 
adopt towards Konstanz. In 1490 Zürich modified its earlier threat by assuring 
Konstanz of its support.!!4 The cantons were thrown into further disarray by an 
offer from Maximilian in 1492 to renew the Perpetual Accord, provided that the 
Swiss abandon their right of access to the four Forest Towns, in return for a one-off 
payment of 10,000 fl and an additional 500 fl per annum for six years (later 
extended to ten) to each canton.!!? Despite temptation, five rural cantons— 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, and Glarus—refused the bait.!!° 

An underlying irresolution may be inferred from the refusal of certain cantons 
on several occasions to send envoys to the diets equipped with full plenipotentiary 
powers. By 1494 it became apparent that some cantons would have preferred 
Maximilian to redeem the mortgage of the territorial court and transfer it to the 
Confederation, rather than accepting the lure of his pensions.'!” The following year 
fresh efforts were made to seal an alliance with Konstanz to prevent it joining the 
League (US Then, in 1496 Schwyz put forward a bold solution to the interminable 
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wrangling between Konstanz on the one hand and Uri, Unterwalden, and Zug, on 
the other: the city should be offered associated membership of the Confederation, 
on a par with St Gallen, Schaffhausen, and Rottweil.!!? It is more than likely that 
similar plans had been mooted before, since Maximilian had voiced his implacable 
opposition to any such move the previous year.!?? The difficulty was that the Inner 
cantons, the bit now firmly between their teeth, would not let go of claims to 
the Landgericht, negotiations over which dragged on fruitlessly until the eve of the 
Swiss War.!?! In reality, what alarmed Uri, Zug, and Unterwalden was the prospect 
of the urban cantons becoming dominant within the Confederation,!?? against 
which the instrument of common lordship afforded little counterweight. These 
tensions were already visible at the time of the quarrel over appointment to the see 
of Konstanz in 1480. At that juncture, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Glarus, and 
Zug supported the local Swiss candidate, Otto von Sonnenberg, whereas Zürich, 
Bern, and Luzern, together with Fribourg and Solothurn, concluded a Burgrecht in 
which they took the side of the Habsburg nominee, Ludwig von Freiberg.!?? 

We must assume that Schwyz’s proposal was meant seriously: in September 
1495, after all, a diet in Zürich noted that the citizens of Konstanz were more 
inclined to ally with the Swiss than the Swabian League.!?* But the plan had 
already been overtaken by events. From the early 1480s there had been growing 
resentment in the Confederation at the activities of supposed Jewish usurers in the 
Thurgau, who sought, and were granted, protection by Konstanz territorial court. 
Then, in early 1495, a band of irregulars drawn from Uri, Unterwalden, and Zug, 
numbering at least six hundred, in defiance of their authorities prohibition but 
probably with their tacit approval, invaded the Thurgau, ostensibly to protect the 
common folk from harm at the hands of the Jews, the last of whom had in fact 
been driven out of the Thurgau and were now seeking restitution of their property. 
The irregulars hoped thereby to force Konstanz to surrender the Landgericht, and 
it was only Swiss mediation that persuaded them to turn homewards at 
Frauenfeld,!?3 but not before they had extracted a commitment from the city to 
pay a ransom of 4000 fl if it refused to give way. Any hope that Konstanz might 
align itself to the Confederation was, for the moment, dashed, not least since it was 
only prepared to contemplate full membership, not association. !?° 

Not surprisingly, Konstanz switched tack. It indicated in October 1495 that it 
was now willing to join the Swabian League, though the deed was not formalized 
until December 1498.!?7 It can have come as small comfort to Konstanz that the 
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other cantons’ willingness to broker a settlement with the three Forest cantons was 
made dependent on the city's first agreeing to pay the 4000 fl as recompense: their 
subsequent assurance that in any failure to pay they would instruct the three 
cantons—notoriously unbiddable—to desist from any armed aggression must have 
rung exceedingly hollow.!?? In the meantime, in a bitter twist, Bishop Hugo, with 
whom the city was embroiled in jurisdictional disputes, had appeared in person at 
a diet in Zürich in July 1497 to reaffirm his Swiss alliance, including granting 
access to his castle at Kaiserstuhl.!?? But to no avail. Both he and the cathedral 
chapter came under pressure to join the Swabian League, notwithstanding their 
known sympathies. 'The chapter was the first to succumb, in January 1497, fol- 
lowed by Bishop Hugo in February, who had to open his castle of Gottlieben to a 
garrison from the league.!?? In the ensuing conflict they strained every sinew to 
remain neutral, with indifferent success. 
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6 
The Swiss or Swabian War of 1499 


Could full-scale war have been averted? On the Swiss side there were few visible 
preparations for war.!?! Indeed, it has been argued that the Swiss could not have 
sustained a long campaign, given their dependence on imported salt for their 
stock-rearing and cheese production sourced largely from Austrian mines in the 
Tirol.!?? Was it not more likely that the war of attrition over rights in the Thurgau 
would have continued, with punitive raids against Konstanz and further afield? 

For Maximilian and the Swabian League matters were not so clear-cut. As king of 
the Romans (he was only crowned emperor in 1508), Maximilian had several bones 
to pick with the Swiss. At the great reform diet at Worms in 1495 their envoys had 
refused to contribute to the Common Penny, the general tax to be imposed on all 
members of the Empire. When Maximilian further demanded that the Swiss muster 
10,000 men to halt the Turkish invasion of Croatia and to support his planned cam- 
paign to Rome, they played possum.!?? Instead, eight of the by now X cantons (that 
is, without Bern, Schwyz, or the half-canton Obwalden) forged an alliance with 
France.!*4 The danger that the Swiss might send mercenaries to assist the French king 
Charles VIII in his Italian campaign only aggravated the situation.!?? There followed 
a diplomatic quadrille involving envoys of the pope, Maximilian, the king of Spain, 
Venice, and Milan, who sought to wean the Swiss from their French allegiance by 
offering more money.!%° At the 1498 diet in Freiburg im Breisgau relations deterior- 
ated further. Swiss protests that the decree of imperial outlawry which had been 
proclaimed against their associated member Rottweil for its refusal to pay the 
Common Penny or join the Swabian League fell on deaf ears.!?7 

The real threat, however, lay not at imperial but at regional or even local level. 
That applied above all to the situation at the eastern end of Lake Konstanz, where 
the Rhine turned sharply southwards into the high Alps, rather than to Swabia. 
The earlier conflict between the city and abbacy of St Gallen in 1489/90—in itself 
a purely Swiss affair—in which the city had sought to break the shackles of terri- 
torial encirclement to construct a city-state of its own, is a prime example. The IV 
cantons who were the abbey's protectors—Ziirich, Luzern, Schwyz, and Glarus— 
intervened on behalf of their ally, the abbot, whom they were bound to protect, 
against the citizens and their supporters from Appenzell. The city in its turn sought 
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help from both the Swabian League and also imperial cities on the north shore of 
Lake Konstanz, with whom it had long enjoyed cordial relations.!?® Thereupon, the 
League sent 10,000 men into the Rheintal, though last-minute mediation averted 
open warfare.!?? It is not hard to see how such conflicts could spin out of 
control. 140 

Worse was to befall at the end of the decade. Archduke Sigismund' so-called ‘evil 
councillors’ (böse Räte), who had been banished by Maximilian after his assumption 
of the reins of government in Tirol, had mostly sought refuge in Switzerland, from 
where they inveighed against the king and intrigued against their successors in 
Innsbruck.!4! The Austrian government then became embroiled in a conflict with 
the Rhaetian Leagues over control over the Miinstertal (Val Miistair) and the Lower 
Engadin.!? The implications were grave, because both the Grey League (Grauer 
Bund) in 1497 and the League of the House of God (Gotteshausbund) in 1498 had 
been admitted to the Confederation as associated members.! 4? 

In January 1499 troops of the Swabian League were mobilized, primarily to 
defend their own region from any military overspill. Only an expeditionary force 
was sent into Vorarlberg. This comprised hired mercenaries from Swabia who, get- 
ting wind of a truce at the beginning of February, turned tail. When hostilities 
resumed at the end of the month, the mercenaries, thirsting to take revenge upon 
the despised 'cow-Swiss, suffered a humiliating defeat before the walls of 
Bregenz.!44 The ability of the league to act was in any case hobbled by protracted 
negotiation over its extension—unlike the Confederation, it was not based on a 
perpetual alliance but a renewable one. Thereafter, the league took little part in the 
hostilities in Graubünden; its activities were largely confined to the Hegau.!4 

In April 1499 Maximilian, infuriated by the decision of the X cantons to form 
an alliance with King Louis XII of France,! 46 declared what up to then had been a 
dynastic-territorial conflict as an ‘imperial war’ (Reichskrieg), under whose provi- 
sions all the Estates of the Empire were beholden to participate. The same month 
he arrived on the Upper Rhine with troop reinforcements from the Netherlands, 
putting the Alsatian imperial cities in the Lower Union under duress to support 
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him; only Basel, despite the cities threat of a siege, managed to stay neutral.!^7 
With that, a third front was opened up in the west, far removed from the Swabian 
League’s sphere of operation.!48 Full-scale war had begun. 

In effect, the Swiss War was fought as a series of local, and largely unconnected, 
battles along the Rhine from the Upper Rhine to the Hochrhein and then to the 
Alpine Rhine. The only common denominator was hatred of the Swiss, with the 
loudest abuse coming more from Swabia than from Alsace.!^ Maximilian’s over- 
arching purpose, however, was not so much to punish the Swiss for their manifold 
defiance of his wishes as to clear and safeguard a passage for his army over the Alps 
into the duchy of Milan, his most powerful ally against France.!?? In that sense, it 
was the war in Graubünden, rather than Swabia, which could hardly have been 
avoided.!?! The term ‘Swabian War is therefore a misnomer. In Bernd Marquardt’s 
scathing verdict, the war in Swabia was 'ultimately an accidental affair stemming 
from a nugatory cause .1?? 

Maximilian campaign was effectively over before it had properly begun. At the 
end of April he had reached Überlingen and by June he was preparing to lead an 
army of 15,000 men southwards from his headquarters in Konstanz. But by then 
his Tirolean troops had been defeated in the Vintschgau (Val Venosta) in late May; 
Maximilian's own expedition over the Alps in June ended in dismal retreat; and in 
the west imperial forces had been crushed at Dornach by Basel in late July, leaving 
their commander, Count Heinrich of Fürstenberg, dead on the field of battle. With 
that, the war was over.!?? A truce was declared, with the duke of Milan in August 
offering to mediate. Peace was finally achieved in the Treaty of Basel in September. 154 
Significantly, the treaty was concluded not between the Confederation and the 
Empire, but between the Swiss and Maximilian in his capacity as count of Tirol 
and archduke of Austria, together with the Swabian League, of which he was a 
member. 173 To secure the peace, the Milanese negotiator, Galeazzo Visconti, prom- 
ised the Swiss that they would be granted—at long last!—the Thurgau territorial 
court as a mortgage against a payment of 20,000 fl, which could only be redeemed 
by the emperor. !?$ The cession was deemed not to be the spoils of war but repar- 
ations on the part of the aggressor.!?” Konstanz itself was obliged henceforth to 
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remain neutral;!5® by the same token, the city withdrew from membership of the 
Swabian League when its renewal was discussed in 1500.15? 

The Peace of Basel had further consequences: the city of Basel abandoned its 
precarious neutrality and was accepted as a full member of the Confederation, not 
without opposition from within the city and without,!® while Schaffhausen, as a 
reward for its solidarity in the war, was elevated from associated to full membership 
in the same year.!6! But in other respects little appeared to have changed. As Tom 
Brady has observed, ‘a few cities did turn Swiss... but the confederates no longer 
dreamed of glory in Swabia or on the Upper Rhine'.!9? If we look in greater detail 
at the conduct of the war on the Hochrhein, the reasons may become apparent. 
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Raids and Retaliation 


In the course of 1499 the Swiss from their headquarters at Schwaderloh in the 
Thurgau, just south of Konstanz, mounted three separate raids into the Hegau, 
with further sorties to the Alpine Rhine, the eastern Black Forest, and the Klettgau. 
Although Diessenhofen had been instructed to wall up one its gates, initial prepar- 
ations on the Swiss side seem to have been desultory, but Bishop Hugo’s agreement 
in January to hand over Gottlieben castle on Konstanzs doorstep to the Swabian 
League acted as a wake-up call, for it promptly installed a garrison there, as rumours 
were flying that the Thurgau peasants were intending to occupy Gottlieben, 
Kreuzlingen, and Münsterlingen themselves.!6? The Swiss immediately ordered 
the Thurgau bailiff to take possession of his castles of Klingnau and Kaiserstuhl; 
Bischofszell, Arbon, and other strongholds followed over the next few months 164 
Konstanz in turn set about strengthening its own defences. While the sorties 
appear to reflect a collective will, there were nevertheless palpable divisions over 
strategy, principally between Zürich and Bern. At the outset the latter had hoped to 
avoid war altogether, and remained reluctant to venture beyond the Rhine.!9? 
Moreover, the repetitive nature of the raids suggests that no consistent or long-term 
strategy underlay the Swiss expeditions, unless it was simply to sow confusion. 

In early 1499 the cantons were planning to advance on several fronts. The Inner 
cantons were given the task of guarding the Rheintal in the east, while defence on 
the Hochrhein was primarily the responsibility of Zürich and Luzern.!56 In February 
a contingent was despatched to guard the Sarganserland, while preparations were 
under way to engage the league at its supposed weakest point by attacking the 
Hegau nobility. This expedition was the work of four urban cantons, Zürich, Bern, 
Fribourg, and Solothurn.!°” The latter two, as recently admitted full members, 
were clearly anxious to show their commitment by their presence in the Thurgau, 
since they nursed hopes of being allowed to share in the administration of its com- 
mon lordship. That internal Confederal politics also played a role may be inferred 
from Solothurns surprising unwillingness to launch an attack on the Frick valley, 
the one remaining Austrian territory of any size south of the Rhine, even though it 
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lay next door. It might seem that here was an opportunity missed by a small 
city-state which had spent much of the previous half-century buzzing like an angry 
hornet around the north-western fringes of the Confederation, infuriating both 
Basel and its bishop, whilst waging a war of attrition against its powerful aristo- 
cratic rivals, the counts of Thierstein, with whom it was supposedly allied!!°® Yet 
behind this we may discern the deterrent hand of Bern, which had no desire to see 
Solothurn become too big for its boots.!9? 

The first Hegau campaign encountered mostly women and children in the villages; 
the men had been withdrawn to the nobles’ castles, which the Swiss set on fire.!7? 
What alarmed Konstanz, however, was that in this sortie the majority of the Thurgau 
nobility had closed ranks with the Swiss, not the city or its allies.!! Simultaneously, 
news reached the Swiss camp that the counts of Lupfen as Austrian partisans were 
planning to attack the county of Klettgau from the west, whose lords, the counts of 
Sulz, had a long-standing Burgrecht with Zürich.!7? Count Rudolf vacillated, hoping 
to remain neutral, but finally placed a garrison in the town of Tiengen and Küssaburg 
castle, claiming that he was acting as a count of the Empire. 17 

That situation did not last long. By the beginning of April Swabian troops had 
taken Dengen, Küssaberg, and also Stühlingen, the seat of the counts of Lupfen.!7* 
Before a fresh Swiss campaign into the Hegau and the Baar could be mounted, the 
Swabian League had struck. A league army of over 5000 men, infantry and cavalry, 
crossed the Rhine, inflicting severe casualties on the Swiss troops in their encamp- 
ment at Schwaderloh, but were subsequently outmanoeuvred and put to flight. 
This, too, proved to be more an opportunistic raid than a planned battle. Thereafter 
both sides were largely caught in a stalemate.!7? 

For the Swiss forces in the Thurgau recapture of those towns in the Klettgau 
seized by the league—a platform from which to launch strikes across the Rhine— 
was an immediate priority. Already some Klettgauers had sought refuge in Eglisau 
castle, Zürich's one stronghold north of the Rhine, which it had acquired three 
years previously.!7° In its march into the Wutach valley in mid-April an army 
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recruited from all the urban cantons had within two weeks retaken Tiengen (where 
it threatened to kill all nobles), Küssaburg castle, Stühlingen, and Blumenfeld. The 
booty garnered in Blumenfeld alone is reckoned to have amounted to 10,000 1.177 
Austrian peasants in the Black Forest to the north were ordered to swear obedience 
to the Confederation within three days.'78 

The advance of the emperor’s army, however, caused disarray in Swiss ranks. 
Bern and Fribourg withdrew their troops in late April from Blumenfeld in order to 
meet a possible counterattack in the Sundgau. By refusing to join their fellow- 
confederates in pressing on to Überlingen they left Zürich, Luzern, and Zug with 
little choice but to withdraw from the Hegau. That did not deter the Confederal 
diet at Zürich from planning a third campaign into the Hegau in mid-May.!7? 
Zürich led the enthusiasts; Bern remained cool. Although the Swiss intended to 
besiege Stockach, the approach of massed league troops caused them to pull 
back.!5? Bern and Fribourg, who had already been accused of shirking their duty 
in the Klettgau, were now roundly abused as Kistenfeger; that is, their soldiers were 
only bent on plundering and pillaging the Hegau.!*! 

Both sides were by now war-weary. Maximilian's plans in mid-July to mount a 
three-pronged assault on the Swiss from Vorarlberg, Konstanz, and Basel, as 
desperate as they were unrealizable, collapsed in the wake of Dornach.!?? In the 
peace negotiations there was much jockeying for position among the Swiss. 
In early July Zürich had already signalled that it wished to restore the status quo ante 
in the Klettgau, but since it had been occupied by a joint army from the cantons, 
the diet was keen to convert it into a common lordship.!5? It subsequently tran- 
spired, after peace had been signed, that Luzern was particularly eager to go down 
this path.184 That rivalry may well account for the lack of success, but given the 
continuing wrangling over the Thurgau and the Landgericht we are entitled to ask 
whether a certain disillusion with the administration of common lordships may 
also have set in. 

Despite the truce, skirmishes continued throughout the Klettgau. Swiss envoys 
meeting in Basel in early September were deliberating whether to besiege Gottlieben, 
but Bern suggested it would be better to launch a new attack on the four Forest 
Towns.!55 Even after the conclusion of the Treaty of Basel on 22 September 1499 
the Klettgau remained unsettled. In October Ziirich finally agreed to hand back 
Küssaburg castle to the counts of Sulz.'8° With greater reluctance, the city, 
together with Schaffhausen, had to forsake any hope of retaining the bishop of 
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Konstanz’s lordships of Hallau and Neunkirch, which had been occupied by 
the Swiss in April that year,!®” in the teeth of the cantons’ opposition.!5? 
Schaffhausen's success in incorporating these lordships into its city-state had to 
wait until the 1520s.'8° 

Given the undeniable differences over strategy between the cantons, on the one 
hand, and the poorly coordinated actions of the Swabian League, on the other, it 
is legitimate to ask, therefore, whether the purpose of the campaigns along the 
Hochrhein was primarily plunder and revenge, rather than a concerted attempt to 
seize and hold enemy territory.!?? Both sides hired mercenaries alongside the 
deployment of regular troops. Any delay or default in paying their wages was a 
ready excuse to plunder in kind what they were owed in cash.!?! The problem was 
compounded by the activity of irregulars outwith the control of the field com- 
manders; these were mostly bands of footloose youth whose only loyalty was to 
themselves. In addition, there were spies at large: one such, Hans Önli, admitted 
to being a member of a gang plotting acts of arson in the Hegau, at Radolfzell, 
Überlingen, and elsewhere. Önli claimed to be acting on the instructions of a 
Zürich spymaster, but it is just as likely that he and his associates—curiously 
described as ‘lepers —were marauding on their own account.!?? Some Swiss even 
hired themselves out to the Swabian League or the Hegau nobility, and thus found 
themselves fighting their own countrymen.!?? 

Forays for booty followed by a swift retreat became the norm. That was the case 
in the various Swiss sorties into the Hegau and Klettgau, and in the retaliatory 
attack by Habsburg troops on Eglisau in February 1499.!4 Just how confused— 
and confusing—motives might be is graphically illustrated by the capture of 
Stühlingen in April 1499. Towards the end of the month Zürich’s commanders in 
the field reported to the city council that their men had taken Stühlingen castle. 
Because of its strategic location on Schaffhausen's border it was agreed to install a 
garrison of ten men drawn from each canton. But once a cache of wine and corn 
was discovered, it was decided to loot the castle—described as ‘the pleasantest little 
tower of Babel you could imagine’!—but to leave the town unscathed.!?? After 
fisticuffs had broken out over the correct division of the spoils, however, the mood 
changed. Against their own undertaking, Zürich's troops then set about plunder- 
ing the town, which earned the city a stiff rebuke from Luzern, which insisted that 
the matter be brought before the dier 179 
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Helmut Maurer has argued that during the Swiss War the Confederates collectively 
sought to subjugate both the Black Forest and the Hegau.!?7 But what did that mean 
in practice? Swiss expansion north of the Rhine may have been a long-cherished 
dream,!?8 but did it entail territorial aggrandizement or, more probably, the secur- 
ity which military access to the four Forest Towns would provide, as the Perpetual 
Accord of 1474 had laid down? Only Zürich and Schaffhausen had unmistakable 
territorial ambitions;!?? the latter missed its chances in 1499 and only made up 
lost ground in the 1520s. Zürich's toehold north of the Rhine, the lordship of 
Eglisau, comprising four villages which remain part of canton Zürich to this 
day,??? offered an obvious launching-pad for further expansion, but the city failed 
to convert its Burgrecht with the counts of Sulz into an annexation of the Klettgau: 
not only the Habsburgs but the other Confederates, as we have seen, would not 
countenance it. On a constitutional level, furthermore, the Swabian League, not- 
withstanding its defeat, did not disband; its continued existence provided a forum 
for conflict resolution amongst its members which limited the scope of the Swiss 
to intervene as mediators in south-west German affairs.??! 
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8 
Ihe Peace of Basel and Its Aftermath 


Traditionally, the Peace of Basel has been regarded as a watershed. On a regional 
level the focus of imperial politics shifted from southern Germany to international 
conflicts in Flanders, Burgundy, Italy, and Hungary. By 1500 the Swiss had 
detached themselves from the Empire as an ‘institutionally consolidated polity 
(Peter Moraw)??? and had established their own separate identity. At a local level 
armed hostilities along the Rhine ceased; between the Swiss and the ‘Swabians’ no 
further military engagements occurred until the end of the ancien régime. During 
the German Peasants’ War of 1524-6, which convulsed the whole of southern 
Germany except Bavaria, the rebels sought to rouse the subjects of Solothurn, 
Schaffhausen, and Zürich, their immediate neighbours to the south, but the magis- 
trates of these cities were largely successful in keeping unrest at bay. There was 
never any likelihood that the peasants’ ‘struggle against feudalism (Peter Blickle)?9? 
would spill over into Switzerland, even if the cities’ oligarchies were scarcely less 
‘feudal’ in their treatment of rural subjects than their aristocratic and seigneurial 
counterparts to the north.?94 

In broad outline this picture may be accurate, but it conceals more than it 
reveals. It has been pointed out that the provisions of the treaty in diplomatic 
terms contained little that was new, except to reaffirm Konstanz’s neutrality.?% 
The Rhine was relegated to a secondary theatre of politics.?96 From an inter- 
national perspective the achievement of peace allowed King Maximilian to forge 
a new relationship with the Confederation, henceforth to be mined as a source of 
mercenaries for his international campaigns.??7 As early as 1500 he had proposed 
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the renewal of the Perpetual Accord, even though this overture was signed by only 
four out of the X cantons.?°8 Nevertheless, that vision was to be realized and 
reinforced by the conclusion of the Hereditary Agreement of 1511, which 
remained the cornerstone of Austrian—Helvetic relations until 1806.*° Bettina 
Braun believes that this easing of tension was only possible because the Treaty of 
Basel declared the Rhine to be a legally recognized frontier.?!? In fact, the treaty 
contained no such provision; the emergence of a frontier, mentally or geograph- 
ically, remains highly controversial in Swiss historiography, and will be considered 
in the conclusion to this chapter. 

At a local level, by contrast, the Treaty of Basel brought no immediate end to 
long-running conflicts. Under its terms Konstanz was indeed required to surren- 
der the territorial court (Landgericht) to all X cantons, though both the abbot of 
St Gallen and the bishop of Konstanz were granted certain exemptions.?!! During 
the negotiations beforehand, however, the cantons had not displayed a united 
front: Obwalden declared itself indifferent over the issue of the Landgericht.?? 
Once the X cantons had taken control of the territorial court, Bern, Fribourg, and 
Solothurn naturally demanded that they now be allowed to share in the adminis- 
tration of the territorial bailiwick of the Thurgau alongside the VII cantons; their 
plea was echoed by Schaffhausen, even though it did not become a full member 
until 1501.?13 These requests were persistently refused by the VII cantons.?!* 
Since the latter argued that the territorial bailiff should also take charge of the 
territorial court (now removed to Frauenfeld),?!? the outcome was a perfect recipe 
for legal chaos. Already Bern, Fribourg, and Solothurn were so aggrieved that they 
sought to have the matter laid before the imperial diet at Augsburg in early 
1500?!1°—a telling sign that the Swiss still regarded themselves as part of the 
Empire as a juridical entity. 
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For its part, Konstanz was unwilling to accept the terms of the treaty as they 
applied to the territorial court.?!7 For the next two years the city found itself pulled 
in different directions by a mixture of blandishments and threats from the Swiss and 
Maximilian. The Swiss declared that they would withhold dues and rents in the 
Thurgau until Konstanz handed over the territorial court.?!? In riposte, the city 
claimed that it would suffer greatly if it had to cede the Landgericht. What that 
meant in practice is not altogether clear. The Bernese negotiator, the long-serving 
city secretary Dr Thüring Fricker, reported that highly discrepant figures about its 
revenues were being bandied about among the Swiss: some said it brought in a mere 
80 fl a year (is this a scribal error for 8,000 fl?), others 30,000 fl. Fricker himself 
estimated the income as not less than 18,000 £1.?!? This latter figure has some plausi- 
bility since it echoes the total of 20,000 fl which Galeazzo Visconti had originally 
suggested as compensation during the treaty negotiations.??? The same figure was 
also mentioned in the bishop of Konstanz’s efforts at mediation in May 1500.2?! 

If no agreement could be reached, the Konstanz council suggested retaining 
an area of the Thurgau under its control and adding 8000 fl to the imperial 
mortgage to reflect its increased value.??? The Swiss envoys were not impressed by 
this proposal.??? Any such division of the Thurgau would not last, they (plausibly) 
asserted. Nor would the matter be resolved if Konstanz were to join the 
Confederation, for that would only cause Fribourg, Solothurn, and Schaffhausen 
to complain (at discriminatory treatment).??* When the Confederates met to 
consider the situation at Schaffhausen in mid-May no consensus was achieved.??? 
The Konstanz magistrates were themselves cautious, instructing their envoys to 
refer back any Swiss proposal.?26 

A year later the city magistrates repeated their insistence that any formal alliance 
with the Swiss must include either retention of the territorial court or a guarantee 
of a reduced territory in the Thurgau north of the Thur. At the same time they 
indicated their willingness to undertake military campaigns with the Swiss, sharing 
the spoils proportionately, as should likewise happen with any pensions from 
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foreign powers.??7 By 1502, apprehensive that Konstanz might still succumb to a 
Swiss embrace, Maximilian intervened. The instructions to his envoys envisaged 
that the city should remain open to imperial troops, in return for which the king 
promised it 1000 fl annually from the Innsbruck treasury and another 10,000 fl as 
acceptance of his protection (Schirmgeld). He intimated that the Estates of the 
Empire were lukewarm in helping Konstanz regain the Landgericht—not surpris- 
ingly since it was in defiance of an internationally recognized treaty??? In its 
response the city noted the king's proposal to divide the Thurgau, which would 
have created a cordon sanitaire south of the city, but insisted that it would prefer to 
see the Landgericht restored.??? 'That did not stop Maximilian from clinging to the 
proposal in an attempt to exert pressure on the Swiss.??? A petition by Konstanz's 
magistrates to the king two years later protesting at the Swiss territorial bailiff's 
blockade of food supplies to the city and the withholding of rent payments indi- 
cates that, while the Thurgau had finally passed under Swiss control,??! a stalemate 
rather than a solution had been reached.” There were further ructions in 1507 
and 1510.29? Zürich, keen to see no infringement of its northern borders, pon- 
dered anew whether Konstanzs admission to membership of the Confederation 
might be coupled with the restitution of the Landgericht. In that case, the Thurgau 
would serve under Konstanzs military command, for which the city should pay 
the Swiss an annual recognition fee of between 3000 and 4000 fl. Ihe other can- 
tons were deeply unenthusiastic, but recognized that in the prevailing precarious 
military situation a degree of flexibility was desirable. They were well aware of 
Konstanzs strategic importance, but were opposed to the idea that the city should 
receive any restoration of territory or jurisdictional sovereignty, unless it were 
admitted as a new member. The cantons’ response was (as in the past) both incom- 
plete and contradictory.2?^ 

Conflict over the territorial court of the Thurgau poisoned relations between 
Konstanz and the Swiss, which the Peace of Basel had done nothing to resolve. But 
there were at least four other bones of contention which throw into sharp relief 
how problematic the administration of the Thurgau as a common lordship con- 
tinued to be. The abbot of St Gallen, who had never fully accepted the VII cantons 
control of the Thurgau after 1460, continued to cause trouble, even though he was 
an associated member. Before the peace was signed the abbot had been infringing 
Konstanzs high jurisdiction in those eastern parts of the Thurgau which he claimed 
as his own by erecting a gallows and also by prohibiting subjects in his lesser juris- 
dictions from appealing to the Landgericht??? He even threatened to bring the 
matter before the imperial court of chancery (Reichskammergericht) or abide by a 
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direct ruling from the emperor himself—another sign of Swiss loyalty to the 
Empire in principle!?3° After the peace, of course, his quarrel shifted to the VII 
cantons. In 1500 and 1501 he protested repeatedly at attempts to force his Thurgau 
subjects, both nobles and commoners, to swear fealty to the cantons. Though an 
agreement determining the boundary between the Thurgau landgraviate and the 
so-called ‘old territory’ of the abbey was reached in 1501, it did not hold.??7 
In 1508 the Swiss territorial bailiff declared that the abbot, the bishop of Konstanz, 
and several jurisdictional lords (Gerichtsherren) were still refusing to allow their 
subjects to acknowledge Swiss overlordship.??® The dispute with the abbot dragged 
on until 1512 when it finally seems to have been settled.??? 

The legal status of the jurisdictional lords was resolved in an unusual manner. 
In 1509 it was agreed that their rights of lower jurisdiction be respected.?4? Then 
in the following year they agreed to take a newly worded oath to the territorial 
bailiff on his assuming office or else at the annual Confederal oath-taking.?*! This 
oath replaced an act of homage (Huldigungseid) (considered unconscionable) 
with an oath to preserve the public peace (Landfriedenseid) and to acknowledge 
Confederal law as supreme.?*? Thereafter the Gerichtsherren were recast as an Estate 
of the Thurgau, with representation in the territorial diet.?4? The Thurgau, con- 
trary to common misconception, remained a landscape of nobles and castles until 
the modern era.?** 

With the bishopric of Konstanz matters should have been more straightforward 
since the bishops had so few secular possessions, either in the Thurgau or in the 
Hegau. Nevertheless, the Swiss had asserted supremacy over Arbon and Horn in 
1499,?^^ and in the first decade of the sixteenth century the bishop repeatedly 
found himself at odds with the territorial bailiff over the latter's infringement of his 
rights in the Thurgau.?“ A final deed of arbitration was not sealed until 1520.74” 
Furthermore, in 1510 Bishop Hugo was obliged to accept a Swiss garrison in 
Gottlieben castle.?48 There it stayed for two years until the question of cost and the 
signing of che Hereditary Agreement in 1511 persuaded the Swiss to withdraw 
their troops and replace them with a Swiss bailiff, Hans von Landenberg.?*? The 
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Swiss even contemplated buying Gottlieben outright from the bishop.?°° The 
bishop’s attempts to buttress his authority by incorporating the abbey of Reichenau 
into his secular territory between 1508 and 1516 met with mixed fortunes. King 
Maximilian granted the Reichenau to the bishop in 1510, much to the chagrin of 
Konstanz, which feared encirclement, but the transfer was not completed.??! In 1516 
Bshop Hugo finally abandoned his claim in return for compensation of 6000 fl, 
which the abbey itself had to pay??? Only in 1540 was the abbey finally incorpor- 
ated into the bishopric, but the bishops only exercised lower jurisdiction: capital 
jurisdiction meted out in the territorial court had long passed to the Swiss 277 
That leaves Zürich, ostensibly the most expansionist of the VII cantons. Yet it 
fought doggedly to preserve its own rights in two Thurgau villages, Stammheim 
and Nussbaumen, against the authority of the Swiss territorial bailiwick. Its obdur- 
acy, first expressed in 1501, proved hard to overcome,??* evident in its refusal up 
to 1503 regularly to attend Confederal diets.??? Efforts at mediation led nowhere 
until it was proposed that the Luzern magistrate should personally intervene.??° 
The outcome was that Zürich had to accept the authority of the territorial court, 
but was allowed to retain lesser jurisdiction.??7 By contrast, Zürich showed itself 
more conciliatory when it came to the Klettgau. Collective occupation of the 
Klettgau in the Swiss War put an end to any independent outthrust, so that the city 
contented itself with rebuilding its strained relations with the counts of Sulz; the 
city’s Burgrechte with the counts were regularly renewed.??® Any lingering hopes of 
incorporating the Klettgau in any case evaporated once Zürich had embraced the 
Reformation.??? Even so, a final determination of the border between Zürich, 
Schaffhausen, and the Klettgau had to wait until the mid-seventeenth century.?°° 
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9 
Ihe Hereditary Agreement of 1511 


Maximilian, for purely utilitarian ends, had sought a rapprochement with the 
cantons as soon as the Swiss War was over. As Bettina Braun has argued, the old 
regional hostility within southern Germany towards the Swiss was peripheral to his 
imperial vision which was focused on the conflict with France over hegemony in 
Italy. In her verdict, the Swiss War was a local conflict which had spun out of con- 
trol, rather than the ineluctable consequence of a ‘hereditary animosity’ between 
the Confederation and the house of Austria.?°! Nevertheless, it was not altogether 
easy to bring a new accord to fruition. After 1501 the Confederation had expanded 
to XII cantons, with Appenzell to join as the last full member in 1513. Should the 
Perpetual Accord of 1474 now be extended to the new cantons and indeed to the 
associated members? A draft treaty in January 1511 proposed that they should,?6? 
but several cantons—Luzern, Uri, Schwyz, Nidwalden, Zug, and Basel—had 
misgivings.?9? Though the final wording of the treaty in February did name all the 
Swiss members—a deliberate back-dating to preserve the fiction of unanimity—by 
the summer of 1511 Maximilian's envoys were putting pressure on the six cantons 
to sign.?ć4 Yet it was not until January 1512 that Uri and Schwyz ratified the 
Agreement, shortly to be followed by Luzern.?6? 

This reluctance can be explained by the high-handed treatment meted out to 
Konstanz in 1510 by Maximilian, which appeared to jeopardize the city's neutral- 
ity, enshrined in the Peace of Basel. Voices had been raised, above all in Zürich, 
whether Konstanz should not, after all, seek security by joining the Confederation.?6° 
In September that year the king had appeared with an armed detachment in the 
city to punish it for its close relations with the Swiss, with whom it had long been 
in clandestine talks.?97 His tactic was to clip the wings of the pro-Helvetic faction 
on the council (most of whom had fled at news of his impending arrival) by 
increasing the representation of the guilds (supposedly pro-Austrian) on the Great 
and Small Councils at the expense of patrician seats.2°® In the treaty of protection 
which the city was obliged to sign the following year Konstanz was promised an 
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annual recognition payment of 1000 fl, but in addition 123 citizens (an arbitrary 
number?) were pressed into his service and required to take an oath of loyalty to 
Austria, not to the city.?6? Konstanz was stripped of its right to conclude foreign 
treaties and had to remain an open city for the Empire at all times, not just in war. 
As Helmut Maurer has observed, its status as an imperial free city was fatally com- 
promised.*7° A parallel treaty was concluded with the bishop of Konstanz, effect- 
ively confirming his rights within the city, though the clergy lost much of their 
fiscal immunity: henceforth they must pay the wine excise and an inheritance tax 
should they be bequeathed property by a citizen.??! 

It is clear that for Maximilian the emasculation of Konstanz was a precondition 
to his signing the Hereditary Agreement. If relations with the Swiss were to be put on 
a stable and lasting basis, then Konstanz, as a source of potential destabilization— 
the possibility that it might ‘turn Swiss—had to be hobbled. Because the agree- 
ment was signed by Maximilian as archduke of Austria, it has been dismissed as 
little more than a neighbourhood treaty, intended to prevent conflicts spilling 
across the Rhine.?7? That verdict is not quite accurate. Maximilian signed not only 
on behalf of Tirol and Outer Austria but as ruler of the Franche-Comté as well. Its 
scope reached westwards, so that it had implications for the Romandie as well 
as for northern Switzerland.?7? That is why emperor Charles V at the start of his 
reign in 1519 instructed his brother, Archduke Ferdinand, to adhere strictly to the 
terms of the Hereditary Agreement, since any transgression would immediately be 
exploited by France.?74 Ferdinand complied; he increased the annual pension paid 
to each canton by 800 fl from 200 fl to 1000 f1,?7? a step which the emperor sub- 
sequently endorsed.?”° 
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The significance of the Hereditary Agreement has been overshadowed by the 
Confederal peace treaty with France in 1516,77 transformed into a formal alliance 
(though not without some dissent) in 1521.?75 Unlike the latter accord, the Swiss 
were quite clear that it was a pact of convenience, not an alliance of solidarity.?7? 
While the agreement forswore any promise of mutual military assistance in an 
emergency (unlike 1474),?3? it did contain a non-aggression clause in any future 
conflict, and sought to discountenance the polemics and invective which had 
soured the previous half-century. Moreover, it provided that neither side should 
attempt to admit subjects of the other into its Burgrecht.”®! In short, it placed a 
capstone on a long history of inimical relations: its very durability is testimony of 
how necessary that settlement had become. 
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Calm amidst the Storm 


Between 1520 and 1540 southern Germany and Switzerland were convulsed by 
political, social, and religious upheaval. First, Duke Ulrich's expulsion from his 
duchy of Württemberg by troops from the Swabian League in 1519, followed by 
an Austrian government of occupation, together with his attempts from exile to 
recruit mercenaries in Switzerland to recapture his territory; then the mass uprising 
of the common man in the Peasants’ War of 1524-6, whose origins were on the 
Hochrhein in the county of Stühlingen; and lastly the spread of evangelical doc- 
trines from Zürich under its preacher Huldrych Zwingli, which not only split the 
Confederation but embraced the precariously poised city of Konstanz—all these 
could have served as the pretext for outright war engulfing both banks of the 
Rhine. Indeed, rumours of war were rife. Yet the antagonism which had soured 
relations during the preceding hundred years did not lead to a fresh conflict 
between ‘Swabians’ and Swiss. Some of the invective which had accompanied that 
hatred was in fact displaced onto the emerging conflict between Protestant and 
Catholic cantons: in 1524, for example, some Zürich subjects mocked the Forest 
cantons as ‘cow-straps’ (Kuhkammen, that is, the cords to which cowbells were 
attached).?8? In the same year the innkeeper at Töss by Winterthur was reported to 
have declared that the ‘cow-muzzles’ and ‘cow-tails (that is, the Inner cantons) 
should embrace the true Christian (evangelical) faich.?®3 

Although Duke Ulrich had a Burgrecht with the Confederation, the cantons 
made it clear that they had no intention of intervening militarily on his behalt 297 
Luzern and Solothurn may publicly have expressed their solidarity with Duke 
Ulrich, but that was as far as it went.?5? During Ulrich's attempted recruitment of 
mercenaries in 1522 from his stronghold of Hohentwiel castle in the Hegau, 
Schaffhausen was given strict instructions to keep any signs of a Bundschuh—the 
laced boot as a symbol of peasant-armed resistance which Duke Ulrich had appro- 
priated—at bay.?® In the Peasants’ War itself Ulrich sought recruits in the Thurgau 
and the county of Baden, but both Zürich and Schaffhausen sent envoys to the 
rebels in the Klettgau ordering them to desist from inciting support among their 
subjects.?57 Duke Ulrichs march northwards in February 1525 collapsed as his 
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hired Swiss troops melted away like snow on the news of Emperor Charles V's vic- 
tory over the French at Pavia, which left the Swiss to deal with a revived Habsburg 
Austria. In truth, his campaign was doomed from the outset since he had, as it 
transpired, no money to pay his mercenaries.?®8 

Zürich's involvement in the peasant uprising was politically fraught. The city 
had felt obliged in October 1524 to send a detachment of 170 men, supposedly 
volunteers, to help defend Waldshut, the Forest Town on the Hochrhein which 
had fallen under the spell of Balthasar Hubmaier, a radical evangelical who 
embraced Zwinglian doctrines (only to espouse Anabaptism as the rebellion 
unfolded). In the face of imminent attack from Austrian troops Waldshut had 
appealed to the Black Forest peasants for help; they did indeed rally to the town 
but were induced to withdraw by the threat of dire reprisals. Zürich's default 
position in the rebellion was to offer mediation, not to foment further unrest on 
its own doorstep, since it was well aware of Archduke Ferdinand's minatory 
demand that failure to withdraw from Waldshut might lead to a regional war 
(Landkrieg).?®° It is most unlikely that its magistrates lent any active support to 
Count Rudolf von Sulz’s Klettgau subjects—apart from encouraging enthusiasm 
for evangelical doctrines—since both Count Rudolf and the abbot of St Blasien 
in the Black Forest, another hotbed of unrest, were signatories to Burgrechte with 
the city. In any case, the rights and revenues which Zürich's citizens possessed in 
the Klettgau gave the city a vested interest in upholding seigneurial obligations, 
not in hastening their abolition.??° 

By September 1525 a truce had been arranged on the Hochrhein, though there 
were rumours that Zürich's rural subjects were keen to lend support. Some of the 
citys peasants from the lordship of Eglisau north of the Rhine did indeed join 
their Klettgau neighbours in a last defiant stand, but they were defeated by 
Austrian troops, with Count Rudolf von Sulz at their head, at Grießen. Zürich and 
Schaffhausen's effort to avoid the impending bloodshed came too late.??! 

With Schaffhausen, its situation north ofthe Rhine made it harder for the council 
to isolate its territory from the surrounding rebellion. Disturbances centred on the 
villages of Hallau and Neunkirch, where Schaffhausen had not yet succeeded in 
wresting control from the bishop of Konstanz??? Moreover, the unrest was unfurled 
under an explicitly evangelical banner. Yet the rural revolt in Schaffhausen, remark- 
ably, discharged itself, not in efforts to forge links with its Austrian neighbours 
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under the sign of the Gospel, but rather in making common cause with the city's 
winegrowers to topple the Schaffhausen council.??? 

After the Peasants’ War the religious stance of the city of Konstanz became a live 
political and diplomatic issue which could easily have capsized into a regional con- 
flagration. The citys sympathies for Reforming doctrines manifested themselves 
from 1522 onwards,” while Zwingli in his ‘Plan for a Military Campaign’ (now 
plausibly dated to 1526), intended to forge a military alliance among the evangel- 
ical Swiss cities as a preliminary to liberating the Tirol, had envisaged Konstanz as 
a partner in the enterprise,??5 but it was the city's evangelical alliance (Christliches 
Burgrecht) with Zürich in late 1527 which brought the crisis to a head. Earlier that 
year Zürich warned Konstanz that the Swabian League and Austria were planning 
to station troops on Swiss soil, if the Catholic cantons gave permission, as a prelim- 
inary to storming Konstanz, "79 For their part, the V Catholic cantons (Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Zug, and Luzern) suspected that Bern and Zürich were plotting to 
admit Konstanz as a full member of the Confederation, whereupon Zürich would 
seize the Thurgau and return it to Konstanzs control.??” The mutual distrust was 
palpable. Matters were not helped by Konstanz’s eager propagation of the new doc- 
trines in the Thurgau, which quickly installed evangelicals in preacherships in 
many parts of the landgraviate once Catholic priests had been driven out??? or by 
the rumour that the territorial bailiff of the Thurgau had seized the property of all 
such evangelically minded persons.??? The administration of the common lordship 
of the Thurgau was thrown into disarray.3°° Both jurisdictional lords and the 
Thurgau communes expressed distress at the discord, but at least undertook to 
prevent anyone crossing the Rhine or Lake Konstanz onto Swiss soil in the event 
of war.??! Whether they could successfully have done so is another matter. 

When Konstanzs Great and Small Councils were consulted, according to the 
city secretary Jörg Vögeli, they complained that they could expect no help from the 
league, which had plundered the city's estates during the Swiss War and was now 
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harrying its Reforming clerics: the Catholic cantons certainly would not come to 
the city's rescue 207 

The upshot was that the city council felt it had no option but to seek safety in 
Zürich's arms, though not all the guilds were in favour.?9? Their opponents coun- 
tered by declaring that the Burgrecht contravened the provisions of the Treaty of 
Basel.°4 To rub salt in the wound, Konstanz then concluded a Burgrecht with 
Bern, the other major Swiss city which was on the point of formally introducing 
Reformed worship.?° 

In a neat diplomatic side-step, Zürich maintained that its Burgrecht was not 
intended to underpin the Reformed faith, nor was it directed against the Empire, 
Austria, or the Swabian League. Moreover, it did not contravene either the Basel 
treaty or the Hereditary Agreement: therefore there was no reason for it to lead to 
war. This bland assurance convinced no one. Austria was known to be planning 
a counter-attack: the bailiff of Nellenburg was allegedly about to seize the 
Reichenau.?96 Yet in the end nothing happened! Late in 1528 the Upper Austrian 
government in Innsbruck was still imploring the Catholic cantons to get Zürich 
and Bern to abandon their alliance with Konstanz 207 All to no avail. The link was 
only severed after the conclusion of the Kappel Wars from 1529 to 1531 which 
brought the Confederation to the brink of implosion,?°® at which point all sides 
realized that, in the famous words of Benjamin Franklin, if they did not hang 
together, then assuredly they would hang separately. 

Throughout the Kappel Wars Konstanz remained on the sidelines. Despite its 
active promotion of the new faith in the Thurgau, its adherents in the face of the 
bailiffs hostility turned rather to Zürich for protection. Although by 1529 the 
Christliches Burgrecht had expanded to take in Basel and Schaffhausen Konstanz 
still felt vulnerable. Rumours of an army being mustered in Swabia prompted the 
city to seek allies in the imperial cities there, many of whom had embraced the 
Reformation. Of its Swiss allies, only Bern signalled its willingness to send troops 
in an emergency??? 

The question of a closer relationship with the Confederation remained open. 
Konstanz conducted secret talks with its evangelical allies but knew perfectly well 
that the Catholic cantons would not tolerate the admission of a fourteenth member 
on either confessional or political grounds, especially if that involved surrendering 
the common lordship of the Thurgau.?!? Only after the Second Peace of Kappel 
was Bern prepared to air the issue openly,?!! not least because throughout the 
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conflict it maintained a less aggressive stance towards the Catholic cantons than 
Zürich.?'? But even at the end of the decade, despite persistent rumours,?!? nothing 
had changed. 

Konstanz was left to deal with problems on its own doorstep, above all the 
efforts of the new bishop, Johann von Lupfen (r. 1532-7), from 1535 onwards to 
incorporate the Reichenau into his own ecclesiastical territory,?!^ which at last 
came to fruition under his successor, Johann von Weeze (r. 1538-48) in 1540.315 
The Catholic cantons were initially in favour, not simply because it would isolate 
Konstanz but also because it would bolster the Catholic faith.31° But by the end 
of the decade, as the Empire was increasingly riven between the Protestant 
Schmalkaldic League and its Catholic adversaries, a more sombre mood prevailed. 
While King Ferdinand was quite happy for the Reichenau to pass under episcopal 
control,?!7 there was some uneasiness among the Catholic cantons. They recog- 
nized that the Reichenau did not lie on Swiss territory, but rather beyond the 
Rhine within the Empire, so that they had no business to interfere?! They sensed 
that the bishop might prove an uncomfortable neighbour if he grew too powerful 
(Uri was especially dubious about the transfer),?!? and were concerned that, were 
they to succeed, the bishop and chapter should not be allowed construct a fortress 
on the peninsula.??? Nevertheless, by 1540 the annexation was complete; Konstanz’s 
last-minute offer to buy the Reichenau itself for 14,000 fl was brushed aside.??! 
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A Last Hurrah 


After 1500 relations between Austrians and Swiss were channelled into calmer 
waters. The Swiss War, for all its undoubted horrendous cruelty and devastation, 
offers only a partial explanation. Rather, a process of adjustment was already 
under way from the 1470s, with the Perpetual Accord, the Treaty of Basel, and 
the Hereditary Agreement as milestones on the road to an accommodation. 
Subsequently, the turmoil of the Kappel Wars—as much a political as a religious 
struggle—caused the Swiss to look first to their own affairs. Yet they could not 
afford to ignore the Empire entirely, for one of their associated members, the 
distant Black Forest imperial city of Rottweil, faced a new hazard with the restor- 
ation of Duke Ulrich to his duchy of Württemberg under the terms of the Peace of 
Kaaden in 1534. 

Rottweil was one of the few south German imperial cities which decisively 
rejected the Reformation. There was certainly evangelical unrest among the com- 
mons, particularly in the weavers’ and smiths’ guilds, but in 1529 the council 
expelled 450 sympathizers since it feared losing its privilege as seat of the imperial 
court of justice. By the 15305 relations between Rottweil and Bern and Zürich had 
reached their nadir; che Catholic cantons seemed at too much of a remove to be of 
much assistance if help were needed.??? Against that background, the feud launched 
by Hans von Landenberg against Rottweil after 1538 takes on an especial piquancy. 

Von Landenberg had supposedly infringed Rottweil's sovereignty in the so-called 
Freie Pürsch (‘Free Stalk’), that is, an ancient Hohenstaufen royal chase to which 
rights of capital jurisdiction and escort were attached.??? On their way home from 
the Confederal diet in Baden in 1540 Rottweil's magistrates seized von Landenberg 
and held him prisoner for six weeks. Swiss attempts at mediation were hampered by 
the fact that Rottweil was Catholic and von Landenberg Protestant. Although a 
compromise was reached, Hanss son Christoph, who had sought refuge with Duke 
Ulrich, flouted the agreement (despite Hans himself and two other sons sticking 
to it) and set about ransacking Rottweil's territory.??* When the V Catholic cantons 
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prepared to march to Rottweil rescue they were joined by the Protestant cantons!??3 
This was not quite the altruistic act it seemed: as Schwyz murmured to Luzern, it 
would be better to have the Protestant cantons on board should war break out.??6 
The captaincy was to revolve weekly between the Catholic and Protestant cantons, 
though the ensigns were largely drawn from the Catholic ones. As many as 15,000 
men were to be mobilized if required,??7 though it is hard to see how an army of 
that size could have been kept in the field over any length of time. 

Their marching orders spoke a remarkable language. Alongside the usual injunction 
to obey their field commanders and to refrain from plunder of acts of vengeance, 
the troops were explicitly enjoined to keep the peace within their ranks, not to 
wear badges of identity, such as fir branches or cockerel’s feathers, which would 
betray their confession, to respect each other's faith, and not to blaspheme or to 
take offence if anyone wore rosary beads!??® This cross-confessional solidarity 
shows how far the Swiss had travelled since the Kappel Wars a decade earlier. As 
Bern reported to Strasbourg, it could not remember a time when the climate at the 
Baden diet had been so cordial.??? It was indeed Strasbourg which finally brought 
the feud to an end, ruffling a few feathers among the cantons who complained that 
peace had been reached too easily (the troop had headed home on the news) and 
that they had not been kept properly informed.?3° Several cantons wished to see 
Christoph von Landenberg brought before the imperial court of chancery.??! 
He was declared an outlaw in 1541, but died three years later.??? This was the last 
occasion on which the Swiss encroached on what to them had become foreign 
territory north of the Rhine. 
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Conclusion to Part I 
Frontiers Mental and Physical 


Any dispassionate view of the administration of the Thurgau as a common lordship 
must conclude that it bristled with difficulties, even before the fissures brought 
about by the spread of Reforming doctrines. In comparison, the other common 
lordships—the Aargau and the Rheintal—witnessed few ructions, apart from 
some shots across the lower stretches of the Alpine Rhine in the late 1510s.555 The 
reason lay in the impact of Konstanz, not simply in the claims of jurisdiction over 
the Thurgau which it doggedly refused to give up, but also in its geopolitical situ- 
ation as a bridgehead or a gateway, according to perspective. A satisfactory solution 
to the problem of Konstanz was never found until Emperor Charles V stripped it 
of its status as an imperial city in 1548 and reduced it to an Austrian territorial 
town, thereby rendering the issue otiose. The common lordship of the Thurgau, 
moreover, exposed the resentments between those cantons who had fully shared in 
its administration after 1460 and those latecomers who demanded a share after 
1499. Proposals for a territorial division of the Thurgau never amounted to more 
than a makeshift; even if it had eventuated it is doubtful whether it would have 
withstood the strains of the 1520s and 1530s. It is certainly striking that Huldrych 
Zwingli planned to abolish the common lordships as part of his scheme to recast 
the Confederation into two (Protestant) power blocs, Zürich in the east (to which 
the V Catholic cantons would be accountable!) and Bern in the west.334 

Zwingli also uttered the famous dictum that the boundary (Letzi) of the 
Confederation was no longer to stop at Arth or Näfels (gateways to the Catholic 
Inner cantons): the Rhine was now the boundary??? Zwingli was writing in the 
wake of the Swiss War which for many writers then and now marked the Rhine as 
a visible frontier. The import of his dictum, however, requires teasing out. Zwingli 
was using the boundaries as metaphors to describe the increase of the Confederation 
from its small beginnings as a sign of God's favour: what mattered was not the 


333 EA, III, 2, 1087-8 (no. 730) (1517); 1090 (no. 732: a) (1517); 1101-4 (no. 740: d) (1518) 
(danger of villages being flooded by Feldkirch's dam). Zürich and Glarus were quickly called in to 
mediate. 

334 Edgar Bonjour, H. S. Offler, and G. R. Potter, A Short History of Switzerland (Oxford, 1952), 161. 

335 Huldrych Zwingli, Ein gottlich Vermanung an die eersamen, wysen, erenvesten, eltisten Eidgnossen 
zů Schwytz, daß sy sich vor frómbden Herren hütind und entladind (Zürich, 1522), in Ulrich Zwingli: 
Hauptschrifien, 7, ed. Fritz Blake, Oskar Farner, and Rudolf Pfister (Zürich, 1942), 28; Karl Schib, 
‘Zur Geschichte der schweizerischen Nordgrenze’ , Zeitschrift für schweizerische Geschichte, 27 (1947), 
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boundaries as such but the will of God manifest in the deeds of a valiant people.??° 


If Zwingli had a perception of the Swiss as morally superior to other nations, then 
he saw their virtue threatened by foreign pensions, foreign mercenary service, and 
attendance at imperial diets which had become alien and degenerate.??7 As he con- 
cluded, having any truck with foreign lords would bring disgrace upon the Swiss.558 

Before the Swiss War, even during the years of mutual name-calling, the Rhine 
was not regarded as a frontier. The Basel canon, Johannes Knebel, for whom the 
river was a daily fact of life, in his chronicle begun around 1460 treated the Rhine 
as a topographical point of orientation, not as a boundary.??? The question is whether 
the experience of the Swiss War fundamentally altered that perception. Some, not 
least Austrian historians,>“° have argued that it did indeed help to create a boundary,?*! 
though others prefer to speak of a gradual distancing?9—corresponding to Helmut 
Maurer’s estrangement (Auseinanderleben) which half a century of vilification and 
attrition had wrought. For Karl Schib the Swiss War was only important inasmuch 
as it brought Basel and Schaffhausen into the Confederation; the delineation of 
separate sovereignty was not accomplished until 1815.343 

The reason for these discrepant judgements lies mainly in an imprecise use of 
language. Leaving aside the venerable belief in natural frontiers?** or the canard 
that they were created by topography—rivers or mountains above all—the modern 
perception of boundaries which can be plotted areally or spatially as surface meas- 
urements is quite inappropriate to an age in which consolidated territories with 
uniform jurisdictions and subjects were the exception, not the rule. Nowadays, 
political geographers distinguish between boundaries and frontiers. Boundaries 
may mark off territories from one another, but frontiers denote zones not of separ- 
ation but of contact, areas of transition between homelands, pays, or Landschafien.9^5 
That was especially the case on the Upper Rhine, where the alluvial plain positive 
encouraged cross-passage,1° though it may be less true of the Hochrhein above 
Basel, where the river was flanked by deep banks and cliffs. Yet even on the 
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here at 206-7. 
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Hochrhein what stands out from the High Middle Ages onwards is the number of 
bridges, with corresponding bridgehead settlements on the opposite bank. 

The current consensus is that the Rhine, including the Hochrhein, after 1500 
did not constitute a boundary? * or else that any such distinction was largely 
ignored.?*? But ultimately this semantic debate ignores the reality that the north- 
ern march between the Swiss and the South Germans became a buffer zone.?4? 
Within it, lords were concerned to prevent disputes spreading like wildfire into an 
uncontrollable regional conflagration: they had learnt their lesson from the Swiss 
War.?°° That was all the more intelligible because local lords, feudal or patrician, 
Swabian or Swiss, had estates, rights, revenues, and jurisdictions—not to mention 
family and clientage connections—which transcended any supposed frontier. 
Bernd Marquardt describes the Thurgau as a ‘hinge’ (Scharnierzone), opening on 
both sides.??! And in defiance of an almost ineradicable strain of popular Swiss 
historiography which stylizes the Confederation as a republic of peasants and bur- 
ghers, the nobility, ecclesiastical and secular, survived in the Thurgau (as in other 
parts of Switzerland):??? the presence of the Gerichtsherren, as we have seen, 
remained a thorn in the flesh of Confederal officials.3°? Indeed, in the course of the 
sixteenth century most local lords in the Thurgau banded together in a nobles 
Estate (which also included prelates) of their own 277 

That does not mean that subsequent adjustments or arrondissements were impos- 
sible; rather, they could be contained or thwarted. Ihe classic instance is the 
Fricktal, Austria's sole surviving lordship south of the Rhine. The Fricktal was lar- 
ger than canton Zug and almost as large as the city-state of Geneva.??? As noted 
earlier, Bern successfully blocked Solothurn from gaining control of a district 
which was economically important, for the Fricktal contained rich iron-ore 
deposits.?°° Karl Meyer once hazarded that if Basel had ‘turned Swiss’ earlier, it 
would have been able to absorb the Fricktal into its city-state which measured no 
more than 460 km?, a view which no longer commands acceptance. In any case, 
after 1501 it faced opposition from the V Catholic cantons who feared not only 
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the loss of a Catholic enclave (albeit Habsburg) but also any disturbance to the 
existing balance of power.?? The confessional divide after 1531 ensured that there 
was never a suggestion the Fricktal be annexed in the manner of the Aargau and 
turned into a common lordship. An accommodation between Swiss and South 
Germans rested not only on the lessons of the Swiss War of 1499 and the achieve- 
ment of the Hereditary Agreement of 1511, but therefore also on a modus vivendi 
within the Confederation itself between Catholics and Protestants. That put a 
break on risky foreign ventures or attempted expansion—the one overvaulting 
exception being Bern's conquest of the Vaud in 1536, which will be explored 
in Part II. 

The last word should go to Helmut Maurer. In the afterword to the second 
edition of his classic essay, Schweizer und Schwaben, Maurer echoes a perspective 
advanced by several recent Swiss historians, especially Roger Sablonier, Guy 
Marchal, and Matthias Weishaupt, namely that in the fifteenth century the image 
of an autochthonous peasant consciousness or sense of statehood which was 
specifically Swiss was essentially a construct.?°® However much they may have 
grown apart mentally and physically, Swiss and Swabians were not separated by a 
spurious distinction between feudal-hierarchical and communal-republican values 
and sensibilities. After all, we now know that there were hidden republican tradi- 
tions in Swabia,?3? just as feudal-aristocratic patterns of lordship and sociocultural 
self-perception survived in the Confederation until the end of the ancien régime. 
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The Romandie 
An Open Landscape 


In the late fifteenth century the Romandie, what is today French-speaking western 
Switzerland, was an open landscape: no single power was dominant. The duchy of 
Savoy (raised from a county in 1416) straddled the Alps, with its twin capitals of 
Chambéry (for Savoy) and Turin (for Piedmont). Its control of the major alpine 
passes—the Great and Lesser St Bernard, and Mont Cenis—had brought it great 
wealth from the revenues accruing from trade crossing the Alps from the 
Mediterranean to northern Europe. But the advantages of its location as a Paßstaat 
threatened after mid-century to become a curse as foreign troops— princely armies, 
hired mercenaries, or freelance fighters—marauded and devastated Savoyard terri- 
tory. The danger was manifest during the Burgundian Wars of 1475—7, and was 
intensified after 1494 when the European powers resumed their struggle for con- 
trol of northern Italy. 

Savoy also ruled the Vaud, the fertile landscape north of Lake Geneva, which it 
had inherited from the dukes of Zahringen in the early thirteenth century, and was 
augmented by further acquisitions under Count Peter II of Savoy in mid-century. 
The Vaud remained, however, eccentric to the main Savoy territories. In 1465 
Duke Amadeus IX bestowed the Vaud as an apanage upon his youngest brother, 
Count Jacob de Romont, then aged fifteen, who after 1471 let it be governed as if 
it were a principality while he was in the service of the French crown.! While that 
might seem to suggest some relegation of its geopolitical significance to Savoy, 
Count Jacob’s close ties to Burgundy made the Vaud an object of vital strategic 
importance during the Burgundian Wars. 

By that time the dukes of Burgundy had expanded well beyond their heartlands 
to rule most of the Low Countries. After his succession in 1467 Duke Charles the 
Bold made no secret of his designs upon the Empire in pursuit of a royal title, and 
eagerly grasped the opportunity in 1469 of securing the Outer Austrian lands in 
Alsace, the fortress of Breisach, and the four Forest Towns on the Hochrhein as a 
mortgage from the notoriously cash-strapped Archduke Sigismund. Though he 
was compelled to surrender the mortgage five years later, his efforts to reclaim 


1 Bittmann, Memoiren, 425; Arnold Esch, ‘Alltag der Entscheidung. Berns Weg in den 
Burgunderkrieg’, in Alltag der Entscheidung. Beiträge zur Geschichte der Schweiz an der Wende vom 
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reconciliation to her after he had broken with her rival, Count Philippe of Bresse. 
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those lands led to the Burgundian Wars, in which the struggle for control of the 
Franche-Comté played a crucial role. With his death on the battlefield of Nancy in 
January 1477 the free county of Burgundy was occupied by France, but in the 
wake of King Maximilian's marriage to Duke Charless daughter Mary the follow- 
ing year it was sold to Austria for 150,000 fl. Given Maximilian's inability to raise 
the asking price, the king of France then bought it back for the same figure.? It was 
not until the Treaty of Senlis in 1493 that the Franche-Comté finally came under 
Austrian sovereignty. 

Already it can be seen that the number of European powers who had a stake, 
directly or indirectly, in the fate of the Romandie and its borderlands was consid- 
erable. To them should naturally be added the Swiss Confederation, for it was 
precisely in the second half of the fifteenth century that Switzerland reached its 
apogee as a military power, undergirded by French pensions from 1475 onwards, 
paid either collectively to the cantons or individually to leading politicians. 
France's interest in harnessing Swiss mercenaries to its service did not, however, 
preclude the French crown from casting a covetous eye eastwards across the Jura 
mountains to the county of Neuchátel, whose rulers had close ties to the French 
court.* Margrave Philipp of Baden-Hochberg, the second of that middle-ranking 
dynasty on the Upper Rhine to rule the county, spent several years in the 1480s in 
French military service,’ and after his death in 1503 was succeeded by his daughter 
Johanna, who the following year married Louis d'Orléans, duke of Longueville, 
grand chamberlain of France (see Map 3). 

The majority of the German-speaking cantons may have evinced little interest in 
the Romandie, regarding it as both remote from their heardands and as linguistic- 
ally and culturally alien (it was here that the divisions between tútsch and welsch 
were supposedly played out), but they could not afford to turn a blind eye to the 
westwards outthrust of Bern, already in terms of area the largest germanophone 
canton at over 3000 km?, whom they suspected of seeking to construct a city-state 
so vast that it would dwarf and dominate the rest of the Confederation. Yet Bern’s 
supposed aggression should not conceal that it had a partner in crime, namely its 
long-standing (and predominantly francophone) ally Fribourg, whose territory 
bordered the Vaud. Fribourg harboured expansionist designs of its own, not least 
the dream of reaching the shore of Lake Geneva. 

Fribourg had thrown off the shackles of Austrian overlordship in a long struggle 
between 1448 and 1452, which left it so exhausted that it was driven for protec- 
tion by the promise of debt cancellation into the arms of Savoy, the very power 
whose encirclement it had vainly sought to break in a disastrous short campaign in 
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1447—8." But alarm at the possibility of an overmighty Savoy persuaded Bern to 
renew its perpetual Burgrecht with Fribourg in 1454, despite its having fought on 
the opposing side, and to restore joint administration of the lordship of Grasburg, 
which they had acquired in 1423.8 Only in the aftermath of the Burgundian Wars 
was Fribourg able to gain its independence: in 1477 it was granted the status of an 
imperial city, along with Solothurn, and together both city-states were admitted as 
full members of the Confederation in 1481, albeit with marginally inferior rights. 
The Romandie, especially the Vaud, was therefore prey to a heptagon of com- 
peting powers, to which we might otherwise add the cities of Lausanne and 
Geneva, were it not that both were sees under the sway of the house of Savoy. 
Lausanne only succeeded in ousting its bishop (and Savoy) in 1536, after Bern's 
conquest of the Vaud. In Geneva's case, until the 1520s all its bishops were drawn 
from the ducal family, and even the vacillating and duplicitous Pierre de la Baume, 
who held the see from 1522, was a Savoyard councillor. His efforts to pose as a 
go-between by attempting to uphold episcopal prerogatives and by extension 
Genevan civic liberties over against Savoy ended in humiliating flight in 1533.? 
In an open landscape the perennial problem was how to maintain public peace 
and stability. The principal instrument deployed by the cities of Bern and Fribourg 
was the Burgrecht. At its simplest, a Burgrecht was a grant of citizenship under spe- 
cific conditions between a city and surrounding noble families or ecclesiastical 
foundations, commonly the right of access to or residence in the city, guarantees of 
mutual protection and assistance, freedom of commerce, and exemptions from tolls.1° 
Similar pacts may be found in other fragmented landscapes in Europe, notably in 
northern Italy, where they were known as patti di cittadinatico. In Switzerland the 
rural commune of Saanen in the Bernese Oberland was, quite exceptionally, 
granted a Burgrecht with Bern itself in 1401/3, a platform from which it strove 
unsuccessfully to establish itself as an associated member of the Confederation.!! 
Burgrechte initially differed from other forms of political or military alliance, inas- 
much as they implied a relationship of dependence rather than equality, despite the 
language in which they were couched. As their deployment changed over time the 
‘protection’ they promised might degenerate into a protection racket." Most 
Burgrechte were 'perpetual', or, more precisely, only the time limit before which 
they could not be cancelled was specified. After the mid-fifteenth century, as 
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Burgrechte ceased to be concluded with individuals and were confined to juridical 
persons or entities, the pacts became increasingly political or diplomatic in charac- 
ter. It was only at this late stage that they functioned at times as instruments of 
territorial aggrandizement; more commonly they offered a path towards associated 
membership for those who might otherwise be denied full membership of the 
Confederation.!? 

If one plots them on a map, it is striking how many Burgrechte Bern (and its 
neighbours) concluded with lordships or cities to the north or north-west. Around 
1400 Bern forged protective alliances with the counts of Neuchátel and the lords 
of Valangin, with the city of Neuchátel, and, a decade earlier, with La Neuveville. 
In the century to come all these Burgrechte were regularly renewed, indicating where 
Bern perceived its geopolitical interests principally to lie.!* Nor did the Jura moun- 
tain range constitute a barrier. Already in 1388 Bern, Zürich, Solothurn, and Biel 
had concluded a Burgrecht with the counts of Montbéliard in the Franche-Comté.!? 
In Nicolas Barrass words, all these places were 'points d'appui jurassiens, un des 
objéctifs constants de sa politique extérieure'.!6 That link acquired new strategic 
importance when Montbéliard applied to become a co-signatory to the Perpetual 
Accord of 1474, sensing that its exposed location on the Empire’s western flank 
required political support as the conflict with Burgundy loomed.!7 During the 
Burgundian Wars Bernese troops in fact seized the town of Montbéliard and even 
nursed hopes of retaining 118 When King Maximilian in the first decades of the 
sixteenth century launched his campaigns against France, which harried the valley 
of the Doubs, Bern and its Swiss neighbours hastened to conclude fresh Burgrechte 
with Montbéliard and with Besancon,!? having taken the precaution in 1512 of 
jointly occupying the county of Neuchátel, lest it fall into the hands of the French. 

With the house of Savoy things stood somewhat differently. The Burgrechte 
which Bern and Fribourg, singly or jointly, concluded with the house of Savoy 
were fixed-term pacts, and these can be traced back to the late thirteenth century.?? 
Savoy was a major power with which Bern in particular had cultivated long-standing 
cordial relations, not least in order to secure access to the Genevan fairs. Strikingly, 
the pacts were regularly renewed even in difficult and seemingly inauspicious 
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20 Speich, “Burgrechr’, 9, 137. 
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circumstances, above all when Savoy fell victim to manifold vicissitudes after 1460. 
In 1467, for instance, Bern's long-standing Burgrecht with Savoy was extended to 
embrace Fribourg, even though the latter was now a Savoy subject?! There had 
previously been a three-way alliance in 1412, but that was at a time when Fribourg 
belonged to Austria.?? In 1477, in the wake of the Burgundian Wars which had 
witnessed the cities occupation of the Vaud and much bitter wrangling over its 
future, Duke Philibert was prepared to restore Savoy's treaty of friendship with 
Bern and Fribourg which not only described the boundaries within which mutual 
help was to be provided but also required each party to allow military access to the 
other's fortresses and towns in an emergency (known as Óffnungsrecht) within 
those boundaries. This alliance was to be reviewed every ten years.?? That such alli- 
ances, ostensibly between equals, might conceal a palpable tilt in the balance of 
forces was to become plain after the accession of Duke Charles II in 1504. The 
ruler of Savoy immediately sought to cement his relationship with Bern and 
Fribourg and extend it to embrace Solothurn in the face of France's expansionism 
in Italy.? Savoy was then plunged into financial chaos in the Dufour affair after 
1508, which led Duke Charles II to confirm his Burgrecht with Bern, Fribourg, 
and Solothurn in 1509.?5 Even though—or rather because—his duchy had been 
brought to the brink of bankruptcy, in the aftermath of the Dufour affair Charles 
was obliged to seek shelter under the protective carapace of the two cities in 1514: 
in Gaston Castella s words, he needed peace at any price.?° 

Yet these Burgrechte failed to resolve what was to become a mounting source of 
friction between Savoy and the cities, namely Bern and Fribourg's acceptance (lat- 
terly joined by Solothurn) of Savoy subjects as citizens. The 1509 Burgrechte had 
contained an additional clause prohibiting the duke's subjects from seeking the pro- 
tection which citizenship afforded and in turn forbidding the cities from buying 
lands or estates in the Vaud.?7 When the treaties came up for renewal in 1517, 
Fribourg refused to sign,?® since it had by then become the preferred destination for 
many refugee Genevan citizens. Four years later the story was repeated, though by 
then Solothurn was willing to ratify.?? Savoy's obsession with this issue became a 
King Charless head; relations with the cities were further soured after Geneva sought 
to conclude a Burgrecht with the cities in the face of repeated Savoy harassment, both 
military and commercial, though defiant Fribourg was much more eager to proceed 
than cautious Bern. The stage had been set for the showdown of 1536. 


21 EA II, 363 (no. 574). ?2 Stadtrecht von Bern, III, 473-8. 

23 EA II, 695-6 (no. 909). It was renewed in 1498 and 1509. 

24 EA III, 2, 299 (no. 197); Richard Paquier, Le Pays de Vaud des origines à la conquête bernoise, 
2 vols, new edn (Lausanne, 1979), 2, 229. 

25 EA III, 2, 448 (no. 323); 449 (no. 325); Paquier, Pays de Vaud, 2, 230. 

?6 Gaston Castella, Histoire du Canton de Fribourg (Fribourg, 1922), 213. 

?7 EA III, 2, 448 (no. 323) and 1323-5 (Appendix 13) (Bern and Fribourg): 1324: deinde nec volmus 
nec debebimus nos sepefati vrbium Bernensis et Friburgensis deinceps aliquem extraneum et extra marchas 
et limites ducatus Sabaudie, etiam extra lige Alamanie superioris partes residentem in ciuem ac burgensem 
suscipere. . .; 449 (no. 325) and 1325-7 (Appendix 14) (Solothurn); Paquier, Pays de Vaud, 2, 230. 

28 The Latin text is contained in EA III, 2, 3 (no. 2) (1 Feb. 1521). 

29 EA III, 2, 3 (no. 2); Cuendet, Traites, 23. 
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Ihe Romandie 


A Commercial Crossroads 


The Romandie lay at the intersection of international trade routes east to west and 
north to south.?? 'The Alpine passes led to an artery which on land followed the 
north shore of Lake Geneva or else on water to Geneva itself?! This artery was 
controlled by Savoy, but the dukes’ financial embarrassment latterly obliged them 
to mortgage lucrative tolls such as those collected from the customs-post at Nyon,?? 
which at one point, it seems, was held by Bern.?? From Geneva this route could 
either traverse the Jura via the Col de la Faucille into the Franche-Comté or else 
pass south-westwards down the river Rhóne to Lyon. At Lyon King Louis XI had 
sought to create a rival fair to Geneva, which certainly robbed it of some com- 
merce, but Geneva retained its importance for Bern, Fribourg, and Solothurn.?* 
Any decline, as Jean-François Bergier has noted, may rather be attributable to a 


30 See map 19 ‘Die grossen Verkehrsstrassen des Mittelalters’ in Hektor Ammann and Karl Schib, 
Historischer Atlas der Schweiz, 2nd edn (Aarau, 1958); Jean-François Bergier, “Le traffic à travers les 
Alpes et les liaisons transalpines du Haut Moyen Äge au XVIle siécle’, in Pour une histoire des Alpes. 
Moyen Age et Temps Modernes (Aldershot/Brookfield, VT, 1997), 1-72. 

?! Hektor Ammann, ‘Zur Geschichte der Westschweiz in savoyischer Zeit’, Zeitschrift für schweiz- 
erische Geschichte, 21 (1941), 1—57, here at 33 ff. Both Savoy and Geneva had navies, as did Bern after 
1536. Jean-François Bergier, Genève et l'économie européenne de la Renaissance (École Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes—Vle section: Centre des Recherches Historiques: Affaires et Gens d'Affaires, 29) 
(Paris, 1963), 147—8. For Berns links south-eastwards to the Valais and the Alpine passes see Marie- 
Claude Schöpfer Pfaffen, Verkehrspolitik im Mittelalter. Bernische und wallisische Akteure, Netzwerke 
und Strategien (Vorträge und Forschungen, Sonderband 55) (Ostfildern, 2011). 

32 Charles Gilliard, ‘Les créanciers bälois du duc de Savoie’, Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde, 42 (1943), 193-208, here at 194 n 2; Oskar Vasella, ‘Der Krieg Berns gegen Savoyen 
im Jahre 1536 und die Unterwerfung der savoyischen Territorien durch Bern nach den amtlichen 
Aufzeichnungen der bernischen Kanzlei’, Zeitschrift für schweizerische Kirchengeschichte, 29 (1935) 
[A], 239-74; 30 (1936) [B], 1-24, 81-106, 201—24, 293-319, here at B 103. The Bernese commis- 
sioners in 1536 put the annual toll revenues from Nyon at between 1700 and 3000 fl per annum. 

33 According to the memoir of Jean Dufour, presented in October 1509, listing his grievances 
against Duke Charles II of Savoy. Armando Tallone (ed.), Parlamento Sabaudo (Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei: Commissione per gli Atti delle Assemblee Costituzionali Italiene, series I, section 5: 
Parlamenti Piemontesi) (Bologna, 1946), XIII, 2: Patria Oltramontana, 6: Assemblee del Paese di Vaud 
1480—1536, 201. 

34 Bergier, Genéve, 412. for Bern see Leonhard von Muralt, "Berns westliche Politik zur Zeit der 
Reformation’, in Der Historiker und die Geschichte. Festschrift für Leonhard von Muralt, ed. Fritz Büsser, 
Hans Helbing, and Peter Stadler (Zürich, 1960), 88-96, here at 91—2, and most recently Bastian 
Walter, Informationen, Wissen und Macht. Akteure und Techniken städtischer Außenpolitik: Bern, 
Straßburg und Basel im Kontext der Burgunderkriege (1468-1477) (Vierteljahrschrifi für Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beiheft 218) (Stuttgart, 2012), 38. 
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gradual shift from a Mediterranean to an Atlantic economy.?? Duke Charles II's 
mounting harassment of Geneva from the 1510s onwards, which included 
economic blockades, undoubtedly compounded the city's difficulties. 

From the north, trade from the Upper Rhine flowed via the river Aare or over the 
Hauenstein pass to the Swiss Midlands, where it could either take the undulating 
land route or be transported by ship up the river Saane/Sarine to Fribourg, or else 
sail through Lakes Biel and Neuchátel to Yverdon, leaving only a short stretch to be 
completed over land to Morges on Lake Geneva. Commerce travelling westwards 
over the Jura mountains, by contrast, had few routes to choose from.?7 The most 
frequented pass was from Les Clées up the col de Jougne to the plateau around 
Pontarlier. Though little more than a defile, it was passable by both carts and wagons, 
mostly the former; nevertheless, Duke Charles the Bold did manage to lead his artil- 
lery down it during the Burgundian Wars. Goods travelling eastwards over the pass 
were almost all destined for the Geneva fairs.’ Although a wide variety of goods 
traversed the Jougne pass, including textiles from Flanders, France, and Venice, as 
well as pig iron and metal goods,?? it was gradually bypassed by routes leading more 
directly to Geneva. Yet in one respect it was a lifeline for the population of western 
Switzerland, for it offered access to the brine pits of the Franche-Comté.^? 

As the Swiss economy switched increasingly to pastoralism in place of tillage, and 
indeed from sheep farming to cattle-rearing*!—Switzerland became a Hirtenland, 
a country of cowherds, or rather, of cattle ranchers, exporting on a large scale over 
the Alps to Lombardy—the supply of salt was an existential imperative, both to 
supplement grass as a nutrient in the feed of beef cattle and to enable dairy farming 
to turn milk into butter and cheese.*? In Part I we alluded to its constraining role 
in the Swiss War of 1499.43 


35 Bergier, Genéve, 11. 

36 The upper reaches of the Zihl and Saane were navigable further than they are today. Jeanne 
Niquille, ‘La navigation sur la Sarine’, Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Geschichte, 2 (1952), 206-27. 

57 From north to south they were Col des Etroits, Col de Jougne, Col de la Givrine, and Col de la 
Faucille. See map in Jean-Francois Bergier, ‘Péages du XVe siècle au Pays de Vaud’, in Hermann Aubin, 
Edith Ennen, Hermann Kellenbenz, Theodor Mayer, Friedrich Metz, Max Miller, and Josef 
Schmithüsen (eds), Beiträge zur Wirtschafts- und Stadtgeschichte. Festschrift für Hektor Ammann 
(Wiesbaden, 1965), 286-95, here at 290. 

55 Hektor Ammann, ‘Der Verkehr über den Pa von Jougne nach dem Zollregister von 1462’, in 
Mélanges offerts à M. Paul-E. Martin (Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société d'Histoire et 
d'Archéologie de Genéve, 40) (Geneva, 1961), 223—37, here at 231. 

3° Bergier, ‘Péages’, 286-95; Antony Babel, Histoire économique de Genève. Des origines au début du 
XVI siecle, 2 (Geneva, 1963), 358. 

40 Bergier, Genève, 169. 

^! For Fribourg see Hans Conrad Peyer, “Wollgewerbe, Viehzucht, Solddienst und 
Bevölkerungsentwicklung in Stadt und Landschaft Freiburg i. Ue. vom 14. bis 16. Jahrhundert‘, in 
Hermann Kellenbenz (ed.), Agrarisches Nebengewerbe und Formen der Reagrarisierung im Spätmittelalter 
und 19./20. Jahrhundert (Forschungen zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 21) (Stuttgart, 1975), 
79-95, here at 89-90. 

42 Roger Sablonier, ‘Landwirtschaft, Transportgewerbe und Viehhandel: Wirtschaftsformen und 
wirtschaftliche Beziehungen’, in Achermann et al. (eds), Innerschweiz und frühe Eidgenossenschaft, 
111-204, here at 133-7. See fundamentally Jean-Frangois Bergier, Une histoire du sel (Histoire au 
Quotidien, 1) (Fribourg 1982). On the increasing importance of hard, fatty cheese production see 
Barbara Orland, ‘Alpine milk: Dairy Farming as a Pre-modern Strategy of Land Use’, Environment and 
History, 10 (2004), 327-64. 

43 Carl, 'Eidgenossen und Schwäbischer Bund’, 230-3. 
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For eastern Switzerland salt-provisioning was hardly a problem. Salt could be 
shipped conveniently across Lake Konstanz from the salt mines of Tirol or Bavaria 
(though the Habsburgs and Wittelsbachs could block deliveries as a political lever 
against the Swiss if they so chose), or from the salt pans of Schwäbisch Hall. 
Schaffhausen became the principal entrepôt for its distribution.^* But western 
Switzerland relied almost entirely on supplies from the brine pits of the Franche- 
Comté, though on occasion Genevan merchants offered to supply sea salt.* Even 
$0, it seems that output was insufficient to cover the needs of Geneva, the Vaud, the 
Valais, or the germanophone west (see Map 4).° Latterly some salt was hauled up 
the Rhône from the salt pans of Aigues-Mortes,*” but not until 1680 were the salt 
pans of Bex in Berns lordship of Aigle brought into commercial production.* 
Given that control of the Franche-Comté shuttled between rival sovereigns, the 
Swiss in the Romandie were always on the alert for any interruption to supplies. 
In our period there were threats to the brine pits at Salins, by destruction or blockade, 
from France in 1477,*? 1503,°° and 1523.5! Salins was not, however, the only 
source. Further brine pits were worked at Lons-le-Saunier?? while there was pro- 
tracted wrangling over the opening of new salt pans at St-Hippolyte in 1504—5 
under Württemberg control? (which in the end led to the venture being 
abandoned),?* and a proposal to exploit a new source at Poligny in 1509.5? But it 
was not simply the authorities who might cause trouble. From time to time the salt- 
masters themselves might block deliveries in order to raise prices or press for higher 
wages.°° No wonder, then, that the constant uncertainty gave Bern and its allies 
every reason to take possession of the Franche-Comté if the opportunity arose.*” 

Apart from its lack of mineral resources, the Romandie, except in the raw valleys 
of the Jura, was a fertile and prosperous landscape. In the rolling uplands of the 


44 Markus Furrer, 'Schaffhausen—Salzhafen der Eidgenossen. Salz und Salzhandel im spätmitte- 
lalterlichen Schaffhausen: Eine Quantifizierung’, Schaffhauser Beiträge zur Geschichte, 85 (2011), 
67-101. 

% Denis Tappy, Les États de Vaud (Bibliothèque Historique Vaudoise, 91) (Lausanne, 1988), 421, 424. 
Babel, Histoire économique, 2, 300. 

47 Ammann, ‘Geschichte der Westschweiz’, 44; Babel, Histoire économique, 2, 315. 

48 HLS, s.v. Bex. 49 EA II, 697-8 (no. 914: to e). 

50 SASO, Denkwürdige Sachen 8, p. 120: Bern to Solothurn, 28 Jan. 1503. 

51 Archduchess Margaret of Austria had already warned the Swiss of French invasion plans which 
would threaten to cut off salt deliveries: AEF, Diplomatische Korrespondenz a) Bern: 44 (3 Jan. 1523). 

52 Tappy, Etats, 420. 

53 SASO, Denkwürdige Sachen 18, p. 104: Fribourg to Bern, 19 July 1504; Denkwürdige Sachen 
19, pp. 24-24a: Hans von Wingarten at St-Hippolyte to Bern, 13 March 1505, reporting technical 
deficiencies in the mines. EA III, 2, 265 (no. 160); 270 (no. 165); 276-7 (no. 174: a); 283-4 
(no. 178); 289 (no. 184); 292 (no. 189). The problem was also that overlordship was disputed between 
Württemberg and Austria, with the lords of Valangin also staking claims. Bern, Basel, Fribourg, and 
Solothurn sought to buy out Württemberg rights. 

54 EA III, 2, 316 (no. 214); 318 (no. 218); 324 (no. 227: a); 342 (no. 244) (final settling of 
accounts, April 1506). 

55 AEF, Ratsmanuale 27, fo. 21v. 

6 As the Estates of the Vaud complained in 1516 or Fribourg in 1538. Tallone, Parlamento 
Sabaudo, XIII, 2, 270 (no. 7627); AEF, Missivale 11, fo. 49r: Fribourg to the parlement at Dole, 
2] June 1538. 

57 During the Swiss War of 1499, however, Salins and the administration of the Franche-Comté 
sought to reach agreement with the Swiss over salt deliveries, but only on condition that the Franche- 


Comté was not attacked! EA III, 1, 602-3 (no. 643: i); 603—4 (no. 644: d). 
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Vaud arable and sheep farming prevailed, while along the shores of Lakes Geneva 
and Neuchátel viticulture was widespread, stretching up the Rhóne valley into the 
Valais as far as Sion, where long hours of sunshine on the sheltered slopes compen- 
sated for the elevation of the vineyards. The lakes were plentiful sources of fish, 
notably perch, char, and various species of whitefish such as féra and bondelle. The 
mountain valleys in the Jura offered copious supplies of timber, which could be 
floated down the waterways. After 1200, moreover, the Romandie had experienced 
a veritable wave of new urban foundations, though few ever developed beyond the 
size and significance of dwarf towns, and many subsequently disappeared entirely 
from the map.°® 

The main urban centres remained the sees, namely Lausanne and Geneva, 
alongside Fribourg, the one city with a clear manufacturing base. The latter's 
industry depended essentially upon primary resources: hides for tanning and 
leather-working, fleeces for woollen textiles. But Fribourg also produced metal 
goods such as scythes,°? and it housed several paper mills. Fribourg’s output was 
chiefly destined for export, in the first instance to the fairs of Geneva:9? there 
developed close commercial and familial ties between Fribourg's drapers and their 
counterparts in Geneva. Nevertheless, after 1450, Fribourg's economy went into a 
gende decline, chiefly attributable, according to Hans Conrad Peyer, to the reluc- 
tance of its artisan guilds to embrace new fashions and technology, but also because 
they faced growing competition from rural craftsmen.°! Earlier in the century 
Bern had developed as a centre of commerce—two new merchants’ guilds were 
founded around 1420.9? The city was home at that time to one of Switzerland’s 
richest citizens, Niklaus von Diesbach, a goldsmith who invested heavily in precious 
metals and mining. But after his death the headquarters of the trading company, 
the Diesbach-Watt-Gesellschaft, moved to St Gallen, and the company itself 
was dissolved in 1460.9? Thereafter Berns merchants increasingly retired to the 
countryside, becoming rentiers on their landed estates.°4 Geneva's adversities as 
the fifteenth century wore on have already been noted. 

Despite these difficulties, on the eve of the Burgundian Wars the Romandie, and 
more especially che Vaud, cannot be said to have succumbed to economic sclerosis: 


58 Hektor Ammann, "Uber das waadtländische Städtewesen im Mittelalter und über landschaftli- 
ches Städtewesen im Allgemeinen’, Schweizerische Zeitschtift für Geschichte, 4 (1954), 1-87; Tom 
Scott, ‘Kleine Städte, keine Städte. Das so genannte “urbane Netz” in Südwestdeutschland im ausge- 
henden Mittelalter‘, in Herbert Knittler (ed.), Minderstädte-Kümmerstädte—gefreite Dörfer. Stufen zur 
Urbanität und das Märkteproblem (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Städte Mitteleuropas, 20) (Linz, 2006), 
181-202, here at 193-7. 

?? Bergier, Genéve, 74. 60 Peyer, "Wollgewerbe', 80, 81; Bergier, Genève, 68. 

61 Peyer, "Wollgewerbe', 84-5, 86-7. 

62 Roland Gerber, ‘Umgestaltung und Neubeginn. Der wirtschaftliche und soziale Wandel Berns 
im 15. Jahrhundert’, Zeitschrift für historische Forschung, 29 (2002), 161-88, here at 166, 182. 

63 Gerber, ‘Umgestaltung’, 183, 185. This Niklaus von Diesbach should not be confused with 
the eponymous commander of Bern's army at the onset of the Burgundian Wars. The latter was the 
great-nephew of the former. On the Diesbach-Watt Company see Hektor Ammann, ‘Die Diesbach- 
Watt-Gesellschaft. Ein Beitrag zur Handelsgeschichte des 15. Jahrhunderts’, Mitteilungen zur vater- 
ländischen Geschichte, 37 (1928), 1-133; appendix 1-81. 

64 Gerber, ‘Umgestaltung’, 186. 
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the landscape remained both productive and populous. Yet those wars between 
1475 and 1477 devastated the Vaud, from which it took decades to recover.°° That 
raises questions about the motives of the invaders. If Bern and its allies are alleged 
to have set their sights firmly on the Vaud as an object of desire, by what logic can 
it have been in their interests to turn it into a wasteland? 


$5 Sieber-Lehmann, Spätmittelalterlicher Nationalismus, 329-30. 


15 
Ihe Burgundian Wars 


An older tradition of Swiss historiography believed that Bern and its allies 
occupied the Vaud in response to the threat of invasion posed by Duke Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy. Some have gone even further to argue that the Burgundian 
menace was merely a pretext for Bern and its allies to seize a rich territory which 
they had long coveted. The weakness of Savoy, in the words of the Austrian his- 
torian Karl Bittmann, positively invited an intervention, lest such low-hanging 
fruit fall into foreign hands.°° Bittmann’s verdict is all the more remarkable 
since it was he himself, nearly fifty years ago, who demolished much of the 
conventional account, though he certainly endorsed the view of Bern's innate 
aggression.67 

Count Jacob de Romont had entrusted the Vaud in early 1473 to the guardian- 
ship of Bern and Fribourg during his absence on Burgundian service in the 
Netherlands. But when that summer his sister-in-law, Duchess Yolande, backed 
the raising of troops in Italy to reinforce Charles the Bold's army, Bern, alarmed at 
the potential threat to the Confederation, begged her to take the fortresses of the 
Vaud back under her direct protection, only to be brusquely turned down.°® 
Thereupon the Swiss, with Bern to the fore, alongside the cities of the Lower 
Union, felt constrained to mount a pre-emptive strike against Burgundy, in the 
hope that France would simultaneously attack from Champagne. Their march 
barely touched the Vaud. Rather, it led via Erlach on Lake Biel (a Savoy lordship 
but one enfeoffed to the counts of Chalon who were themselves Burgundian vassals) 
north-westwards through the territory of the bishop of Basel into the Franche- 
Comté, where in November they laid siege to Héricourt, though Bern had argued 
for a first assault on St-Hippolyte and Trévillers. Once it became clear that no help 
from France would be forthcoming, the expedition disintegrated, with some troops 
turning their attention to Neuchátel.9? 

The campaign was conceived quite intentionally (especially by the Alsatian cities) 
as an imperial war to justify the defence of the Empires western border, but it 


$6 Bittmann, Memoiren, 299: Im Süden bildete das reiche Land der Waadt längst das Objekt seiner 
Begehrlichkeiten. Die Schwäche des Herzogtums Savoyen lädt zur Intervention ein und erfordert 
zugleich alle Aufmerksamkeit, daß dort keine andere Macht zur Geltung komme, die sich dem 
eigenen Ausgreifen hindernd in den Weg stellen kónnte. 

67 On Bittmanns very odd career see Werner Paravicini, Colleoni und Karl der Kühne, mit Karl 
Bittmanns Vortrag ‘Karl der Kühne und Colleoni’ aus dem Jahre 1957 (Schriftenreihe des Deutschen 
Studienzentrums in Venedig, new series 12) (Berlin, 2014), 197-203. 

$8 Bittmann, Memoiren, 497—501. 6 Bittmann, Memoiren, 613, 716, 731. 
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foundered not only on Emperor Frederick III's half-hearted commitment/?—no 
additional troops were forthcoming— but also on a secret truce between Burgundy 
and France which gave Charles the Bold a free hand to retake Alsace if he so 
chose 77 Nevertheless, the underlying strategic aim remained unaltered, for in 1475 
fresh campaigns were launched into the Franche-Comté against Pontarlier and 
Blamont. As a result of this initial débâcle the way was left open, according to 
Bernhard Stettler, for Bern and Fribourg to mount an attack on their own initiative 
on the Vaud, where many towns and lordships were held by Burgundian vassals. 
Here Stettler is content to follow Bittmann, who cited entries in the Bernese council 
minute-books from late December 1474 which in his view implied a predetermined 
plan. In fact, as Bittmann himself stated, Bern insisted on acting only with Fribourg's 
approval, with the joint aim of occupying Grandson, Yverdon, and other fortresses 
in the west—in short, what Yolande had refused to do and to which the guardian- 
ship of the Vaud might seem to entitle them—namely, to forestall the other cantons 
from an incursion which might lay the Vaud to waste.’? The minute-book goes on 
to identify the communes (Zenden) of the Valais, an associated member of the 
Confederation since the early fifteenth century, as further potential invaders,”? a 
highly telling remark, since it was the Zenden who indeed cherished hopes of annex- 
ing the Lower Valais at Savoy's expense, and who emerged from the Burgundian 
Wars as the main territorial beneficiaries (with substantial further gains in 1536). 
A sober reading of Berns motives then and thereafter indicates the primacy of 
strategic-defensive considerations over aggressive-expansionist designs. 

The one exception was Niklaus von Diesbach, the Bernese councillor and com- 
mander of the city's forces until his death in August 1475. An older historiography, 
exemplified by Richard Feller, believed that the Bernese council was torn between 
a war party under von Diesbach and a peace party under his great rival Adrian von 
Bubenberg— whose opposition to precipitate hostilities was to lead to his exclu- 
sion from the Small Council.’* Recent historians have been less keen to see the 
Bernese elite as split over policy than divided by familial and kin loyalties.7? What 
is true is that von Diesbach as a bilingual career diplomat developed a foreign 
policy very much of his own devising, shaped by his contacts with the French 


79 Stettler, Eidgenossenschaft, 247. 7! Bittmann, Memoiren, 656—7. 

7? SABE, Ratsmanuale 9, p. 27: Item von Saffóy wegen ist berett vnd gerattslaget worden, das man 
die selben ding furderlich an die von Friburg durch ein treffenlich bottschafft bringen und die suchen, 
mitt irem ratt vnd willen vnderstan sol, damit man si darbi ouch behobe, vnd wann dann das mit irem 
rätt beslossen wirt, dan sol man zü Granson, Ifferden vnd ouch den selben slossen trü vn darzü 
gedencken, wie man sich an den von Jenff ouch vechen well. Vnd dz alles sol man mit fugen furnemen, 
damit annder eidnon still sitzen vnd das land von Safföy nit verwüsten. Bittmann, Memoiren, 769. 
Bittmann’s interpretation is all the more singular since it was he who demonstrated beyond peradven- 
ture that Bern and its Swiss allies, and the Lower Union had their eyes firmly fixed on the 
Franche-Comté. 

73 SABE, Ratsmanuale 9, p. 27: Item von der eidgnon vnd valliser wegen, wie man die stillen well, 
das si in das land von Saffóy nit ziechent sunder min herren am ersten des innemend.... 

74 Richard Feller, Geschichte Berns, 1: Von den Anfängen bis 1516, 4th edn (Bern/Frankfurt am Main, 
1974), 379-87. For a critique see Adolf Gasser, ‘Ewige Richtung und Burgunderkriege. Zur Klärung 
einer alten Streitfrage’, Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Geschichte, 23 (1973), 697—749, here at 702 ff. 

75 Walter, Informationen, 55, 68-70. 
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court.”° Moreover, he nursed a grudge against Savoy. In the autumn of 1474 he 
was returning from France, dressed incognito as a merchant, but was recognized 
and set upon by Savoy partisans, first at Geneva, and again in Vevey, suffering loss 
of face and fortune.” Thereafter his military leadership was motivated by a desire 
to avenge himself upon Savoy.’® 

At the turn of the year Bern and its allies found themselves in an impasse. The 
Vaud was an important corridor for the passage of troops westwards. In January 
1475 envoys of Bern, Count Philippe of Bresse, and Count Frangois de Gruyére, 
marshal of Savoy, on behalf of Duchess Yolande met at Lausanne in an attempt to 
resolve the situation. After reaffirming the existing alliances between Bern and 
Savoy some remarkable proposals were placed on the table, namely that Yolande 
declare war on Charles the Bold, and recall Count Jacob de Romont from 
Burgundian service. Furthermore, all strongholds and passes were to be open to 
both parties, while Count Jacob was forbidden from alienating the Vaud without 
Bern’s permission. Moreover, as compensation for the affront to Niklaus von 
Diesbach Morat, Yverdon, and Nyon were to be mortgaged to Bern.7? These were 
clearly maximalist demands put forward by Bern, with any conclusion subject to 
ratification by both sides.®° Yolande ignored the proposals since she was simultan- 
eously pursuing an alliance with Gian Maria Sforza of Milan and the Burgundian 
duke, intended to allow Milan to send troops through Savoy. The Treaty of 
Moncalieri which they concluded left Bern deeply apprehensive.?! Bern’s plans 
were further undermined by the refusal of the Swiss diet, given the humiliation of 
the previous autumn, to countenance any renewal of an ‘imperial’ war.®? 

Yet worse was to befall. Some freebooters on their own initiative began to 
mount raids into the Sundgau, Franche-Comté, and even Neuchatel, despite the 
latter's Burgrecht with Bern, while others, from Luzern, Unterwalden, and 
beyond, rallied at Solothurn, not to attack Burgundy but to lay waste to the 
Vaud—the very action which Bern had been seeking to prevent.?? It took 


76 Esch, Alltag der Entscheidung’, 64, 72-3. And not least that he received a substantial French 
pension. Bittmann, Memoiren, 343, too, is adamant that Diesbach’s strategy was not pro-French but 
independent, and his view has recently been endorsed by Bastian Walter, 'Kontore, Kriege, Königshof. 
Der Aufstieg der Berner Familie von Diesbach im Hinblick auf die städtische Außenpolitik‘, in 
Christian Jórg and Michael Jucker (eds), Politisches Wissen, Spezialisierung und Professionalisierung. 
Träger und Foren städtischer Außenpolitik’ während des späten Mittelalters und der frühen Neuzeit 
(Wiesbaden, 2010), 161-91, here at 186. 

77 Bittmann, Memoiren, 767. Bern calculated his loss at 12,000 fl, which should be contrasted with 
the 18,200 francs he received from the French crown between 1466 and 1475! Walter, ‘Kontore’, 177. 

78 Bittmann, Memoiren, 770. 79 EA II, 525 (no. 773) (21 Jan. 1475). 

89 Stettler, Eidgenossenschaft, 247; Bittmann, Memoiren, 772 is less precise. 

8! Stettler, Eidgenossenschafi, 247; Bittmann, Memoiren, 777; Richard Vaughan, Valois Burgundy 
(London, 1975), 209. 'The treaty was concluded on 30 Jan. 

82 Bittmann, Memoiren, 786; Stettler, Eidgenossenschaft, 248. 

85 "The fundamental inability of Bittmann to see beyond his literal reading of the sources is here cru- 
elly exposed. He quotes the Milanese envoys who reported to Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza that Bern was 
a city bent on war, conscious of its own power and might. Bittmann, Memoiren, 802, following Frédéric 
de Gingins La Sarra (ed.), Dépéches des ambassadeurs milanais sur les campagnes de Charles-le-Hardi duc de 
Bourgogne de 1474 à 1477 (Paris/Geneva, 1858), 1, 48-50. Whatever the envoys suggested, they cer- 
tainly made no mention of any predeterminate hostility on the part of Bern towards Savoy! 
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the intervention of the Bernese councillor, Niklas von Scharnachtal, to get them 
to withdraw.?^ 

In April 1475 an army under von Diesbach comprising troops from Bern and 
Fribourg, along with reinforcements from Luzern, Solothurn, and Basel (as a 
member of the Lower Union), sought to make good the failure of the previous 
autumn. It began by securing the western Vaud, capturing Grandson, Echallens, 
Orbe, and Jougne as the gateway to the Franche-Comté, though no formal declar- 
ation of war on Savoy was made, given its membership of the League of Moncalieri. 
In the meantime some irregulars had been persuaded to divert their energies 
towards the Franche-Comté, where they succeeded in taking Pontarlier, but then 
had to be rescued by a relieving force under von Diesbach in the face of imminent 
Burgundian attack.?? The April campaign was very much von Diesbach’s work, 
determined to go it alone.96 

Bern found itself the target of hostility from the other cantons. Zürich observed 
sourly that Bern should have sought endorsement from the Confederal diet for 
retaining troops in Pontarlier. Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug also argued that 
a speedy withdrawal after the town had been razed would have been appropriate.®7 
Even in Fribourg and Bern it transpired that an aggressive strategy was not fully 
accepted. In the former a majority was against offering Bern unconditional sup- 
port, while in the latter the Small Council also urged circumspection. If there were 
to be attacks, they should be directed against Burgundy itself, not the Vaud.®® 
Only the Lower Union was unswervingly in favour of pressing on regardless. It was 
indeed an artillery battalion from Basel which had helped to take Grandson, and 
went on to seize the Jougne pass. 

A new campaign was planned for June, but its chances of success without sup- 
port from the other Confederates were slim. The leading cities of the Lower Union, 
Basel and Strasbourg, were prepared to offer a douceur of 10,000 fl (though the 
small cities refused).9? Even the arrival of French pensions in May did not moder- 
ate the cantons’ hostility: they argued that the money could be better deployed by 
conquering Sargans and establishing control of the Alpine Rhine up to the 
Arlberg!?° When the army finally mustered at Basel in July (only Luzern joined 
Bern and its western allies), the declared aim was to destroy Blamont, one of 
the Franche-Comté’s strongest fortresses, then held as a fief by the counts of 
Neuchátel.?! Von Diesbach was eager to lead the army northwards to counter 
Charles the Bold’s threat to Lorraine, but the Bernese council flatly refused. Before 
he could embark upon any further escapades, von Diesbach succumbed to the 
plague in August, only days before Blamont at last surrendered.?? 

In these operations we hear little of the Vaud, apart from those fortresses held 
by the counts of Chalon as Burgundian vassals. Bern's proposals at Lausanne in 


Bittmann, Memoiren, 796. 
85 Stettler, Ejdgenossenschafi, 248; Bittmann, Memoiren, 799, 806. 
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January were as far removed from practical politics as could be imagined, above all 
the notion that Yolande would declare war on Burgundy in the name of her son, 
Duke Philibert, who was a minor. Yolande’s tactic was instead to play Bern off 
against the other cantons. By the summer Yolande was offering to mediate between 
Bern and the VI cantons, who were eager for peace, even to the point of offering a 
subsidy of 80,000 fl (the sum for which the Outer Austrian lands had been mort- 
gaged to Burgundy).?? Yolande’s motives were certainly not altruistic: Bittmann 
believes that her ultimate aim was to humiliate or destroy Bern.?* Above all, Bern 
could not overlook the fact that the duchess was continuing to afford Lombard 
troops passage through Savoy via Geneva to Burgundy. In mid-August Bernese 
peasants from the Saane valley ambushed a troop of Italian mercenaries at Aigle, 
and went on to seize the town and district, installing a Bernese bailiff in place of a 
Savoy official.?? Then in early September Bern reaffirmed its alliance with the 
bishop and chapter of Sion, the city of Sion, and the Valais communes, whose task 
was to blockade the St Bernard Pass.?9 Yet Duchess Yolande still held back from 
declaring war. What tipped the balance was the nine-year truce signed between 
France and Burgundy in mid-September.?7 With that, Charles the Bold secured 
his back for an eastern campaign, undergirded by a peace treaty with Emperor 
Frederick III in November, whereby Lorraine was silently left in Burgundy’s 
hands.? To cap it all, Count Jacob de Romont finally returned to the Vaud: Bern 
and its allies feared the worst. 

Bern decided that attack was the best form of defence. In October, Bern, together 
with Fribourg and the Valais communes, declared war on Count Jacob—not, let it be 
noted, on Duchess Yolande. They were soon joined by Solothurn. 'The assembled 
army included a detachment from Luzern and freebooters from other cantons. 
Within a fortnight they had conquered the entire Vaud, razing sixteen towns and 
forty-three castles. The men of the Valais meanwhile occupied the Rhóne valley as 
far as St-Maurice. Garrisons which were slow to surrender were put to the sword; 
the countryside was laid waste.?? Was this a deliberate scorched earth policy, an end 
in itself? Or were there broader strategic aims? A letter sent from the army in the 
field reported that Fribourg contingent was reluctant to march on Geneva,!?? and 
that any further action must depend on Fribourg and Solothurn’s consent. +°! 

From Savoy' point of view the loss of the Vaud, though painful, involved the 
sacrifice of a territory which was somewhat peripheral to its strategic interests— 
though that did not apply to the neighbouring Genevois. The loss of the Lower 
Valais, on the other hand, long coveted by the Valais communes, was a deadly 
blow. It cut off the Savoy heartlands from the outlying territories in the Vaud, 
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?9 Stettler, Eidgenossenschafi, 249; EA II, 564-5 (no. 813). 
This may have been because news reached the camp that Anthony, bastard of Burgundy, was 
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101 EA IL, 565-6 (no. 814) (and Appendix). 
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Chablais, and Lake Geneva. The conquest added another 1400 km? to Valais: 
already sizeable territory, making it at the time the largest associated member of 
the Swiss Confederation.!?? 

Duke Charles the Bold took his time in responding. He was quite prepared to 
enter into peace negotiations with the Swiss, since his true goal was the recovery 
of the Outer Austrian lands recently mortgaged to him. But Bern insisted that its 
allies, the Lower Union and Archduke Sigismund of Austria, be party to the talks, 
which took place in Neuchatel.!°% As a result, the talks stalled. Hostilities 
commenced in January 1476 when Count Jacob de Romont at the head of a 
Burgundian detachment stormed Yverdon. Only then did Charles the Bold bestir 
himself from his headquarters in Nancy and head south, descending the Jougne 
pass in early February, recapturing Grandson a week later. A surprise attack at the 
beginning of March led by Bern, Fribourg, and Schwyz—the Confederal diet had 
at last agreed to send troops—threw Charles’s army into disarray, The Italian mer- 
cenaries bringing up the rear took to their heels, with the bulk of the army in their 
wake. In their camp they abandoned an extraordinary trove of booty, which 
became the stuff of legend.14 

The Swiss used the defeat to mount an attack on Romont at the end of March, 
but the well-fortified town held out.!?9? By June Charles had assembled a fresh 
army in the Vaud and was preparing to besiege Morat, a long-standing ally of 
Bern’s which lay dangerously close to the city. That was enough to prompt the 
other cantons to send reinforcements without awaiting formal agreement at a 
Confederal diet. On the day of the battle Duke Charles the Bold made a fatal mis- 
calculation by delaying his attack. The Swiss overran the Burgundian army, driving 
many soldiers into Lake Morat to drown. Then Bern took what in the light of its 
earlier caution must seem an ominous and foolhardy decision: it instructed part of 
the army to harry the Vaud as punishment for the enthusiastic support with which 
the inhabitants had greeted the return of Count Jacob de Romont.!9 

The Swiss victory at Morat had been aided by support from Duke René of 
Lorraine, and it was the latter's troops which helped bring the overarching vision 
of Duke Charles the Bold to a sanguinary end, as he lay dead on the field of battle 
of Nancy in January 1477.107 His death left behind another ‘winter landscape’ in 
the Vaud, just as occurred along the Rhine in the Swiss War a generation later, and 
in both instances each side must share the blame.!98 
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Even before Charles the Bold's demise arguments had broken out over what should 
happen to the Vaud. Bern and Fribourg wasted no time in late 1475 in installing 
Humbert de Gläne, a prominent local nobleman, as bailiff of the Vaud, as if the 
territory were securely theirs.!9? But the other cantons were unhappy that Bern 
should retain Morat, which Duchess Yolande had conferred upon Count Jacob de 
Romont. In July 1476 a commission of arbitration was convened at Fribourg, 
attended by envoys from France, Austria, Lorraine (Duke René in person!), Savoy, 
the Estates of the Vaud, the Lower Union, and the Swiss cantons. From the outset 
it was evident that France was pulling the strings. Louis XI let it be known that he 
was prepared to put an army of 20,000 men in the field to attack Burgundy. His 
envoy promised to ensure that the Swiss pensions would be paid, but was told that 
the king should pay another 80,000 fl as compensation for his previous military 
inactivity. The French ambassador then suggested that the Swiss collectively should 
occupy Geneva, though who was to bear the cost was left open. On some points 
there was agreement. Under the Treaty of Morges Geneva was to pay 26,000 écus 
as a ‘ransom’ (that is, in effect protection money to avoid beleaguerment) or else 
provide sureties;!!? the Vaud should remain in Swiss hands, except that Morat, 
Grandcour, and Cudrefin should return to their original overlords (i.e. Savoy); 
Fribourg’s debts of 25,600 fl should be written off; and the Valais communes 
should keep control of the Lower Valais.! !! 

In reply the Savoy envoys insisted that Geneva was in no position to pay, nor 
could Savoy discharge Fribourg's debts. Over the latter's desire to remove Savoy's 
coat of arms and seek to join the Swiss Confederation further discussions should 
take place. In its rejoinder Luzern took exception to King Louiss demand that the 
Swiss should fight on until Charles the Bold was crushed—that, it said, lay in 
God's hands, not theirs; to show some greater engagement, the city implied, should 
not France shoulder the burden of occupying Geneva, rather than the Swiss?! ? 
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The peace treaty which followed between the Swiss and Savoy stipulated that 
Geneva should pay 8000 fl forthwith and the balance of the 24,000 fl by the begin- 
ning of 1478 at the latest.!!? The Vaud was indeed to remain in Swiss hands, but 
without Morat, Grandcour, and Cudrefin, as previously specified. Fribourg’s debt 
of 25,600 fl was to be written off.!!4 But that was merely the opening gambit in a 
game which was being played for increasingly high stakes. The question of the dis- 
tribution of the booty had still to be settled. Fribourg demanded a share of the 
‘ransom’ (in this case the forced contribution to be paid by the inhabitants of an 
occupied territory), and submitted a plea to be admitted to the Confederation as a 
full member. It was also argued that since Philibert was under the protection of his 
uncle, the French king, France itself should shoulder the burden of administering 
the Vaud.!!? Not surprisingly, Bern and Fribourg put forward a counter-proposal, 
whereby they should occupy the towns and fortresses of the Vaud for five or six 
years, after which all the cantons (along with Fribourg) should govern the territory 
turn and turn about every two years. That was to apply to Morat and Erlach as 
well, or possibly only to Morat.!!$ At the time of Charles the Bold’s death, in other 
words, no clear settlement had been reached. 

His death served only to complicate matters. Bern and Luzern called a diet to 
discuss whether to send an army into Upper Burgundy in order to forestall a 
French annexation of the Franche-Comté. 'The cantons were irresolute, unsure 
whether they risked being stripped of their French pensions. Better, some argued, 
to await the outcome of a Savoy diet at Chambéry in mid-February.!!7 But free- 
booters from the Inner cantons, principally Uri and Schwyz, dissatisfied with the 
distribution of booty in the wake of victory, gathered with the intention of march- 
ing on Geneva to claim the ransom which the city had promised the Swiss to avoid 
being besieged or plundered. Their numbers soon swelled to around 1800, as new 
recruits rallied under a banner bearing the image of a wild boar and a mace as a 
sign of their anger.!!? 

The authorities in Bern, Zürich, and Luzern were understandably alarmed that 
such an uncontrolled rising of purportedly young males, which has entered the 
history books as the Saubannerzug, would jeopardize their delicate negotiations 
with Savoy and France. A deputation from several Swiss and Upper Rhenish cities 
was despatched in haste to cut off the irregulars, who had already reached Lausanne 
and Payerne.!!? The upshot was that Geneva was obliged to make a down payment 
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Peter Blickle and Thomas Adam (eds), Bundschuh. Untergrombach 1502, das unruhige Reich und die 
Revolutionierbarkeit Europas (Stuttgart, 2004), 195—215, here at 195-6, 198-202. 

11? EA II 648—50 (no. 871: c; e) (February 1477). 
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without delay, with hostages taken for the remainder. That prompted Geneva to 
sign a Burgrecht for five years with Bern and Fribourg as a means of deterring any 
further attacks by irregulars.!?? It also encouraged the Swiss cities in May to con- 
clude a perpetual Burgrecht among themselves, much to the chagrin of the rural 
cantons.!?! In this Burgrecht were now included Solothurn, for so long an associ- 
ated member, and Fribourg, whereupon Duchess Yolande renounced all rights of 
lordship over the city in July and handed back its diploma of submission.!?? The 
breach with the rural cantons was only healed four years later with the conclusion 
of the Compact of Stans. 

Meanwhile, the fate of the Franche-Comté hung in the balance. Some cantons 
demanded that it should remain under Confederal control; failing that, they 
should receive 100,000 fl compensation from Burgundy. The Swiss were under no 
illusion that both France and Lorraine had designs upon the territory, as Bern was 
quick to inform Luzern.!?? Indeed, French envoys sought to enlist Swiss support 
for its claim!!?* All this came too late: by then the French had occupied the 
Franche-Comté. Although Bern argued for a campaign of reconquest, the other 
cantons demurred. For its part, Zürich felt that the Franche-Comté was too 
remote, and preferred to sell Swiss rights, though Zürich regarded 100,000 fl as 
insufficient should France be the buyer.!?? Opinion among the other cantons was 
altogether mixed, but a majority preferred France as a neighbour rather than the 
Habsburgs, for that would at least ensure that their French pensions would con- 
tinue (they received an assurance on that score). Lowly Zug shared Zürich's reser- 
vations, while Unterwalden urged its co-Confederates to screw as much money out 
of the French as possible 178 Uri was prepared to join a campaign, but only to 
secure better financial terms.!?7 

In the end, neither the Franche-Comte nor the Vaud remained in Swiss hands. 
France initially offered to buy the Franche-Comté from the Swiss at a premium 
over against what Burgundy had offered, and in late December 1477 even raised 
the sum to 200,000 écus,!?8 but the geopolitical reservations previously voiced by 
several cantons, and the realization how difficult it would be to defend the terri- 
tory, carried the day, though Swiss mercenary bands were still itching for a new 
campaign of conquest in 1479.!?? For its part, Bern had originally hoped to rule 
the Vaud alone, as well as receiving 100,000 fl in war reparations. It found no 
backers for this proposal.!?? Instead, in April 1477 at Chambéry Duchess Yolande 
had agreed to pay 50,000 fl over five years to regain the Vaud.!?! If she defaulted, 
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the Vaud would be administered jointly by the X cantons (Fribourg and Solothurn 
already included in their number!).!?? 

That was by no means the end of the story. Ihe agreement at Chambéry should 
have removed Cudrefin and Grandcour from the equation, since they were undis- 
puted Savoy possessions. Yet Bern was still laying claim to them two years later and 
refusing the other cantons any share in their governance.!?? Morat, by contrast, 
had been firmly established as a common lordship with Fribourg after 1476. In 
1480 further negotiations between the two cities over the conquered territories 
took place, but infuriatingly the records do not survive.!?^ 

The fiefs of the counts of Chalon passed silently under joint Bernese and Fribourg 
control, but there were still difficulties to be ironed out. 127 Eventually in 1484, in 
a deal brokered by the bishop of Geneva, Grandson (with Montagny-les-Monts) 
and Orbe-Échallens formally took their place alongside Morat as common lord- 
ships.!?$ In Stettler’s judgement these common lordships imperceptibly paved the 
way for Berns conquest of the Vaud in 1536.13” That judgement will in due course 
require careful scrutiny; for the moment it is important to repeat the fact that 
Bern’s territorial interests stretched north-westwards as well as south-westwards, as 
may be seen from its attempts to absorb the provostry of Moutier-Grandval in 
1486.138 As a codicil to the bishops settlement, Bern gained sole control of Aigle, 
Les Ormonts, and Erlach, while Fribourg received Illens. Solothurn for its part 
wished to turn both Erlach and Illens into common lordships, but was given the 
brush-off since it had not taken part in the conquest of either town (see Map 5).!?? 
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pays une prépondérance qui balangait l'autorité précaire des ducs de Savoie. Elles devinrent les 
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les états voisins. 

138 Barras, 'Combourgeoisies , 153, 159. After 20 years Bern was content to retain it as an affiliate 
by Burgrecht, a relationship which continued until the end of the ancien régime. 

139 Hans Sigrist, ‘Solothurn und die VIII Alten Orte. Ihre Beziehungen von den Anfängen bis zum 
Bunde von 1481’ (Diss. phil. Bern, 1944), 20, 121. It had, however, taken part in the second Vaud 
campaign which led to the capture of Yverdon. In July 1477 Solothurn joined with the eastern cantons 
in demanding that Bern and Fribourg should make all their conquests common lordships of the entire 
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The Troubled Inheritance of 
Duke Charles II of Savoy 


Historians of Savoy tend to pass over its history in the wake of the Burgundian 
Wars until the accession of 1504 of Duke Charles II in dignified or embarrassed 
silence. Savoy's fortunes plunged into a trough lasting a generation, from which 
Duke Charles II! was only able to offer a temporary respite, until after a further 
generation the duchy came close to extinction. Given his ghoulish fascination with 
vanished kingdoms, it is perhaps surprising that Norman Davies, that most suave 
of historians, should choose to devote barely a sentence to these seventy-five years 
of agony.!^! The explanation is simple: the sterling service in the wars between 
France and the Spanish Habsburgs performed by Emmanuel Philibert (Duke 
Charles IS successor) in imperial armies and subsequently as Spanish governor of 
the Netherlands led to the restoration of some (but not all) Savoyard lands lost 
(or occupied) in 1536 and to the dawn of a revived duchy of Savoy, culminating in 
the acquisition of the kingdom of Sardinia in the eighteenth and the installation 
of the dynasty as kings of Italy after the Risorgimento in the nineteenth century. 

In truth, the history of the house of Savoy before 1504 was hobbled by dynastic 
misfortunes and by the consequences of Savoy's outreach into Piedmont in the 
mid-fifteenth century. Piedmont, where the dukes established their second capital 
in Turin, brought economic benefits, but confronted the dukes with self-assertive 
and self-confident Estates, whose representatives saw no need to doff their caps to 
long-standing Savoy councillors in Chambéry. In some respects Savoy-Piedmont 
came to resemble a pantomime horse, in which the hind end (Piedmont) was 
perfectly capable of delivering painful kicks to the forequarters (Savoy). The fact 
that Piedmont subsidized the dukes to an extent far in excess of what Savoy (and 
the other constituent parts of the duchy) was ever willing or able to achieve soured 
relations between the two territories still further. 

But before we come to the political-administrative dissensions, we need to cast 
a brief eye on the dynasty itself. There can have been few dynasties in European 
history which in this period were so afflicted by minorities, premature deaths, 


140 Duke Charles II [in reality Charles III] ruled from 1504 to 1553. Modern historiography pre- 
fers to describe him as Charles II, since Charles II as a minor between 1490 and 1496 never actually 
ruled. 

14! Norman Davies, Vanished Kingdoms: The History of Half-Forgotten Europe (London, 2011), 
407. To state that ‘the ducal title passed smoothly by hereditary right through fourteen generations’ is 
suavity taken to the point of vacuity. 
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fratricidal rivalries, and sheer incapacity.!4? It is only necessary to recall that 
Philippe II of Bresse, known as the ‘Landless’, who ruled only from 1496 to 1497, 
notorious for his hatred of his cousins, did in fact during his brief reign seek to 
take measures to cleanse the Augean stables of his court of placemen and time- 
servers.!  'The only problem was that another raft of ‘courtesans’ (as they were 
known) was waiting in the wings to step into their shoes. 

Duchess Yolande died in 1478 and was succeeded by her son Philibert I, then 
only thirteen years old. He died childless in 1482, whereupon the duchy passed to 
his younger brother, Charles I, himself a mere fourteen years of age. The latter's 
reign was also brief: he died in 1490, leaving an infant son, Charles IL, who 
survived until the age of seven. The latter never ruled, the duchy being administered 
by his mother, Blanche of Montferrat, as regent. He was followed somewhat 
unusually by his great-uncle, Philippe of Bresse, from a cadet branch of the family, 
who in turn was succeeded by his son Philibert IL, but his reign from the age of 
seventeen only lasted seven years. Then, in 1504, he was succeeded by Charles III 
(whom we now call Charles II), whose long reign ended in virtual exile in Vercelli 
in 1553. In 1514 Duke Charles conferred upon his younger brother Philippe the 
county of Genevois-Faucigny as an apanage, to which was added the duchy of 
Nemours in the Île-de-France as a grant from France in 1528. In 1533 he was 
succeeded by his son Jacques, then aged two, who was duke of Genevois-Nemours 
until his death in1585.!4^ The principal territory of the apanage, which lay to the 
south-east of Geneva with its capital at Annecy, was of great strategic significance 
during the struggle over Geneva in the 1530s, and it is striking that neither the 
Swiss nor the French armies made any attempt to conquer it. 

Historians verdicts on Duke Charles II (who, after all, never expected to inherit 
the throne) have been largely negative. In the seventeenth century Samuel 
Guichenon in his genealogical history of Savoy described Charles as 'craintif à 
entreprendre, perplexe à résoudre, et mal à executer, plus propre pour le cabinet 
que pour le tróne, grand en esprit mais petit en courage an indictment echoed 
more succinctly in modern times by Jacques Freymond who called him ‘un étre 
faible, perpétuel indécis'.! 4^ Much of that indecision was inflicted on him through 


142 A detailed survey, which also stresses the importance of providing apanages for numerous sib- 
lings, is contained in Andrea Merlotti, ‘Disciplinamento e contrattazione. Dinastia, nobilità e corte 
nel Piemonte sabaudo da Carlo II alla Guerra civile, in Paolo Bianchi and Luisa C. Gentile (eds), 
Laffermarsi della corte sabauda. Dinastie, poteri, élites in Piemonte e Savoia fra tardo medioevo e prima èta 
moderna (Corte e Principi fra Piemonte e Savoia, 1) (Turin, 2006), 227—883, here at 231-6. 

143 Réjane Brondy, Bernard Demotz, and Jean-Pierre Leguay, La Savoie de l'an mil a la Réforme 
(Histoire de Savoie, 2) (Rennes, 1984), 431. 

144 See Matthew A. Vester, Renaissance Dynasticism and Apanage Politics: Jacques de Savoie-Nemours, 
1531-1585 (Early Modern Studies Series, 9) (Kirksville, MO, 2012), 21—2. Until Jacques’s majority 
in 1549 the county-duchy was ruled by his mother, Charlotte of Orléans, as regent. Laurent Perrillat, 
“Justice and Politics: The Conseil de Genevois during the Early Sixteenth Century, in Matthew 
A. Vester (ed.), Sabaudian Studies: Political Culture, Dynasty and Territory, 1400—1700 (Early Modern 
Studies Series, 12) (Kirksville, MO, 2013), 63-78, here at 65. 

145 Samuel Guichenon, Histoire généalogique de la royale maison de Savoie, 4 vols in 5 (Lyon, 1660), 
2, 228. Quoted in Jacques Freymond, ‘La politique de Frangois Ier à l'égard de la Savoie’ (Diss. phil. 
Lausanne, 1939), 30. Freymond's own judgement ibid., 30. 
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circumstances—by the structure and political culture of his duchy and by his 
chronic lack of money. 

Charles lived through the age of the Italian Wars, during which Savoy and 
Piedmont were the main corridor for troops marching southwards. He sought as best 
he could to preserve neutrality over against his nephew, King Francis I of France, and 
his brother-in-law, Emperor Charles V, until he tilted fatefully towards the emperor 
in 1524,146 thereby earning himself the undying enmity of the French monarch. 
Internally, Duke Charles sought to grant Piedmont a greater say in Savoyard affairs. 
Up to his reign there had been one ducal secretary-in-chief for the entire territory, 
and he was invariably a Savoyard, until in 1505 Charles appointed a second chief 
secretary for Piedmont itself.14” Although there were three judicial bodies (the ducal 
council, and one council each for Savoy and Piedmont), there had been long-standing 
complaints over the administration of justice, particularly from the Piedmont Estates 
over the safeguarding of their liberties.14° In 1509 Charles promised to address these 
abuses, but that only drew forth complaints at the extortion of ducal officials.!4? 
The Savoy Estates had voiced similar protests the previous year.!*° 

Not until 1513 was a reform introduced whereby territoriality was respected: 
henceforth Piedmont suits were to be heard by the Council of Turin, and Savoy 
disputes by the Council of Chambery.!?! In the early 1520s the number of secretar- 
ies in the Savoy chancery was reduced from twelve to eight (in effect a cost-cut- 
ting measure), and in 1522 the Chambre des Comptes (the Savoy treasury) was 
reorganized.!?? It is questionable whether any of these measures tackled the 
underlying problem head-on, namely the venality of office. 

From the late fourteenth century the rulers of Savoy had raised loans from their 
officials by selling administrative posts. Duke Charles continued the practice. 
Whether out of financial necessity or from political loyalty Charles placed men 
upon whom he could rely in ministries from which they derived personal advantage. 
Moreover, the men he appointed, such as Jean Vuillet and Pierre Trolliet, were not 
of noble birth, but careerists.'°? Only the governors of the Savoy provinces were 


146 Lino Marini, Savoiardi e Piemontesi nello Stato Sabaudo (1418-1601), 1: 1418—1536 (Studi di 
Storia Moderna e Contemporanea, 2) (Rome, 1962), 364; Thalia Bréro, *Recollecting Court Festivals: 
Ceremonial Accounts in Sixteenth-Century Savoy’, in Vester (ed.), Sabaudian Studies, 109-26, here at 
114; Braun, Zidgenossen, 414. 

147 Pierpaolo Merlin, ‘Gli Stati, la giustizia e la politica nel ducato sabaudo della prima meta del 
Cinquecento’, Studi Storici, 29 (1988), 503-25, here at 510. On the organization of the court, which 
underwent revision under Duke Charles see also Guido Castelnuovo, ' “A la court et au service de 
nostre prince": l'hótel de Savoie et ses métiers à la fin du Moyen Age’, in Bianchi and Gentile (eds), 
Laffermarsi, 23-53. 

148 Merlin, ‘Gli Stati’, 506. 

149 Tallone, Parlamento Sabaudo, Vl: Patria Cismontana (1490-1524) (Bologna, 1932), 234: 
Charles declared: bien tracter les bons, pugnyr les excés et mauvais et faire que iustice ait lieu. 

159 Tallone, Parlamento Sabaudo, IX, 2: Patria Oltramontana, 2 (1444-1536) (Bologna, 1937), 
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151 Merlin, “Gli Stati’, 513. 152 Merlin, “Gli Stati’, 513. 

153 Alessandro Barbero, I ducato di Savoia. Amministrazione e corte di uno stato franco-italiano 
1413-1536 (Quadrante Laterza, 118) (Rome/Bari, 2002), 29, 41. 
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invariably high-ranking noblemen.!?* In general, Lino Marini believes, Charles 
could count on his higher officials, whether nobles of ecclesiastics (in the latter case 
by appointing blood relatives to the see of Geneva); his problems arose rather from his 
dealings with the third Estate, which was being constantly asked to grant subsidies 
in a land increasingly impoverished by the passage of foreign troops.!?? 

The issue of Savoy’s finances at the turn of the fifteenth century is one which 
urgently required investigation. Bergier has described Savoy's finances after 1450 
as being in a helpless state, and there are few who would disagree.!?9 Yet by con- 
temporary standards Savoy possessed one of the most organized treasuries in late 
medieval Europe, far in advance of what any Swiss city-state had achieved. It con- 
tained complete sets of accounts and cadastres for all its territories up to 1536.157 
Efficiency, of course, does not guarantee wealth. Ihe most recent analysis by 
Alessandro Barbero gives Charless revenues up to 1512 as fluctuating between 
109,000 fl and 189,000 fl per annum, though he stresses that these figures did not 
constitute the total revenue of the state (which included feudal dues, confirmations 
of privileges, and the like). The expenses of court and household consumed at least 
a quarter of that income.!?? These figures are somewhat higher than those calcu- 
lated in ducats forty years ago by Helmut Koenigsberger.?? The picture is compli- 
cated by the payment of a French pension to Charles, amounting to 20,000 livres 
annually. Though it was suspended in 1507 it was restored in 1527, albeit that 
payments fell into arrears.16? 

Nevertheless, the duke could not ‘live off his own’, for he made repeated requests 
to the Estates for subsidies. Here a remarkable picture emerges. Between 1492 and 
1536 the Piedmont Estates voted fifteen grants totalling an astonishing 2,686,200 
florins. In most cases these grants were payable over three years, so than annual 
receipts, though unevenly distributed, averaged around 60,000 fl per annum.!6! 
Some of the subsidies, it is true, were earmarked for specific purposes, usually 
defence, as in 1511 and 1530;!9? nevertheless these were substantial additions to 
general revenue. 


154 Barbero, Ducato, 147. 155 Marini, Savoiardi e Piemontesi, passim. 

156 Bergier, Genève, 372. 157 Ammann, ‘Zur Geschichte der Westschweiz’, 2. 

158 Barbero, Ducato, 254. 

15% Helmut G. Koenigsberger, “The Italian Parliaments from Their Origins to the End of the 18th 
Century’, in Politicians and Virtuosi: Essays in Early Modern History (London/Ronceverte, WV, 1986), 
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bernoise des monnaies au Pays de Vaud, 1536—1623 (Bibliothéque Historique Vaudoise, 1) (Lausanne, 
1940), 137, 213. 

160 Freymond, ‘Politique’, 27, 31, 34, 88, 96. 

161 Helmut G. Koenigsberger, "Ihe Parliament of Piedmont during the Renaissance, 1460-1560’, 
in Estates and Revolutions: Essays in Early Modern European History (Ithaca, NY/London, 1971), 
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By contrast, the other Estates paid next to nothing! The Vaud Estates grudgingly 
stumped up 8000 fl during the Dufour affair (see Chapter 18), and in 1511 the 
Estates of Bresse and Chambéry made a grant so paltry that lawyers, officials, and 
ecclesiastics there were ordered to make up the shortfall, much to their annoyance.!9? 
In 1534 the Vaud Estates again proved unwilling to grant aid.!9* In other words, 
the Piedmont Estates in effect carried the burden of extraordinary taxation through 
subsidy entirely on their own. That gave them considerable bargaining power. No 
wonder that they petitioned to have a separate treasury established for Piedmont 
alone in 15301165 

In the light of these subsidies it might appear that the ducal finances were not as 
perilous as might be supposed. Yet Duke Charles was repeatedly obliged to raise 
loans on the Basel capital market and from other cities and wealthy individuals, 
and found himself after 1530 having to mortgage the leading towns of the Vaud 
such as Romont, Yverdon, Cudrefin, and Estavayer.!°° His arrears to the Swiss cit- 
ies grew appreciably. !67 There may be a good case for arguing that Charles's finances 
were not finally ruined until the French campaigns in Italy in 1521-2, when Savoy 
was plundered and ransomed.!°® But that would be to ignore the bizarre chain of 
events from 1508 onwards surrounding one of Charles’s longest-serving officials, 
Jean Dufour. Not only did they bring the duchy to its knees; they shed a remark- 
able light on Savoy's relations with Bern and Fribourg, and indeed the X cantons 
as a whole. 


165 Tallone, Parlamento Sabaudo, XII, 2, 246. 

164 Tallone, Parlamento Sabaudo, XII, 2, 466. 

165 Marini, Savoiardi e Piemontesi, 378. 166 Gilliard, ‘Créanciers bálois', 197. 
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18 
Ihe Dufour Affair 


Exactly what drove Jean Dufour, a Savoy councillor with twenty-seven years 
of service behind him (according to his own testimony), to perpetrate a fraud so 
grotesque and so massive upon Duke Charles II as to threaten to ruin the state's 
finances will never fully be known. It is perhaps simplest to quote Dufours own 
explanation for his forgery of Charles Te will given to the Estates of the Vaud in 
July 1508: 


Sirs, it is true that the late duke Charles [I] detested the late lord [Philippe] of Bresse, 
his uncle, on three or four accounts of which, in order that the said lord of Bresse should 
not succeed to the duchy if it were to happen that the said lord duke should die, but 
[rather] his daughters, my lord duke sent one of his councillors and ambassadors to 
emperor Frederick [III], who is still alive, to petition him that, should he have no nat- 
ural and legitimate male children, his daughters should inherit the duchy, for he had 
one such. That the emperor did not wish to do.!9? This he did twice; the second time 
he swore [to him] that he would provide another means, and set down in writing let- 
ters which he then caused me to receive and sign... And when the case arose [the 
death of the duke], I informed two still-living high-ranking persons about these letters 
and three others since, so that, were I to die, one would know what to do... And for 
how many years since the case arose have I had warnings from God and misfortunes 
in my own household..., which I have endured up to the point where the affair was 
revealed by someone other than myself.!79 


Why Dufour chose to keep his forgery to himself until eighteen years after Duke 
Charles Te death seems to have stemmed from the brusque and high-handed treat- 
ment he received from 1504 onwards at the hands of Duke Charles H, and in 


particular from his hatred of two of Charles’s recently appointed councillors, Janus 
de Duyn, lord of Valdisére, and Antoine de Belletruche, lord of Gerbaix, who 


169 For it contravened the Salic law of succession. 
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mais ses filles, et manda mondit seigneur le duc vers l'empereur Frederich ung sien conseiller et ambas- 
sadeur, vivant encoure, luy supplier que en cas qu'il n'eust enfans males naturelz et legitimes, que ses 
filles heritassent en la duché, car ia en avoit une; ce que l'empereur no voullu onques faires; et y fust 
par deux foys, et a la seconde foys luy jura qu'il pourveroit d'aultre sorte, et fit coucher des lettres qui 
puis aprés me fyt recepvoir et signe[r] .. . et quant le cas fust advenu, les ay notiffié a deux bons grans 
personnaiges vivans, et despuys a troys aultres, affin, sy je moroye, qu'on seient ce qu'on en devroit 
faire... Et combien que tous les ans despuys que ledit cas fust advenu j'aye heu des advisemens de Dieu 
et inconveniens en ma maison..., si ay-je enduré jusque a ce que la chouse a estée descouverte par 
aultre que par moy. 
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supposedly conspired to bring about his dismissal from office as chancellor, leaving 
him severely out of pocket and stripped of his lands and goods.!7! 

These details, which Dufour amplified in a lurid account before the Bernese 
council and elsewhere the following year,!7? need not detain us. What matters is 
the content of the forged will.!7? By its terms, as recognition of their military sup- 
port in his campaign against Marquis Ludovico II of Saluzzo in 1486, Charles 
disposed that Bern should receive 200,000 fl and Fribourg 150,000 fl, with the 
Vaud, Chablais, Bugey, and Faucigny as sureties against default.!7% These were 
staggering sums, at least twice the duchy's ordinary annual revenue. Why Dufour 
should have singled out Bern and Fribourg for this fictitious favour (leaving Saluzzo 
to one side) is suggested by the long-standing contacts with the Swiss which 
Dufour had built up in Savoy service—it must be assumed that he was bilingual— 
for after his dismissal he took out citizenship in both Bern and Fribourg, with 
whom, of course, Savoy had an ancient Burgrecht.!7? 

Dufours fraud was not without precedent. His plan may have been suggested by 
an earlier deception perpetrated on Charles II by Louis d'Orléans, husband of 
margravine Johanna of Neuchátel, with the connivance of the Swiss cantons, who 
was demanding a share of his mother’s dowry (she was Agnes of Savoy, sister of 
Duke Amadeus IX), which led to the sum of 120,000 fl being remitted, divided 
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quante florins par an a prins de Trolliet et de Vuillet cent escus d'or, sur lequel m'est dehu plus de dix 
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moys; aussy vers messeigneurs de Berne et de Fribourg par deux foys, ou j'ay vacqué plus de sept moys 
sans avoir recue de luy ny de son tresorier Vaillant un deni[e]r, mais emprompter l'argent de deux gens 
de bien, et despuys pour le contenter ay esté constraint de vendre ma vaisselle et mes meubles a 
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but he was denied safe passage. Ibid., 283. 
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equally between Orléans and the cantons.!76 Be that as it may, Dufour presented 
his forgery at a diet in Bern in March 1508. The testament was immediately recog- 
nized as a fake (despite allegedly being signed and sealed by two abbots): Savoy 
officials pointed out that Charles I had no right to dispose of his patrimony to the 
detriment of his successors; in any case, the document was not couched in the 
correct chancery language.!77 But Bern and Fribourg went along with the deception 
(though there were councillors, especially in Bern, who had their scruples)!7® 
since, if payment were not forthcoming, they would gain control of the mortgaged 
territories. The cities even sent high-ranking councillors to Chambéry to receive 
copies of the testament, which were inspected—authenticated is perhaps putting it 
too strongly—by notaries from Payerne and Neuchätel. At the beginning of April 
the two cities staged a lavish banquet in honour of their generous benefactor!!7? 
It was clear to all, despite the theatrics, that this was a game of smoke and 
mirrors. The two cities desire for money coupled with their fear that the fraud 
would quickly be exposed caused them to insist on a deadline of no more than a 
week for Savoy to comply.!? The situation was regarded as sufficiently serious for 
France and the papacy to offer mediation. Their envoys succeeded in reducing the 
payment from 350,000 to 100,000 11,1?! but some Fribourg citizens were holding 
out for the original figure or else implementation of the mortgage; otherwise, they 
would quit the city. One reason was that Fribourg, years after che Burgundian settle- 
ment, had still not formally been released from its erstwhile feudal obligations to 
Savoy; moreover, it was still awaiting the surrender of Montagny-les-Monts and the 
payment of a ransom (i.e. compensation). As a result, the envoys found it necessary 
to restore the suggested payment to 200,000 £1.13? The Estates of the Vaud were 
summoned to give their assent, and by June Duke Charles II had agreed to pay 
120,000 fl over nine years, with the Vaud, Chablais, and Gex as sureties, though he 
resolutely refused to recognize the validity of the testament. He also agreed to meet 
Fribourgs demands in full.!3? Spread out over so many years, Savoy could probably 
have afforded that sum, though Dufour clearly hoped to bankrupt the duchy.!5* 
After his machinations in 1508 he seems to have resided in the Dauphiné and 
plotted revenge against Savoy, which culminated in a yet more audacious fraud two 
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years later. In early 1510 he had promised to return all documents and titles in his 
possession, and to retain none, but clearly failed to do so.!9? It appears that he con- 
tinued to enjoy the support of Fribourg, for that summer rumours circulated that 
the city was preparing to seize the commune of Belmont by Yverdon in retaliation 
for the murder of its citizen Franz Bertoz, Dufour’s servant, by Frangois de 
Luxembourg, Duke Charles lieutenant in the Vaud, who was lord of Belmont.!96 
For its part, Bern was urging Savoy to hear Dufour's grievances in open court, 
providing him with letters of credence and a passport, but the latter refused to seek 
justice in Savoy courts (which would certainly find against him) or at Payerne (the 
place of arbitration for the Vaud).!57 Instead, he found himself pursued by his 
enemies in court at Payerne!!88 

Dufours response was to put further pressure on Savoy by producing a second 
forged testament, whereby the sum promised by the first will was increased to 
400,000 fl and extended to the remaining VIII cantons, with a further cession of 
territory in the Lower Valais to the seven Valais Zenden.'®? Dufours purpose in 
perpetrating this absurd forgery remains opaque, though he was cunning enough 
to recognize the cantons' general need for cash since the papacy had failed to pay 
the wages of their mercenaries.!?? In January 1511 Duke Charles expressed aston- 
ishment to Bern over these new claims, given that Savoy had renewed its Burgrecht 
with Bern and Fribourg two years previously.!?! With breath-taking effrontery 
Dufour then produced an even more preposterous third forged testament which 
raised the total payment due to the Swiss to 800,000 fl, with yet more territories 
nominated as sureties.1?? 

Katharina Simon-Muscheid has suggested that Dufour intended to drive a wedge 
between Bern and Fribourg, and the remaining cantons. The two cities certainly 
had good reason to be apprehensive that such an outcome would prejudice their 
chances of territorial expansion in the west, since any default on payment to the VIII 
cantons would have entailed the mortgage devolving upon the Swiss collectively 
and the lands being administered as a common lordship.!?? In a sense, though, the 
wedge already existed. At a diet in Zug in March 1511 Fribourg defended itself 
against the charge of profiteering by declaring that it had received nowhere near as 
much as its loyal service to Savoy had cost it over many years.!?^ 
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The cantons, who were naturally delighted at the prospect of such a windfall, 
debated the issue at several diets during 1511, with war against Savoy to ensure 
compliance not being ruled out.!?? Bern’s position in such an eventuality was 
unclear. The other cantons, at all events, insisted that they would accept a settle- 
ment no less favourable than that offered to Bern and Fribourg. Negotiations in 
June 1511 between the latter two cities and Basel and Schaffhausen led to Savoy 
increasing its proposed payment from 160,000 fl to 200,000 fl, whereupon Bern 
and Fribourg placed their allocation of 120,000 fl in the common chest. Savoy then 
upped its own payment to 300,000 fl, the final sum which was to be shared equally 
among all X cantons.!?$ In fact, several cantons gave up part or all of their quotas 
out of shame (according to Alberto Caviglia), or because they believed the money 
would not be forthcoming.!?7 Solothurn, which for a time sheltered Dufour's wife 
(who was estranged from her husband), surrendered part of its share.!?® 

That the Dufour affair caused Duke Charles II acute financial and political embar- 
rassment is beyond question. The subsequent renewal of Savoy's Burgrecht with Bern 
and Fribourg in 1514 was in truth an admission of weakness, not strength.!?? Duke 
Charles chose to introduce salary cuts for his court officials, while their annual 
contracts of service were reduced to three months.??? The subsidies granted by the 
Estates could not cover the payments due, so that officials were called upon to make 
up the difference, which stirred up a hornet's nest in the Vaud, just as previously in 
Bresse.??! Charles was forced to draw on his personal treasury, to surrender the Savoy 
mint to Bern, and to raise substantial loans, principally on the Basel capital mar- 
ket.?9? What sums were actually remitted to the Swiss remains obscure. According to 
Richard Paquier, Bern and Fribourg abandoned any hope of further instalments in 
1516,79? but payments seem to have continued into the 1520s.?0% 

Dufours fate was as bizarre as his fraud. Because his entire property had been 
confiscated by Savoy, he was thrown upon the benefactions of his Swiss collaborators. 
Both Bern and Fribourg gave him and his family dwellings, and offered 450 fl in 
coach 2907 In 1511 he bought the house of the leading Fribourg councillor, Francois 
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Arsent, who had just been executed for abetting the flight of a notorious condot- 
tiere from the city.?96 But Dufour resources were being steadily eaten up by his 
legal battle to gain restitution of his property in Annecy and compensation for 
wrongful dismissal. As a result, he was compelled to pawn his wife's jewelry, includ- 
ing a gold chain valued at 900 fl, which led to their estrangement.?° She appears 
to have retreated to Solothurn, proclaiming her intention of pursuing her own 
personal property in Annecy. The Solothurn council thought she had been driven 
to the brink ofa nervous breakdown and urged Fribourg to order Dufour to restore 
(i.e. redeem) her jewellery.?98 

By then Dufour had succeeded in cutting a figure in Fribourg society. He was 
friendly with the famous humanist Peter Falck;??? even inviting him to a banquet 
in Arsent’s former house, and married his daughter Giranda into a wealthy Fribourg 
family.?!? He died in 1513 and was buried in the Franciscan church.?!! The guard- 
ian of his children reached a settlement with Duke Charles which assured their finan- 
cial survival. From that provision a handsome altar was erected in Dufours memory 
in the church.?!? The children also received a one-off donation under the will of 
the Bernese councillor Ludwig von Erlach, drawn up in 1522, who seems to have 
known Dufour well.?!5 

What are we to make of the Dufour affair? Historians have been baffled by it. How 
could Bern and Fribourg have colluded in what was patently a gross deception— 
unless Dufours venerable and cordial contacts with the two cities caught them 
off-guard or blinded them to his duplicity? Dufour, for all his dishonesty, was 
neither a lunatic nor a buffoon. Much of what Dufour said in defence of his actions 
was, after all, based on events which were not fictitious. Thus emboldened, Dufour 
decided to push his luck with the other cantons, knowing that the cash would be 
welcome, though the inflationary scale of the second and third forged testaments 
must have caused many jaws to drop; perhaps Dufour sensed the bigger the lie the 
more likely it was to be believed, or else that his fraud would descend into a shame- 
less display of horse-trading. There is no reason why he should have deliberately 
sought to sow discord between the two cities and the other cantons, especially 
since, as we have seen, he lived out his last years in Fribourg, ostensibly as an 
honoured citizen. 
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The frauds were recorded in both Swiss and Piedmont chronicles,?!? yet seem to 
have had few long-term consequences. That is largely because the parties found 
their attention diverted to the deteriorating situation in the west, where a second 
front had opened up in the Italian Wars between Habsburg and Valois over control 
of Burgundy and the Franche-Comté, which sucked in the Swiss both territorially 
and militarily. The conflict left Savoy largely side-lined, an uneasy client of Bern 
and Fribourg, whose backing the enfeebled duchy needed in the face of an increas- 
ingly aggressive France. In November 1517—a year after the historic alliance 
between the Confederation and Francel—Duke Charles took up residence for a 
week in the two cities as a token of his gratitude for their help against France.?!? 
One wonders who paid. 
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Richard Feller believed that the Dufour affair marked a gradual estrangement 
between Bern and Savoy, for so long linked by Burgrechte.?!6 This argument is 
contradicted by his own observation that the city sought to offer help to Savoy, 
faced with the depredations of foreign troops, by facilitating an alliance with the 
VIII old cantons, provided that its own Burgrecht with Savoy continued to take 
precedence.?!7 It would be more accurate to say that a geopolitical reorientation 
towards the western Romandie was under way, in which Bern had closer contact 
with Solothurn than with Fribourg. Despite the treaty of Senlis in 1493 Bern 
could not be confident that France had abandoned its designs upon the Jura. 
In 1495 Bern had stood virtually alone in opposing a Swiss alliance with King 
Charles VIII of France,?!8 and was still refusing to sign nearly a year later.?!? Given 
the Franche-Comté’ role as shuttlecock between France and the Empire the cantons 
made numerous efforts at Confederal diets to secure their own strategic-commercial 
interests by seeking a treaty of neutrality for the county. The first overtures had 
already been made before Senlis, but they were undermined by periodic sorties. 
During the Italian Wars Bern had sought to win the cantons for a western campaign 
into the Franche-Comté in 1511, but they rightly feared the danger of a second 
front being open up; only Solothurn offered any support, 279 Two years later an 
expeditionary force from Bern and Fribourg launched another attack, though it 
petered out, having barely reached the Franche-Comté.??! In the interim a truce 
had been concluded, but it took another decade before a more permanent agreement 
on its neutrality was concluded.??? 

That left Neuchátel as the Achilles heel of Swiss diplomacy in the west. In 1498 
King Maximilian was planning to grant Neuchatel—it was an imperial fief ?25—to 
a trusted lieutenant, Guillaume de Vergy, marshal of the Franche-Comté, as a 
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reward for loyal service??? (or in lieu of unpaid wages?) in the king’s campaigns 
against Dijon and Burgundy??? Needless to say, Bern was strongly opposed. 
Instead it suggested that Maximilian should grant de Vergy one of Philipp of 
Hochberg’s Burgundian lordships, rather than Neuchatel. Maximilian tried to 
call Bern's bluff by offering to sell the county of Neuchatel to the Swiss city.??° 
Bern, familiar with Maximilians feints, demurred, knowing full well that the 
other cantons would not tolerate it. 

Six years later the political constellation had changed once more. In 1504 
Margravine Johanna of Hochberg married Duke Louis d'Orléans-Longueville, 
leaving the county dangerously exposed to French interference, despite Johanna 
having renewed Neuchätel’s separate Burgrechte with Bern, Solothurn,??? 
Fribourg,??? and Luzern??? the previous year.??! Duke Louis in fact signed his own 
Burgrechte with Fribourg??? Bern,??? and Solothurn??? between October 1504 
and July 1505. That should have assured stability for some years, had it not been 
for the machinations of King Maximilian, who clandestinely ordered the captain 
of his welsche Garde (in effect a band of roving foreign écorcheurs), Louis de Vaudrey, 
to seize the castle of Joux, a bastion commanding the defile over the Jura through 
the Jougne pass, which was in the possession of Duke Louis. The French king, 
Louis XII, was in high dudgeon, since he regarded Joux as a key outpost on France's 
eastern flank. It also placed the western Swiss cities in an awkward position, since 
they were all allied to Duke Louis through Burgrechte. They sought to prevent 
any escalation which might disrupt the salt trade. Nevertheless, Maximilian 
instructed de Vaudrey to maintain a strong garrison in the castle; and even after 
de Vaudrey's death in 1511 Joux was not restored to the rulers of Neuchátel, 
Duke Louis and Margravine Johanna, until 1518 on the orders of Archduchess 
Margaret of Austria.??? 
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The French remained understandably perturbed. While no direct connection to 
the events at Joux can be demonstrated, it was fear of retaliation that prompted 
Bern, Fribourg, Luzern, and Solothurn at the end of June 1512 to send an army of 
occupation into Neuchatel to secure both county and city against the prospect of a 
French invasion—rumours of which had been circulating for months.??6 Just how 
coordinated the campaign was is open to doubt. Bern and Solothurn took the lead 
(Bern had already tried to go it alone the previous year but came up against strong 
local opposition),??7 with Luzern in May seeking further and better particulars, 
and Fribourg plaintively requesting to be allowed to share in the administration of 
what should become a common lordship.??* The occupation may have secured 
the Confederation's western borders, but it caused grave indignation among the 
remaining cantons, who asked, with some justice, in whose name and in whose 
interests the annexation had taken place.?*? The four participating cities naturally 
invoked their obligation of protection under the terms of their various Burgrechte.?*° 
A modern historian has described the invasion as a friendly occupation’, though it 
is doubtful whether either the princes of Neuchátel or the other cantons saw it in 
that light,?*! even though the four cities were quick to confirm Neuchatel’s liber- 
ties and introduced only minor judicial changes.?*? 

During 1514 positions hardened. Bern, Fribourg, and Solothurn repeated their 
willingness to hand back Neuchatel, but only if given a share in the common lordship 
of Rheintal.?43 The other cantons suggested that Neuchatel should swear loyalty to 
all XII cantons as a common lordship, but the four cities insisted on their Burgrechte 
taking precedence.?* In the end, the XII cantons’ view prevailed, and Neuchatel 
indeed became a common lordship of the Confederation,?# notwithstanding 
Margravine Johannas repeated requests for the restitution of her authority.?4° 
Only in 1518 was there a flurry of diplomatic correspondence which might have 
led to Neuchatel regaining its autonomy. 
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The reasons why Bern and its allies gave way in 1514 are not straightforward. 
There was certainly unrest within the city of Neuchátel itself, with some inhabit- 
ants threatening to rally to France and seize the castle of Joux.?*/ Bern and 
Solothurn could not be assured of Luzern and Fribourg wholehearted backing; 
indeed, at one point Fribourg was taking an openly Confederal line.?4* After the 
French defeat at Novara the previous year relations between the Swiss and France 
were coming under increasing strain, so that the cantons as a whole were more 
inclined to engage in western Politics 277 Moreover, they continued to be suspi- 
cious of what Bern would do if left to its own devices.??? By 1518 a majority of 
cantons was in favour of retaining Neuchátel as a common lordship, unless 
Margravine Johanna was prepared to conclude Burgrechte with all XII cantons.??! 
Only Schwyz, Zug, and Basel refused to contemplate ceding control of Neuchátel 
in any circumstances.??? As a result, the status quo ante remained in place—and 
Neuchatel remained, perhaps surprisingly, at peace for the next decade 277 

By then circumstances had fundamentally changed. Margravine Johanna, faced 
by growing religious dissent, renewed her plea for independence in 1528,7^* and 
Bern was now prepared to offer support if she encouraged (or tolerated) evangelical 
doctrines. For their part, the looming religious conflict in the Confederation as a 
whole diminished the interest of the Catholic cantons in retaining control of 
a distant western outpost. By 1529 only Uri (for reasons unknown) was opposed 
to a restitution.??? Once the transfer had been completed (which entailed sizeable 
reparations to the Swiss),?? Johanna renewed her Burgrechte with the four allied 
cities.??7 The fifteen-year common lordship of Neuchatel, while nowhere near as 
fraught as the administration of the Thurgau, demonstrated beyond peradventure 
that the principle and practice of common lordship could not usefully serve as a 
template for the consolidation of the Confederal polity or as an instrument with 
which to forge a common identity. 

Beyond the Romandie the balance of power had shifted decisively in these 
decades. After Novara, which obliged France to abandon its claims to Milan and 
pay the Swiss 400,000 écus in compensation, the tables were turned in 1515 with 
the crushing defeat of a Swiss army at Marignano. With that, Swiss involvement 
in Lombardy was effectively terminated—heralding the era of so-called Swiss 
‘neutrality —and the resulting rapprochement between the Confederation and the 
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French crown led both to the conclusion of a Perpetual Peace in 1516 (confirmed 
in 1521)?5? and to the resumption of generous pension payments to the cantons. 
Bern, which had always been a somewhat reluctant participant in the Italian 
campaigns, was now free to concentrate its attentions on the west, where its true 
geopolitical interests lay.??? With the settlement in Neuchatel in 1518 and the 
eventual treaty of neutrality for the Franche-Comté in 1522 it might appear that 
quiet had at last returned to the western front, especially since Emperor Maximilian’s 
death in 1519 and the beginnings of a Spanish Habsburg policy under Charles V 
meant that the Franche-Comté and the duchy of Burgundy ceased to be the fault- 
line which had habitually disrupted the regional balance of power since the days of 
Charles the Bold. 

Alas, conflict beckoned from an entirely new direction, centred on the Wiirttemberg 
exclave of Montbéliard and its surrounding districts. We have earlier noted the 
significance of Besancon, an imperial city, capital of the Franche-Comté, and seat 
of an archdiocese comprehending much of western Switzerland, which despite its 
independence felt it prudent to conclude Burgrechte with Bern, Fribourg, and 
Solothurn in 1519;?9? these were renewed at five-yearly intervals.?°! More vulner- 
able by far was its neighbour to the north-east, the county of Montbéliard, which 
became the object of rival claims between the dukes of Württemberg and the 
counts of Fiirstenberg, both of whose power bases lay not in the Franche-Comté 
but in Swabia. The conflict, which absorbed the first three decades of the sixteenth 
century, principally affected Basel and Solothurn,” but Bern, as the most power- 
ful city in western Switzerland, was ineluctably sucked in. Indeed, at the same time 
as the cities’ Burgrechte with Besancon were being sealed, Bern and Fribourg were 
negotiating a similar treaty with Montbéliard, flanked by Solothurn.?65 

The details of the conflict are complicated, but only its outlines need be sketched 
here. In 1505 Count Wilhelm of Fiirstenberg, though barely fifteen, had gained 
through marriage rich lordships in the Doubs valley, not least Blamont, which 
yielded 1000 fl per annum.?* His rights of possession, however, were challenged 
by Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg, who invaded Blamont, claiming inheritance as 
father-in-law of the last legitimate lord. Wilhelm’s father, Count Wolfgang, the 
Outer Austrian bailiff of Alsace, intervened to assert Blamont as an imperial fief on 
behalf of King Maximilian, who was once again pulling the strings from behind 
the scenes.?°5 There matters rested for a good ten years, until Count Wilhelm 


258 Enthusiasm among the Swiss was not universal. Zürich invoked the Perpetual Accord with 
Austria as proof that an alliance with France was unnecessary; Schwyz was also opposed. EA IV, 1a, 
17-25 (no. 8: to a 3) (April 1521). 
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(Nov. 1518). 
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Mächte seiner Zeit (Pariser Historische Studien, 4) (Stuttgart, 1966), 11. 
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attempted to retake Blamont. His failure prompted both the Swiss and the emperor 
to urge mediation.?66 

In response, Duke Ulrich sought to conclude a Burgrecht with Bern, Solothurn, 
and Fribourg.?97 That gave Solothurn an opportunity to extend its own protective 
aliance to both Montbéliard and Blamont, since it had hopes of acquiring 
Montbéliard for itself, as Ulrich was heavily indebted to the city.?° Solothurn even 
sent troops to Montbéliard, but was restrained by Bern.?9? Further efforts at medi- 
ation by the Confederal diet came to naught.?”° With the expulsion of Duke 
Ulrich from Württemberg by an army of the Swabian League in 1519, Count 
Wilhelm spied his chance of attacking the Württemberg lordship of Granges on his 
doorstep, as well as some Montbéliard villages."! Again, the best Confederal 
mediation could do was to refer the matter to the parlement in Dole for reso- 
lution.?7? By 1521, however, Count Wilhelm appears to have been in financial 
difficulties, for he mortgaged one of his lordships, L'Isle-sur-le-Doubs, to Basel.?73 
Two years later he was obliged to hand back Granges to Duke Ulrich, with Blamont 
placed under the temporary guardianship of Luzern and Basel.?”4 Meanwhile, 
Solothurn revived its aspiration to purchase Montbéliard, though no such deal 
could hope to succeed without Bern's or wider Swiss approval.?7? Instead, Solothurn 
took up Ulrichs offer of Blamont for sale at 20,000 fl, a figure subsequently 
reduced to 12,000 fl.?7° In the end, Count Wilhelm of Fürstenberg sold all his 
rights in the Franche-Comté to Archduke Ferdinand of Austria for 20,000 1.77 
Duke Ulrich remained in exile, residing mostly in Montbéliard, until he was 
restored to his duchy under the terms of the peace of Kaaden in 1534.78 
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Such are the bare bones of the story. Duke Ulrich of Württemberg's involvement 
with the Swiss was by no means over: his attempts to regain his duchy under cover 
of the Peasants’ War in 1525 by hiring Swiss mercenaries have been explored in 
Part I. For the present argument what matters is that Bern’s involvement in the 
conflict over Montbéliard may have been peripheral in comparison with that of 
Solothurn and Basel, but it underscores how vital its alliances with the other 
western cities continued to be. The strategic and commercial importance of the 
Franche-Comté remained undiminished, even as events in Geneva caused Bern 
and Fribourg to switch their attention back to the south. 


Montbéliard — Wurtemberg 600 Ans des Relations (Schriften zur südwestdeutschen Landeskunde, 26) 
(Leinfelden-Echterdingen, 1999), 285—302, here at 287. Blamont had already been handed back to 
Duke Ulrich in 1532. SASO, Missiven 12, p. 91 (April 1532). 
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The Dufour affairs had revealed how intimate a knowledge of Savoy's difficulties 
and the machinations of Duke Charles the elite of Fribourg possessed. In particular, 
the council was aware of Charless designs upon Geneva, given the close familial 
and commercial contacts between the two cities to which we have already alluded. 
Even before Dufour perpetrated his fraud a leading syndic of Geneva, Pierre 
Lévrier, father of the more famous Amé (whom we shall shortly encounter), was 
organizing resistance to Charles's interference in Geneva’ affairs. It was just as well 
that Lévrier had earlier acquired citizenship in Fribourg, for after his arrest it was 
only pressure from the Fribourg authorities which secured his release.?7? 

Then, in 1513, half a dozen prominent Genevans, including Besancon Hugues 
and Philibert Berthelier, who were at odds with the bishop, Jean de Savoie, followed 
suit by taking out burgher’s rights in Fribourg. Berthelier himself was forced to flee 
to Fribourg in 1517 in the wake of further arrests, only returning to his home city 
when armed with a safe-conduct. Berthelier then persuaded another eighty-six 
Genevans to acquire citizenship in Fribourg. 299 These men became the nucleus of 
the Eidguenot (i.e. Eidgenossen), or pro-Swiss, faction in Geneva, whose formation 
culminated in the conclusion of a Burgrecht between the two cities in February 1519. 
On his return to Geneva Berthelier was acquitted of sedition by the city syndics 
but rearrested on the orders of the Savoy justiciar (vidomne) and executed.??! The 
stage was set for a decade of increasingly bitter confrontation between Fribourg 
and Savoy, in which Bern played a subordinate and restraining role. 

Yet, familial and commercial ties apart, neither Fribourg nor Bern were obvi- 
ous allies of Geneva. The latter had dragged its feet over paying the ‘ransom’ 
imposed on it by the Swiss after the Burgundian Wars. It is true that alongside 
the Burgrecht which Duke Philibert had renewed with Bern and Fribourg in 1477 
the city of Geneva and its bishop, Jean Louis de Savoie, also concluded a Burgrecht 
with the two dies 287 But this was pure opportunism, born of the recognition 
that the military might of the Swiss was the best insurance policy to preserve the 
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autonomy of Lausanne and Geneva, independent cities and sees, but exposed to 
Savoyard duress.?5? 

Savoy’s dealings with Geneva, therefore, involved a triangle of interests in 
which the bishops, albeit overwhelmingly members of the Savoy ducal family,?®% 
were not necessarily stooges of the dukes, for they were just as concerned to uphold 
their episcopal rights against ducal encroachment, and that might redound to 
the city’s advantage. By the same token, those who emerged in opposition to the 
Eidguenots, known as the Mammelus, who dominated Genevan politics up to 
1525,?55 though customarily regarded as the pro-Savoy party, were often as much 
partisans of the bishop as of the dukes. This may be illustrated by the fate of Amé 
Lévrier, Pierres son. In 1517 in his capacity as the bishop's criminal prosecutor 
Amé had successfully intervened to prevent an execution scheduled to be carried 
out by Savoy officials. 'Thereafter he became famous as a champion of Geneva's 
liberties against Savoy, maintaining that in the city the duke was simply a vassal 
of the bishop. In 1524 he was seized by the duke’s henchmen on leaving church 
and executed the following day.256 

Within the city, Duke Charles had good reason to feel aggrieved. The office of 
justiciar (vidomne), originally held by the bishop, had been acquired by Savoy at 
the end of the thirteenth century?®’— yet here were officials of the bishop acting 
against the dukel?®® Moreover, far from being an independent city under the 
Empire, the duke’s own lawyers argued persistently that Geneva was subject to the 
duke by virtue of his title as imperial vicar, a title originally bestowed on Amadeus VI 
by Emperor Charles IV in 1365.78? The bishops of Geneva and Lausanne for their 
part persistently refused to recognize that the vicariate entailed any subordination 
to the dukes.?”° 

Yet it was outwith the city that the real conflict lay. The Burgrecht of 1509 
between Savoy and Bern and Fribourg had, as we have seen, contained an explicit 
prohibition on the cities accepting Savoy subjects as citizens; that treaty was 
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renewed in 1517, with Solothurn as a third signatory.??! But in 1519 Fribourg 
concluded a bilateral Burgrecht with Geneva,??? which infuriated Duke Charles,??? 
for it was based on the premise that Geneva was indeed an independent city 
and that any provisions banning its inhabitants from acquiring citizenship in 
Fribourg—as of course had happened on some scale—were ultra vires, since they 
were not Savoy subjects and therefore not covered by the existing Burgrechte. 
In 1521, when these agreements were again up for renewal Bern and Solothurn 
were prepared to sign, but Fribourg refused, as it had already done in 1517.74 

The bilateral Burgrecht of 1519 provoked a diplomatic crisis, even though 
Fribourg maintained that it was not directed against Savoy.??? Confederal medi- 
ation initially did nothing to calm the situation, only eliciting from Fribourg the 
tart rejoinder that its Burgrecht was nothing new (an evasive half-truth).??6 By 
April hostilities had begun. Duke Charles entered Geneva at the head of a small 
army, whereupon Fribourg announced that it would send its own troops to relieve 
Geneva.??7 Bern was aghast, and threatened to mount an expedition of its own 
against Fribourg.??® A fresh attempt at mediation in mid-April brought some eas- 
ing of tension. Under considerable pressure Fribourg now agreed to abandon its 
Burgrecht with Geneva??? though it added that if Geneva chose to abide by it of 
its own accord then it should be allowed to do so. Meanwhile, it agreed to call its 
troops to a halt at Morges and Rolle 209 

Fribourg then demanded substantial compensation from Savoy.??! When the sum 
proffered was deemed insufficient, Geneva volunteered to make up the difference, 
only to be rebuffed by Fribourg, which insisted that it would only accept recompense 
from Duke Charles himself; if that were not forthcoming Fribourg would insist of 
taking over lordships in the Vaud as a surety.??? The old sense of inferiority and 
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resenument felt by Fribourg towards its erstwhile overlord was evidently still 
acute;?9? fuelled by anger at the murder of its citizen Philibert Berthelier, whose 
corpse Savoy henchmen had seemingly dragged through the streets of Geneva, 
with the Savoy hangman then seeking out Fribourg citizens in Geneva's taverns to 
confront them with Berthelier's head on a pole, shouting, ‘See what will happen to 
you!’3°4 Some decades later, the city secretary and councillor of Fribourg, Francois 
Gurnel, was to accuse Bern in retrospect of conspiring to thwart Fribourg's plans 
because it feared that its overture to Geneva would undermine long-standing 
cordial relations with Savoy.?9? In the light of Berns subsequent efforts to rein in 
Fribourg this charge had some substance. 

The crisis passed but calm had not been restored. The early 1520s are something 
of a blank page in Genevan history, but between 1523 and 1524 Duke Charles 
spent eight months in the city, taking up residence in the Dominican convent. 
Perhaps he intended to construct a ducal palace, or to show off his young wife, 
Beatrice of Portugal, or simply to escape the devastation of his heartlands which 
marauding French troops had recently inflicted.?96 At all events, the high-handed 
behaviour of the ducal entourage, whose sojourn was marked by lavish expenditure,?97 
further embittered the citizens towards their supposed overlord; they might have 
expected support from their bishop, Pierre de la Baume, but he, choosing prudence 
over valour, had removed to St-Claude in the Franche-Comté.3 

The execution of Amé Lévrier in March 1524 heralded a new chapter of conflict. 
In his place was elected the following year Besancon Hugues??? who wisely 
declined to become one of the city’s four syndics in view of Lévrier’s fate, but who 
later became the leader of Geneva's resistance to Savoy. Yet the Eidguenot party was 
fast gaining the upper hand. In October 1524 the leader of the Mammelus, the 
city treasurer Bernard Boulet, was physically assaulted after he had taunted his oppon- 
ents with the cry ‘Are we to be governed by Eidguenots?’ Boulet sought redress at 
the ducal court in Chambéry, to which the city's syndics were summoned to appear, 
prompting an ineffectual protest from the absent bishop. Duke Charless response 
was to impose an economic blockade on Geneva.?!? 

By the summer of 1525 the duke’s fortunes took a turn for the worse. Apart 
from abandoning the delicate balancing act between France and the Empire, 
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as Savoy drifted into the imperial camp,?!! Duke Charles was helpless as Spanish 
troops caused havoc in Piedmont on their way to France. Savoy's envoys sent an 
urgent appeal to the Swiss to restrain Fribourg from offering the Spaniards any 
assistance?!?—4 sure sign that the city remained at odds with Savoy. Then, reacting to 
rumours that Lausanne was seeking to conclude a Burgrecht with Fribourg and Bern, 
the duke by September was laying plans to besiege the city.?!5 There can be little doubt 
that Fribourg was the instigator of this alliance:?!^ several Lausanne magistrates were 
in fact natives of Fribourg, while other councillors had familial or marital ties with the 
Fribourg elite.5!? Whether that justifies Henri Naef’s verdict that Lausanne’s struggle 
for autonomy paved the way for Genevas independence a decade later is a matter of 
judgement:?!ó in Lausanne a clear antagonism existed between the bishop, Sébastien 
de Montfalcon, and the commons?" (as in other episcopal cities in the Empire), 
whereas, despite his pusillanimity, Pierre de la Baume in Geneva could pose— 
admittedly with diminishing plausibility—as champion of the city against Savoy. 
Bern had grave reservations about Fribourg’s initiative, describing it in diplomatic 
language as 'inopportune'.?!? The city council was anxious not to infringe existing 
treaties with Savoy, preferring to reach an amicable settlement.?!? In the ensuing 
and protracted negotiations Bern found support from Solothurn.??° What made 
an agreement all the harder to achieve was that Lausanne could claim to be an 
imperial city. In 1434 Emperor Sigismund had granted the city that privilege while 
reserving the bishops rights, though these were rather nominal.??! This diploma 
was renewed by Emperor Frederick III in 1469.??? Against that Savoy's lawyers 
pointed out that Lausanne had to refer judicial appeals to the Savoy bailiff of the 
Maud 223 Yet how opaque the constitutional status of Lausanne (and Geneva) 
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(VIe siécle-1821), ed. Patrick Braun (Basel/Frankfurt am Main, 1988), 34. 

319 EA IV, 1a, 775-6 (no. 305: 9) (Sept. 1525). The Small Council maintained that it was threatened 
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320 For their correspondence see EA IV, 1a, 785-7 (no. 311: 2; 3; 5) (Oct. 1525); 795 (no. 318: IL 
III) (Oct. 1525); Naef, Fribourg, 60, 63, 73. 
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322 Reymond, ‘Lausanne’, 363-4. 

323 FA IV, la, 803-6 (no. 322: I; II) (Nov. 1525). The dukes of Savoy had accumulated rights over 
Lausanne from the mid-thirteenth century, and obtained the imperial vicariate in 1365. Despite 
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remained was revealed in February 1526 when Savoy's envoys, desperately trying 
to retrieve Duke Charles’s authority, argued that because both cities were imperial 
cities they should be subject to Savoy by virtue of the imperial vicariate, which 
Emperor Charles V had restored to the duke from the bishop the previous year!??* 
Maxime Reymond has pointed out that the various imperial charters contained 
numerous contradictions, sometimes endorsing ducal, sometimes episcopal, over- 
lordship, but it is fairly clear chat Lausanne's imperial status had become a faint 
memory by 1525.??? Interestingly enough, the Bernese magistrates, whose attitude 
towards Lausanne was markedly cooler than Fribourg’s,??* in the end agreed to 
sign a Burgrecht ‘notwithstanding their opposition to the commune of Lausanne's 
claim to be an imperial and free city 277 

By October a draft of the proposed Burgrecht was ready, but it still took 
nearly three months to be ratified.??® Neither Bern nor Solothurn was happy at 
Fribourg's desire to force the pace??— indeed, a Confederal delegation from 
Luzern and Unterwalden urged Fribourg to make haste slowly.??° On Bern: 
insistence, negotiations were transferred from Romont in the Vaud to Bern 


attempts to have it revoked in 1412, Emperor Frederick III confirmed Savoy’s title in 1465. Reymond, 
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Tappy (eds), A cheval entre histoire et droit: bommage à Jean-Frangois Poudret (Bibliothéque Historique 
Vaudoise, 115) (Lausanne, 1999), 195-208, here at 198. See also Marie-Ange Valazza Tricarico, 
‘Lausanne, ville impériale?’, in Jean-Daniel Morerod, Denis Tappy, Clemence Modestin Thévenaz, 
and Francoise Vannotti (eds), La Suisse occidentale et l'Empire (Lausanne, 2004), 227-39. 
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b 2) and Appendix 4 (Jan. 1526); 827 (no. 335) (Jan. 1526). See Charles Gilliard, La combourgeoisie 
de Lausanne avec Berne et Fribourg en 1525 (Lausanne, 1925). 

329 EA IV, 1a, 785 (no. 311: 2; 3). Its envoy Caspar von Mülinen told the council that the duke 
had only arrested a few obstinate Genevans! SABE, Teutsche Missiven-Buch 18 P, fo. 439r, 4471-v 
(Sept. 1525). Solothurn was reluctant to enter into a Burgrecht with either Lausanne or Geneva: 808 
(no. 325: 5) (Dec. 1525); Naef, Fribourg, 85. The city seems to have recognized the imperial vicariate 
and the authority of Sébastien de Montfalcon. SASO, Ratsmanuale 14, pp. 212-13, 213-14 
(Oct. 1525). It was clearly annoyed by peremptory demands from Lausanne, Geneva, Bern, and 
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Unnütze Papiere, Solothurn 41.1, no. 224 (Oct. 1525). 
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itself?! since the Small Council was in a dilemma and struggling to keep on top 
of events. On the one hand, among its members were Savoy partisans in receipt of 
ducal pensions;??? on the other, the council was under pressure to take a hard line 
against Savoy from its own commons, who were being egged on by refugees pour- 
ing in from Geneva, having first fled to Fribourg. The latter informed Solothurn 
that 300 Genevans and their families had quit the city??? In the end, it was the 
Great Council which forced the Small to accede to the Burgrecht with Lausanne.**4 

Meanwhile, the fate of Geneva hung in the balance. In December 1525 Duke 
Charles had sought to mollify the city council by promising to cancel the fines imposed 
on the city by the court at Chambéry, which amounted to more than 20,000 
écus.??? But time was not on his side. Bern, no longer able to insulate itself from 
developments, was under pressure from the refugees within its walls and from 
Fribourg to conclude a separate Burgrecht with Geneva. Aware of the Small 
Council's cunctatory tactics, Fribourg urged that the Great Council be summoned 
to approve any deal, 226 with the result that the two cities signed a Burgrecht with 
Geneva in February 1526, only weeks after their alliance with Lausanne.?? That 
agreement was wrung out of the Small Council, which feared that war would 
be the likely outcome, with many of the XIII cantons ranged against it.?°® Duke 
Charles was dismayed and disclaimed any military intent,??? but sought to recoup 
his losses by establishing a common front with the bishop and the Mammelus 
against the fugitives. Had he been able to win over the bishop, the position of the 
Eidguenot refugees, who had returned to the city and were agitating for the 
Burgrecht?*? would have been seriously undermined. But Pierre de la Baume, 
irresolute but not stupid, saw through Charles’s ploy.?*! He was no friend of the 
recently concluded Burgrecht, but knowing that most Eidguenots were prepared to 
recognize his authority rather than the duke's he made noises ostensibly in support 
of Savoy.?4 To that end he commandeered a general assembly of the citizens 
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summoned by Besancon Hugues and twisted it to his own purpose.?3 He now 
offered himself as overlord of the city if the citizens promised to sign no treaties 
without his consent.?^ His plan misfired. Ami Porral, the Eidguenot lawyer and 
later syndic, declared that over one thousand citizens wished to adhere to the 
Burgrecht, provided that it did not contravene the bishop's authority.?4? 

After Fribourg had agreed to withdraw its expeditionary force sent to safeguard 
Geneva (accompanied, it appears, by Bernese irregulars),>4° discussions dragged 
on fruitlessly throughout 1526, principally because Savoy refused to recognize that 
Geneva's and Lausanne’s liberties had any role in the negotiations.*4” Patience was 
wearing thin on the part of Fribourg and Bern, not only with Savoy, but with 
Geneva itself: they enjoined the city to refrain from provoking Duke Charles and 
to allow his partisans to return home and seek legal redress.34° Fribourg was deter- 
mined, however, to maintain its support for Geneva; the council declared in 
November that it would rather give up its Burgrecht with Savoy than leave Geneva 
in the lurch.3# That stance was consistent: Fribourg from the outset had been 
Geneva's champion. Far more surprising was Berns volte-face. Within a few days 
of Fribourg's decision the council suddenly announced that it was cancelling its 
Burgrecht with Savoy from 1509, for so long the cornerstone of its foreign policy??? 
What had happened? 

Bern disapproved of Savoy's abandoning its neutrality in favour of Emperor 
Charles V??! and accordingly no longer felt constrained by the need to take Savoy 
into account??? That gave Bern sufficient room for manoeuvre to allow it to join 
Fribourg in the Burgrecht with Geneva.??? Bern had also been affronted by the 
news that Pope Clement VII had conferred on Duke Charles II the title of lord of 
Fribourg and Bern the previous December, and had protested vigorously to the 
curia.??* From Bern’s correspondence it emerges that the duke’s refusal in late 1526 
to lift the economic blockade on Geneva may finally have tipped the balance.??? 
And in the background loomed the increasing religious tensions within the 
Confederation, albeit that it was a good year before Bern introduced the Reformation. 
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The introduction of the Reformation in Geneva is a story often told, and it forms 
no part of the present analysis except in so far as it bears upon the evolution of 
Bern’s foreign policy and in particular on its relations with Fribourg, a city which 
from the outset had set its face against the new doctrines. Up to 1532, as William 
Monter has stressed, the conflict in Geneva was essentially a political movement 
directed against the prince-bishop and Savoy, though he is right to state that the 
struggle would hardly have succeeded without Berns signature on the Burgrecht in 
1526.356 Nevertheless, Bern could not avoid being exposed to the growing confes- 
sional antagonisms within the Confederation on its own doorstep. Already in 
March 1527 Luzern had written, along with Fribourg, a cautionary letter to Bern 
about the spread of evangelical doctrines.*°” In particular, Luzern warned that if 
Bern succeeded in winning over both Fribourg and Solothurn it would achieve a 
majority among the cantons for the new teachings.??? These fears were quite intel- 
ligible given that the Bernese authorities had licensed Guillaume Farel to preach 
the new doctrines in its dependencies of Aigle and Bex from 1526 onwards.??? 
Meanwhile, tensions in Geneva continued to simmer. From late 1526 to 1529 
Duke Charles II did not intervene directly in Genevan affairs, but that signalled 
no softening in his determination to bend the city to his will. Instead, the task 
devolved upon a league of Savoyard noblemen known as the League of the Spoon 
(Confrerie de la Cuiller), formed in October 1527 by Francois de Pontverre, lord 
of Ternier, which harried and blockaded the city. The cost of defence weighed 
heavily upon Geneva‘ finances for years,?9? but it was offset to some degree by the 
confiscation of Mammelu property on the instructions of the newly instituted 
Eidguenot Council of Two Hundred.3°! Mathieu Caesar has calculated that the 
proceeds amounted to 25,410 fl in 1528/29 alone, with a further 11,611 fl being 
realized between 1531 and 1533. To put these sums in context, Geneva’s annual 
revenues never exceeded 4,000 fl in this period. How much of the confiscated 
tally flowed into the public coffers is, of course, another matter, since many 
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Eidguenots bought up Mammelu property at bargain prices,?°? after the latter 
had fled the city in droves.3° 

The bishop, Pierre de la Baume, espied a chance to shore up his authority by 
adding his signature to the Burgrecht which the city had concluded with Bern and 
Fribourg. This démarche met a cool response. Bern pondered the matter before 
rejecting the request,?9? while the Eidguenot council flatly refused to entertain the 
idea.?96 Rather, it obliged the bishop to hand over civil justice to the city, and then 
abolished the office of justiciar (vidomne), once the bishops prerogative, replacing 
it in 1529 with a civic court of justice.?57 

Nevertheless, the bishop did act in concert with the Eidguenot council to 
distrain the refugees’ possessions,?°® whereupon, as Bern informed its envoys a 
week later, Savoyard nobles and refugees were plotting in retaliation to arrest 
the bishop, drag him off to Chambéry and there possibly execute him, a fate 
which they certainly intended to inflict upon members of the Great and Small 
Councils.?9? Caught between a rock and a hard place, Pierre de la Baume decided 
to cut and run, 279 On the night of 1st August the bishop clandestinely took ship, 
accompanied by Besancon Hugues (who was hoping to turn the bishop's feeble- 
ness to the city’s advantage),?”! and headed for the abbey of Condat in the Jura, 
where he was abbot in commendam.?"? In 1533 he was finally expelled and with- 
drew to Annecy. 

Despite its break with Savoy, Bern—or rather, the Small Council—did not 
change its policy, which was to steer a middle course between the competing claims 
of Savoy and Geneva, 272 to avoid war at all costs, and to forbid its subjects rallying 
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to Geneva off their own bat. 277 There were good reasons for its caution. Although 
Bern harboured many evangelical supporters before the Disputation of January 1528 
the Small Council was far from unanimous. Anton Bütschelbach, a councillor who 
was a co-signatory of the Burgrecht of 1526 and who had been one of Bern’s envoys 
to Duke Charles on Genevas behalf the following year, remained a devout Catholic; 
stripped of all his offices in 1528, he was escorted to the safety (as he hoped!) of 
Geneva by Besancon Hugues, clearly warming to his role as chaperon.?7? 

Above all, Bern was exercised by the reaction of the other cantons, first and fore- 
most Fribourg.?76 The warnings issued in March had gone unheeded. In December 
1527 the Catholic cantons returned to the attack, urging Bern to desist from any 
attempt to stage a religious colloquy.?"7 The council hurried to gain undertakings 
from Fribourg and Solothurn that they would abide by their Burgrecht with Bern 
(with the latter's implied threat of cancellation), to which they repeated their assur- 
ances of March by affirming their loyalty to the old faith but at the same time 
promising not to act against Bern.?7? The latter was not altogether reassured,?7? for 
the magistrates then accused Fribourg of stirring up unrest among its subjects.?®° 
When it came to the Disputation itself, the representatives of both Fribourg 
and Solothurn (who at least agreed to attend, which is more than Geneva did!)??! 
opposed the ten evangelical articles which had been tabled.?8? Yet both city coun- 
cils were reluctant to join the proposed Catholic Christian Union, which was 
intended to counteract the evangelical cities’ Christliches Burgrecht of 1527.38 In 
the meantime, Bern was concerned that the Catholic cantons would seek to oblige 
Bern and Fribourgs common lordships to adhere to the old faith**4— their fate 
was to become a running sore in the years to come. 

In the spring of 1528 Bern faced a more pressing danger. News of the city’s 
formal adoption of the Reformation by decree unleashed a revolt among its 
subjects in the Bernese Oberland 297 In June Johannes Haller, an assistant at the 
Great Minster in Zürich, was sent to preach the new doctrines at Frutigen but 
was chased out within days. Matters grew more intractable when the abbey of 
Interlaken's subjects saw their chance to throw off the convent's yoke and submit 
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to Bern, only to be told that they must as a consequence accept the city's 
Reformation mandate.?99 Bern hoped that its allies Fribourg and Solothurn would 
step in as arbiters, but they declined, though they offered to act independently.?97 
Wild allegations followed: the Oberlanders claimed that Fribourg was backing the 
men of Unterwalden who had joined the fray, a charge which Fribourg indignantly 
denied.?®® Even more bizarre was the accusation that Fribourg had sent troops to 
Solothurn to be used against Bern.?®? In the end the Oberlanders had to knuckle 
under. Their ringleaders were put to death; the communes were stripped of their 
liberties and forced to surrender their banners and seals. The new faith became 
mandatory.??? In the midst of these harsh reprisals it is no wonder that Bern declared 
itself unable to offer Geneva any assistance, military or otherwise, citing the old saw 
that 'the shirt is closer than the coat’ (that is, its own concerns took precedence).??! 

Negotiations over Geneva finally got under way at Payerne in May 1528. 
Had they been bilateral, a satisfactory outcome might have been reached sooner. 
The omens were not inauspicious: Duke Charles had begun to pay Bern and 
Fribourg 7000 écus in annual instalments of 1000 écus as an indemnity for the 
costs they had incurred in the 1519 campaign.??? But because the negotiations 
involved three parties, Savoy, Geneva, and its two Swiss allies, they went round in 
circles. The carousel lasted the best part of three years, with Bern and Fribourg 
as often at odds with Geneva as Savoy over financial compensation, deliberate 
foot-dragging, and intransigent demands. The envoys must have been exasperated, 
and the details are bound to tax the patience of modern readers. Let the first round 
of negotiations give a flavour. 

The two Swiss cities and Geneva reaffirmed their Burgrecht; Duke Charles's 
coat of arms on the watchtower on the bridge over the Rhône (Tour de / Tle) had 
been torn down, but the city was refusing to reinstate it; Fribourg and Geneva 
offered to do so at their own expense; Duke Charles insisted on the restoration to 
him of the office of justiciar (vidomne); the eighteen named Mammelu 'bandits 
(refugees) should remain outlawed and their property forfeit; the other 150 refugees 
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should be allowed to return on payment of a fine.??? In this catalogue of woe, 
the first sticking point was the office of vidomne.??* When a further round of 
negotiations was proposed, Duke Charles declined. Then he consented to produce 
the vidomne diploma in the city's presence, but would not agree on a date until he 
had assembled all his documentation. By December 1528 the diploma was still 
not forthcoming.??? 

In January 1529 Bern took it upon itself to invite Zürich and Basel to send 
mediators to fresh talks in Payerne.??6 In fact— presumably at Savoy's instigation— 
the talks were transferred to St-Julien in the Genevois, whither some Mammelus 
had sought refuge.??7 It transpired, however, that Bern was proceeding on twin 
tracks, for it had also sent troops to garrison Geneva, which was still under siege 
from forces of the League of the Spoon, while simultaneously calling its irregulars 
home!??® Fribourg, normally the more aggressive partner, in alarm besought Bern 
to avoid war at all costs.??? 

Duke Charles, whether as a deliberate tactic or from sheer haplessness, was 
blowing hot and cold. He rejected the draft proposals put forward at St-Julien, 
instead tabling further demands of his own.*°° By April he was signalling his will- 
ingness to reach an amicable settlement, yet in May he was insisting that the three 
cities. Burgrecht be annulled.4°! By then Bern was pondering whether it would 
indeed not be better to abandon the Burgrecht altogether for the sake of peace??— 
the threat to which it believed stemmed as much from Geneva as from Savoy.*03 
Fribourg concurred, but insisted that it should remain in place if Duke Charles 
persisted in his harassment of Geneva.*94 Bern was perfectly aware that Geneva 
would baulk at such drastic medicine, but was quite prepared to allow Savoy to 
pursue its claims through the courts, regardless of Genevan objections.*95 This 
hauteur—one might almost say contempt—was to characterize Bern's attitude 
towards Geneva up to 1536. 
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Failure to reach a settlement prompted another round of talks, but the participants 
could not even agree on the venue.^96 For his part, Duke Charles continued to 
insist that Bern and Fribourg had no right to conclude a Burgrecht with Geneva.*97 
News reached Bern that the duke had in fact unilaterally abrogated the Burgrecht, 
much to Geneva's alarm.*0® His anger against the city had mounted on learning 
that a band of citizens had broken into the ducal mint and roughed up his mon- 
eyer.4° In July Count Jean II de Gruyère, a Savoyard vassal, agreed (with some 
reluctance) to preside over the negotiations!’ and in October handed down a 
judgement at Payerne which declared the Burgrecht incompatible with the terms of 
the 1519 treaty.*!! Bern and Fribourg felt they had no option but to acquiesce.*!? 
Solothurn, by contrast, argued that those Savoy subjects granted citizenship before 
the conclusion of the Burgrecht should retain their status; in any case, it had never 
been signed by Fribourg.*!? 

By 1530 there were signs that Duke Charles was pursuing a new tactic, namely 
to drive a wedge between Catholic Fribourg and Protestant Bern. 317 In May that 
year Savoy opened separate negotiations with the Catholic city: while not willing 
to recognize its Burgrecht with Geneva, Savoy indicated that it wished to have good 
neighbourly relations with Fribourg if the latter would refrain from intervening on 
Geneva's behalt 217 Bern became particularly exercised by rumours that Fribourg 
was seeking an alliance with the V Catholic cantons, which was also to embrace 
Savoy and the Valais.*!° When the time came in July for Bern to renew its Burgrecht 
with Fribourg it was perturbed that its ally insisted on sticking to the traditional 
wording of the oath which included invocation of the saints and recognition 
of papal authority. In the end the Burgrecht was reaffirmed with both clauses 
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dropped 217 Yet Duke Charles did achieve his immediate aim, for in August he 
concluded an alliance with Fribourg which recognized his rights over both Geneva 
and Lausanne. Bern was outraged.*!? These developments were scarcely calculated 
to bring a solution to the problem of Geneva any closer. 
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22 


War or Peace? 


Bern had every reason to feel aggrieved. It found itself wrong-footed since earlier 
that month Savoy’s envoys had approached both Bern and Geneva with an offer to 
renew their old joint alliance (though they soon dismissed the proposed articles).*!? 
Bern also took exception to Geneva's execution of an unnamed Savoyard (presumably 
a member of the League of the Spoon) and its arrest of several others, for that could 
only inflame the situation.4?? Geneva had other ideas: a month later it demolished 
the duke’s manor and used the masonry to strengthen the city’s walls.4?! Events then 
moved quickly. Duke Charles set about mustering troops to invade Geneva; ?? the 
bishop was also rumoured to be raising an army in Burgundy to join the attack.*?? 
Bern and Fribourg prepared to send an army (including some men from Solothurn) 
to relieve Geneva, attacking castles of league members on the way, 9^ with Bern seek- 
ing and being promised support from its co-religionist Zürich.*?? Alas, not for the 
first time, Berns troops plundered their way through the Vaud, including the sacking 
of Morges, in defiance of the council's express instructions. 27 It later transpired 
that Fribourg’s troops were just as guilty." The recourse to arms aroused concerns 
among the other cantons. The bishop of Sion and the Valais communes, as Savoy’s 
allies, regretted the cities’ action.4?® The V Catholic cantons meeting at Brunnen 
on 7 October pondered whether to come to Geneva’s aid, but decided in view of 
previous failures at mediation to keep out of trouble.4?? 

In the Vaud confusion reigned. The Vaud Estates received an assurance from 
Duke Charles that he had known nothing of any attack—a preposterous assertion. 
He also claimed to have punished some members of the League of the Spoon who 
had committed individual acts of violence against the city.4°° Bern meanwhile 
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suggested to its commanders in the field that Yverdon and Romont should be 
pawned to the two cities if six rich Savoyards could not be found to stand surety 
in any peace negotiations; at all events, they should occupy castle Rolle as a 
precautionary measure.*! Meanwhile, Avenches, a town in the bishop of Lausanne’s 
territory, appealed to Bern for protection since it was leaning towards the new 
doctrines. Berns first inclination was to refuse*?— it had quite enough on its 
plate. More astonishingly, Helena von Diesbach, a scion of the Bernese dynasty 
who was married to Michel Mangerod, baron of La Sarraz, one of the leaders of the 
League of the Spoon, offered to place her husband's lordship under Bernese 
control. It is hard to believe that she acted with her husband's knowledge or 
consent! In the event, Bern was only prepared to consider the offer if both Fribourg 
and Solothurn agreed.*9? 

Peace negotiations began days later in the field at Geneva. They turned essentially 
on four points: whether the Burgrecht with Geneva should be cancelled (or put on 
hold); whether the duke's rights in and over the city (above all the office of justi- 
ciar) should be recognized; what compensation Bern, Fribourg, and Solothurn 
should receive;*?* and what should happen to the ‘bandits’ (the Mammelu exiles). 
If the draft treaty were breached by Savoy, Bern and Fribourg were to occupy the 
Vaud.*?? These were matters which had exercised the combatants for months, for 
years even, and were unlikely to be resolved in a hurry. The peace treaty signed 
at St-Julien on 19 October was clearly intended as an interim, pending further 
arbitration which was pencilled in for Payerne a month later.437 

St-Julien’s significance lay not in the detail but the context. It was brokered by 
all the cantons (except Glarus) and two of the Confederation associated members, 
St Gallen and the Valais: that in itself testifies to the importance attached to healing 
what had become a running sore. Apart from lifting the blockade of Geneva, 
providing for the punishment of transgressors, and ordering the withdrawal of all 
troops St-Julien contained little that was new:*?® the threat of losing the Vaud to 
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Bern and Fribourg if Savoy breached the treaty had been dangled over the duke 
several times in the past. St-Julien was otherwise only remarkable for the fact that 
Geneva itself was not a party to the negotiations, *?? and neither was Solothurn, 
whose envoys were listed among the Swiss mediators, not the combatants.*4? 
All the contentious issues were deferred to the arbitration at Payerne.**! In truth, 
for the moment it looked as if nothing had changed. At the end of November 
Savoy was rearming by mustering Italian troops at Vercelli;**? it had reimposed the 
blockade of Geneva;f*? there was wrangling over the spoils of war;*44 and the 
League of the Spoon was planning fresh attacks on Geneva and Lausanne. No 
wonder the arbitration at Payerne was cancelled.** It was rumoured that Duke 
Charles had handed over the governorship of the Vaud to his marshal, Count René 
de Challant. Meanwhile, Fribourg was contemplating the prophylactic occupation 
of Yverdon and strengthening the garrisons in the common lordships of Grandson 
and Échallens.44 

When the Swiss mediators and an array of Savoyard high officials finally convened 
at Payerne in late December the issues left outstanding at St-Julien were on the 
agenda.^^ By far the most contentious was the office of justiciar (vidomne), not 
surprisingly in view of its chequered history and ill-defined competence. Lawyers 
for both sides had a field-day, trawling precedents back to the twelfth century and 
summoning witnesses whose statements contradicted each other. In the end, the 
arbiters confirmed Duke Charles title to the office, doubtless to Bern, Fribourg, 
and Geneva’s chagrin, since the latter had recently abolished the office altogether. 
With great reluctance Geneva bowed to the judgement, but wished to know precisely 
what powers should attach to the office. Savoy claimed no longer to know—a ruse 
presumably intended to allow its scope surreptitiously to be extended. 44? 

Scarcely less intractable was the status of the Burgrecht which Bern and Fribourg 
had concluded with Geneva. The disagreement over Geneva's status within Savoy 
resurfaced. The duke's envoys maintained that the term incola used in a Latin 
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diploma to describe the Genevans should be translated as ‘subjects’ not ‘inhabitants’. 
For their part, the Genevans repeatedly insisted that their city was a ‘frye keiserliche 
stett’, directly dependent on the emperor, and therefore at liberty to sign treaties 
with whomever it pleased. The arbiters appear to have taken into consideration 
Bern 5 contention that the Burgrecht with Geneva was not intended to take prece- 
dence over previous Burgrechte with Savoy (even if Fribourg had notoriously failed 
to sign them), for they upheld its legitimacy, provided that it could be shown that 
it did not infringe the bishop's prerogatives (a doubtful assumption!).*4? 

On the question of costs it was predictable that both sides would inflate their 
losses. Geneva claimed to have suffered 100,000 écus’ worth of damage, Savoy 
200,000 écus, thereby restricting their ability to pay compensation. Savoy's envoys 
tried to shift the blame for the war onto the bishop, whose army, not the duke’s, 
had attacked the city. Geneva tartly replied that the bishop had no power to raise 
troops (which was not true), but it could not altogether deny that Pierre de la Baume 
had asked members of the League of the Spoon to come to his aid. The judges at 
Payerne took little time to find against Savoy. It was ordered to pay Bern, Fribourg, 
and now Geneva 21,000 écus in damages over three years at midsummer (well 
below what the two cities had originally demanded).‘°° Their suggestion that the 
duke should raise the money from the bishops revenues, however, occasioned 
some perplexity. His envoys doubted whether such a sum could be recouped from 
episcopal income, let alone from that of other ecclesiastical foundations. They also 
objected that the treaty of St-Julien had not included any payments to Geneva. 27) 
The arbiters then declared that they had deliberated long enough, and would hear 
no further submissions, thereby discountenancing Bern, which was arguing that, 
because Savoy had failed to keep its side of the bargain that all prisoners be released, 
the Vaud should as a result be forfeit. Savoy's envoys were still rejecting this audacious 
claim in the spring of 1531.45? 

For all the efforts of the Swiss cantons it cannot be said, on any dispassionate 
view, that the arbitration at Payerne had achieved a satisfactory result. Savoy may 
have dropped its claim for restitution over the destruction of the ducal coat of arms 
on the Zour de l'Ile, but no decision had been reached on what to do with the 
Mammelu refugees. The position of the bishop also remained juridically ambiguous. 
Duke Charles may have regained his vidomne; Bern and Fribourg’s Burgrecht with 
Geneva may have been recognized. But how secure were these achievements in 
the face of heightening confessional antagonisms? Although St-Julien and Payerne 
have often been taken as milestones on the road to a peaceful settlement, in the 
triangle of diplomatic relations they stored up problems for Geneva not only 
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with Savoy but also with Bern. 123 A further issue— which had no direct link to 
the mediation—was that Bern and Fribourg had demanded 15,000 écus from 
Geneva for their military aid. It was clearly impossible for the city to raise such a large 
sum in short order. It took out a substantial loan for 8,000 écus from Basel in January 
1531, but it was to take well over a century for the debt to be discharged in full. 45* 

Although 1531 saw Bern and Fribourg renew their Burgrechte with Lausanne 
and Geneva, 177 the latter protested that Duke Charles was still refusing to release 
his prisoners.4°° That rendered attempts to obtain formal ratification of the Payerne 
judgement otiose.*?” Between Bern and Fribourg, in any case, the confessional 
divisions began to obtrude. Bern continued to rebuff Avenches’s efforts to conclude 
a Burgrecht, but found itself at odds with Fribourg over the latter's attempts to pre- 
vent Guillaume Farel from preaching there.*?® Similar difficulties arose over Farel's 
activities in their common lordship of Orbe 277 A Confederal diet held at 
Bremgarten in June failed to reconcile the adherents of the old and new faiths.46° 
Savoy meanwhile was endeavouring to mend its fences with Bern and Fribourg, 
but the two cities refused to play ball unless Duke Charles recognized the validity 
of the St-Julien treaty and Payerne arbitration.^6! In a seemingly friendly gesture 
Savoy's envoys offered the cities monetary compensation rather than the mortga- 
ging of the Vaud if the treaty were breached, but since Savoy was asking at the end 
of August for a delay in the payment of the first instalment of 7000 écus the gesture 
was thoroughly disingenuous.16? 

Fribourg was coming under increasing pressure from the Catholic cantons to 
declare its hand by coming to their aid.^65 But the city itself felt threatened, having 
been called upon thrice by Bern and once by Solothurn to take up arms on their 
behalf. 494 It also found itself at odds with Savoy—no doubt because the duke's 
failure to make payment caused Bern to reaffirm its claim to the Vaud, to which 
Fribourg was party. 165 

By the end of the year Bern had reached an accommodation with the V Catholic 
cantons, ^66 and was pursuing an amicable arrangement over the common lord- 
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ships with Fribourg.“ But it failed to renew its alliance with Savoy: the Burgrecht 
with Geneva remained the stumbling block.* Here the first signs of exasperation 
with Geneva began to emerge. The city had so far been unable to defray any of 
Bern's war expenditure, prompting Bern to wonder whether it would not be better 
if Geneva abandon the Burgrecht and come to its own settlement with Savoy. That 
would allow Bern (and Fribourg) to forge a fresh alliance with Savoy, unencum- 
bered by the incubus of Geneva.*® Should the latter demur, Bern proposed that it 
be excluded from any stake in a possible Vaud mortgage.*7? 

Geneva did refuse,*7! so stalemate ensued. The carousel of negotiations began 
slowly to revolve again. Savoy now proposed that St-Julien and Payerne be annulled 
so that the parties could start afresh with a clean slate, albeit with a twist: failure to 
keep up reparation payments by Savoy should now incur a fine of 1000 écus, with 
Romont and Yverdon as sureties or else the assets of Genevan citizens! ?? The 
Genevan council found itself squeezed between continuing Savoy duress in defi- 
ance of the treaties? and Bern's anger at the city’s failure to pay compensation.?7* 
The Bernese council in any case faced resistance from its own territorial subjects to 
any further military assistance for Geneva, who declared that the Burgrecht had 
been signed without their knowledge or consent. 

The Bernese council managed to overcome its irritation sufficiently to be willing 
to resurrect the old Burgrecht of 1477 concluded with Duke Philibert and even to 
contemplate retaining its Burgrecht with Geneva. f$ Throughout the first half of 
1532 the intricate quadrille of multilateral diplomacy allowed strange rumours 
to spread: that Fribourg was planning its own campaign against Savoy (in revenge 
for lack of payment),*7 or that Bern had been promised 11,000 écus by Savoy to 
refrain from fresh hostilities.*78 

The two cities could on occasion give the impression that outstanding compen- 
sation was uppermost in their minds, not the liberties or security of Geneva. Duke 
Charles was aware of their cupidity, for in response to Bern’s threat to go to war 
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over the issue?7? he agreed to make payments in instalments, despite the desolation 
of his lands, provided that Bern and Fribourg would help him to regain the 
vidomne (as Payerne had stipulated) and abandon any claims to the Vaud. For that 
he was even prepared to recognize Geneva's Burgrecht with the two cities.*8° In 
effect, he was seeking to recreate the Burgrecht of 1477, with its promise of mutual 
access to castles and military aid within the boundaries then delimited;f$! any 
military assistance rendered by Bern was to be charged at 1000 écus a month. This 
was an international treaty in the classical mould which paid scant attention to 
little local difficulties in the Vaud.*8? Indeed, when Geneva sought Bern's help 
in wresting damages from Savoy it was brusquely told to refer to the mediators if 
it considered that Savoy had infringed the St-Julien treaty.48? With lofty disdain it 
added that a renewed alliance with Savoy would make Geneva’s problems easier to 
resolve (though it explained neither how nor why), and that the city should content 
itself a while.484 

In the summer of 1532 the clouds were lifting. Savoy indicated its delight at the 
prospect of a renewed alliance with Bern and Fribourg, even though the possible 
mortgaging of the Vaud remained a sword of Damocles. The two cities also expressed 
satisfaction at the outcome. The first instalment of 7000 écus was handed over, 
with the balance to be paid by February 1533.485 Alas, by September it was clear 
that further payments would be delayed, though Duke Charles hoped that would 
not deter the two cities from assisting him to repossess the office of justiciar in 
Geneva.*8° Savoy's financial embarrassment was not a feint: in November Savoy’s 
marshal, René de Challant, had only been able to offer another 1000 écus, with a 
further 3000 écus in plate, which Bern indicated it would put up for auction.*87 
That was still a breach of the reparation terms, but Bern decided not to insist on 
the surrender of the Vaud ‘out of pity’, as the council put it.*8® That was more 
indulgence than it showed Geneva! In the summer Geneva had approached Bern 
for a delay in its payments ‘out of need and poverty’, only to be told that it would 
be better to stump up straight away, since any attempt to collect the debt by 
force might lead to unrest. Geneva riposted with some heat that it had already paid 
5000 écus, which should for the moment suffice. 15? 
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In any case, Fribourg was not prepared to let go of its prospective grip on the 
Vaud, even though it had received part-payment.^?? Bern suggested an alternative: 
to occupy several Vaud casdes and lordships or to raise 4000 écus by remortgaging 
them.*?! The matter was still unresolved when René de Challant pleaded for 
another deferment in December, and again in January 1533.49? Bern agreed, and 
urged Fribourg to do likewise. But by the New Year wrangling over reparations 
had been overshadowed by an issue of much greater import: Reforming preaching 
had at last reached Geneva. 
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After his peregrinations through the Romandie, which had taken him from the 
eastern end of Lake Geneva to Neuchátel in the west, Guillaume Farel finally 
arrived in Geneva in the autumn of 1532, armed with a safe conduct from Bern in 
his pocket. Geneva was later to insist to Fribourg that Farel had not been sent by 
Bern but rather invited to the city by Reform-minded Dominicans.*? Fribourg, 
which had made its commitment to Catholicism plain by demanding of its citizens 
a public affirmation of faith in 1527,4°4 and which was exercised by the spread 
of Reformed doctrines in the common lordships, could not help but be alarmed. 
In January 1533 it had publicly declared its solidarity with the V Catholic cantons, 2" 
and the following month it made no bones that if Geneva went ‘Lutheran’ it 
would cancel its Burgrecht.“?° Fribourg’s ability to influence events in Geneva 
had in any case been weakened by the death of its staunch ally Besancon Hugues 
in late 1532.497 

Fribourg’s Catholicism estranged it not only from Geneva but also from Lausanne, 
where the bishop was suffering infractions of his authority from opponents in the 
city (some undoubtedly by then evangelicals), but there was little Fribourg could 
do, apart from invoking its Burgrecht.*?® On the other hand, it made a pointed 
gesture by granting citizenship to Michel Mangerod, the lord of La Sarraz and 
leader of the League of the Spoon, with the stipulation that he should open his 
fortresses if need be to Catholic troops.*?? Thereupon it cancelled its Burgrecht 
with Lausanne and instead entered into an alliance with its bishop and with the 
Valais communes "70 
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For a time, these religious tensions ran alongside the issue of Savoy reparations. 
In April Duke Charles signalled that he would now pay the 21,000 écus he 
owed in full if Bern and Fribourg would abandon their reversionary right to the 
Vaud and help restore his authority in Geneva.°°! This insidious inversion of 
the treaty terms cut no ice. Fribourg was only too happy to receive payment but 
had no intention of sacrificing the Vaud, in which case the offer would lapse. 
Moreover, Fribourg reminded Savoy that the pledge of the Vaud was intended 
not simply as a surety for payment but also as a deterrent against any attack on 
Geneva.??? [t was Bern, once again the restraining hand, which advised Fribourg 
to accept the deal, but the latter insisted on seeing cash down in the presence of 
Genevan witnesses.??? 

In May Bern and Fribourgs envoys thought they had reached a compromise 
whereby the vidomnat would be restored to Savoy, though not at the expense of the 
bishops or the city's rights. But in a quite remarkable change of tack any failure to 
comply on the duke's part, specifically observation of the treaties of St-Julien and 
Payerne, would no longer entail forfeiture of the Vaud but merely the pledge of the 
four—admittedly strategically situated and well-fortified—communes of Romont, 
Yverdon, Cudrefin, and Estavayer, which Duke Charles was allowed to redeem 
within a month for 20,000 écus; on full payment the communes were to revert to 
Savoy after three years. 

Although the declaration was issued in the name of both cities, this substantial 
concession may have been driven by Bern, given Fribourgs reaction in the coming 
months, driven by confessional considerations??? What had brought it about? 
Although no direct link can be demonstrated, the outbreak of rioting in Geneva— 
with unpredictable consequences for the stability of the Romandie as a whole—may 
have encouraged the Bernese council to forestall an impetuous response from Savoy: 
it is certainly worth noting that Bern and Fribourg simultaneously recognized the 
duke’s rights over Lausanne, having previously contested them.?96 

On closer inspection it emerges that Fribourg was pursuing a policy which 
directly reflected its confessional loyalty. While not yielding an inch in its financial 
demands on Savoy??7 a pension of 3600 fl in July was sufficient to persuade 
Fribourg to renew its Burgrecht with Savoy.°°® By contrast, the support which 
Fribourg had energetically given to Lausanne against Savoy in 1525 now came 
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under strain as city and bishop were increasingly at odds. In a long list of grievances 
Lausanne’s citizens challenged the bishop's authority, accusing him of exceeding 
his powers. Much of their fury was directed against the licentious behaviour of 
the cathedral chapter, whose members were physically and verbally assaulted; one 
canon was captured and held prisoner. These traditional animosities now acquired 
an evangelical thrust: images were destroyed in the church of St Laurence and 
the clergy denounced for immoral living, including the holding of concubines. 
Tellingly, the articles also denounced the bishop, Sébastien de Montfalcon, for 
harrying Berns Reforming preachers in Aigle and Les Ormonts.??? In these dissen- 
sions Fribourg now took the side of the bishop (with whom it had recently allied), 
much to the annoyance of Bern, which claimed that its ally was breaching the 
Burgrecht of 1525/26.510 

Fribourg’s disquiet at developments in Lausanne paled beside the murder in 
Geneva of a cathedral canon, Peter Werli, who was also a citizen of Fribourg.?!! 
During the unrest in May Werli had used the absence of some of Geneva's mer- 
chants at the Lyon fair to rally support for the Catholic cause, but was wounded in 
the skirmishing and then killed as he attempted to flee. The Genevan council made 
haste slowly to find the perpetrators,?!? whereupon Fribourg took matters into its 
own hands. While Bern was prepared to mediate, Fribourg persuaded the bishop, 
Pierre de la Baume, to return to Geneva under its own armed escort, including the 
Fribourg magistrate (Schultheif), after an absence of five years.?!? The bishops 
efforts to try the suspects were thwarted, however, by the council’s refusal to recog- 
nize the jurisdiction of the episcopal court, so that, after two weeks, the bishop 
quit Geneva, never to return. 

Relations between Bern and Fribourg continued to deteriorate. An offer of 
mediation by the Savoy bailiff of the Vaud, Aymon de Genéve-Lullin, was turned 
down.>!4 Bern was perturbed at the expulsion of Farel from Geneva and by the 
lack of protection vouchsafed to adherents of the new doctrines there.?!? Fribourg 
for its part denounced the activities of evangelical preachers in the city.?!6 It dis- 
missed rumours that it was planning an attack on Bern; the latter gave similar 
assurances to Fribourg and promised to uphold their joint administration of the 
common lordships.?!7 In Geneva itself the agitation showed no signs of abating, 
with Bern still clinging grimly to its demands for compensation.?!? The year 1534 
had begun ominously.?!? 
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The uproar in Geneva in the first half of the year, as Catholics and evangelicals 
struggled for supremacy, is not part of our story, except in so far as it throws light 
on the respective attitudes of Bern and Fribourg. Conventional accounts stress the 
former's commitment to supporting evangelical preachers—Farel on his return was 
accompanied by Pierre Viret and Antoine Froment—and the latter’s threat to 
abandon its Burgrecht if Geneva went Protestant. This narrative sidelines an issue 
of equal significance, namely Bern's campaign for compensation. In January it 
unleashed a thunderbolt by demanding 9900 écus for the military assistance it had 
rendered (despite the payments which Geneva had already made), 270 How Bern 
arrived at this figure is unclear: one wonders whether it was a ploy to place Geneva 
under such duress that it would capitulate to Berns religious agenda. That Geneva 
in March handed over 150 écus merely underscores the discrepancy between cred- 
itor and debtor.??! Geneva asked for an easement, but was abruptly informed that 
not only were Bern's subjects in town and country impatient for payment, but 
Solothurn and Biel were as well.??? Geneva's envoys vainly recalled the provisions 
of the Payerne arbitration, which called upon Savoy to pay 7000 écus to each of 
the three cities, and that it had remitted its share to Bern. Bern was unmoved.??? 
It must therefore have been particularly galling for Geneva that a few days later, at 
the beginning of April, Bern granted Savoy yet another year’s grace in settling its 
outstanding payments.??^ 

Meanwhile, all efforts by the Genevan council, conservative and cautious, to 
calm the situation had availed little. An attempt to stage a colloquy in January 
before the Council of Two Hundred went off at half-cock when the spokesman for 
the Catholic party, the Dominican monk Guy Furbity, accused his opponents of 
being lackeys of the Swiss, whereupon fresh rioting ensued and Furbity was called 
upon to retract. Three days later, in a four-hour confrontation with Farel and Viret, 
Furbity refused to withdraw his slander and was then dragged off to prison, where 
he languished for two years.??? Fribourg, keen to shore up the Catholic cause but 
unwilling to back the (fugitive) bishop against the city, wished to continue its 
Burgrecht, but was wrong-footed by the disclosure of a document which purported 
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to show the bishop was intending to install a military governor from Fribourg 
in the city to keep the peace.??6 Naturally, the Genevan council was outraged at 
this affront to its authority and refused to receive a Fribourg delegation, but still 
hoped to preserve the alliance, claiming that its quarrel was with the bishop, not 
Fribourg.??7 Nevertheless, Fribourg felt it had little option but to proceed with the 
cancellation (though it promised to maintain good commercial relations), where- 
upon Bern demanded the return of its seal on the Burgrecht from Fribourg.??8 

Any hopes that this climacteric would clear the air were quickly dashed. 
The bishop of Lausanne was recruiting troops in Savoy and Gruyére to reassert his 
authority in his see, to which end he planned to enlist 2000 men from Fribourg.??? 
The latter, not content with severing its ties to Geneva, had begun legal proceedings 
against the city for breaching the Burgrecht.°?° In the face of unrelenting pressure 
from Bern Geneva considered taking out a further loan on the Basel capital market.??! 
And to cap it all, Duke Charles was once again on the warpath. In June he was 
planning fresh attacks on Geneva from the Chablais.??? In late July the bishop and 
the duke launched a surprise attack on the city, though it was repulsed.??* At that, 
many of the bishops partisans (including some Eidguenots) took to their heels and 
sought refuge in his castles outside the city, principally at Peney to the west. From 
there they launched periodic raids against Geneva.??* Then, in early August, an 
army of 8000 men besieged Geneva, having cut off all access routes to the city.°?? 
Although not identified as such, it is likely that these troops had been mustered 
by the League of the Spoon. For later that month Duke Charles was recruiting a 
separate army from the Dauphiné, Bresse, and Piedmont, which he intended to 
place under the command of the notorious condottiere Gian Giacomo Medici, 
lord of Musso, with the task of attacking and plundering the city.?? 

In the face of this imminent threat to Geneva Bern at last decided to raise its 
own army of 4000 men.?? In that it was not acting alone, for Solothurn enquired 
whether it too should send troops to Genevas defence, despite the confessional 
divide.??? Although the blockade of Geneva continued, open warfare was averted, 
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despite Genevas own retaliation which involved destroying the duke' fortress (the 
Tour de l'Île) and razing the eastern suburbs to construct stouter defensive walls 
around the city.??? In this volatile situation the various attempts to defuse the 
conflict were unlikely to get very far, though Bern did persuade the Estates of the 
Vaud not to send troops to aid the duke.?4? For his part, the duke, not for the first 
time, disclaimed all knowledge of any violence inflicted on Genevan citizens by the 
League of the Spoon.?*! 

Bern’s envoys at Chambéry failed to get Savoy to withdraw its troops. Rather, 
the duke presented a set of fresh demands: Geneva was to abandon its ‘Lutheranism; 
the rights of the bishop were to be respected (not a cause that had previously been 
conspicuous among his concerns); and the office of vidomne should be restored to 
him. In return, he promised to respect Genevas liberties and to disregard earlier 
unpleasantness.??? Apart from the office of justiciar, long conceded, Bern could 
hardly agree, since the duke claimed that Bern and Geneva had infringed the two 
treaties of 1530, whereas in reality it was he who had persistently refused to sign 
them, despite undertaking to do so in Turin.°*3 In one respect, however, Bern did 
hold Geneva to be in breach of the treaties: it had not reimbursed Geneva for its 
war expenditure, including soldiers’ wages.>44 

At a Confederal diet at Thonon—in the Savoyard Chablais!—Duke Charles 
appealed to the other cantons for help in fulfilling his demands. And in an access 
of unctuousness he declared that Savoy’s old friendship with Bern was worth more 
to him than a disobedient Geneva.*** This soft-soaping failed to impress Bern's 
envoys, who insisted on adherence to the treaties of St-Julien and Payerne, the con- 
firmation of Bern’s Burgrecht with Geneva, and unhindered evangelical preaching 
of the Gospel in the city.°4° The other cantons are likely to have been similarly 
unimpressed, since Savoy had failed to pay them their pensions, which were 
overdue?*/ —and they were still outstanding in the New Near 279 Faced with a stale- 
mate, the cantons could only propose another diet at Luzern in January 1535.54? 
At that diet, Savoy's envoys contended that Bern was willing to acknowledge the 
duke' (and the bishop's) rights if only he would tolerate evangelical preaching in 
Geneva. Bern thought this was an offer which the city council should accept, for 
in return Duke Charles would confirm Geneva's liberties??? Genevas reply was 
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short and succinct. It saw litde point in attending another diet at Luzern, since it was 
not prepared to accept the duke’s or the bishop's authority in any circumstances.??! 
At that point Bern’s patience snapped. Not only had it still not been paid for its 
military assistance,°?? it roundly berated Geneva for the rank ingratitude which it 
had shown for all the efforts Bern had made to rescue it from perdition. It now 
washed its hands of Geneva: henceforth the city must shift for itself.553 In some 
panic Geneva repeated its request for help and enquired whether it should attend 
the February diet at Luzern after all. It was referred to Bern’s previous reply.>>4 
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Bern’s reluctance to offer Geneva any practical support—a policy from which the 
city’s magistrates did not deviate until late 1535 —has largely been disregarded by 
those historians who have assumed that Bern's eagerness to see Reformed doctrines 
prevail in Geneva overrode considerations of diplomatic caution or military cost. 
In fact, the Bernese council found itself caught between religion and politics. It was 
committed to the triumph of Reform in Geneva—any hesitancy came largely from 
within the ranks of the Genevan elite itself 5?5— but it had to bear wider geopolitical 
implications in mind. The Bernese council had less room for manoeuvre than 
traditional historiography has assumed. 

Leonhard von Muralt believed that Bern had a palpable interest in the Vaud, 
based on a conscious attempt to revive the dukes of Zahringen’s strategic network 
of fortresses in the Vaud plateau with Bern at its centre which they had constructed 
three centuries earlier.?9 However fanciful such a notion, Geneva, one hundred 
miles distant, clearly lay outwith that radius and stretched Bern’s lines of commu- 
nication and defence to the limit??? a fact which the rapid conquest of the Vaud 
in 1536 and the onward march into the western Chablais must not be allowed to 
disguise. Although Bern was relatively sheltered in comparison with the eastern 
Reformed cities from reprisals by the Catholic cantons, the earlier revolt in the 
Bernese Oberland, which was abetted by Unterwalden, was a reminder of the 
precarious balance of confessional allegiance within the Confederation. Bern had 
every reason to take seriously rumours in March 1535 that an imperial army was 
mustering in Piedmont with the aim of capturing Geneva before subjugating 
the other Reformed cities—Bern, Zürich, and Konstanz. In those circumstances 
Geneva had to recognize that Bern's first priority was to look to its own defence 
before Geneva's.?58 

Nor could Bern afford to snub those allies with whom it had long-standing 
Burgrechte, namely Fribourg and Solothurn, even if the latter had chosen to remain 
Catholic. In January 1534, even before the formal severance of ties with Geneva, 
Fribourg and Solothurn had entered into an alliance with the Catholic cantons 
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and the Valais communes, though Fribourg assured Bern that it could come to 
Bern’s aid if need be, in accordance with its Burgrecht.??? In October that year 
Fribourg and the Catholic cantons were nevertheless contemplating an alliance 
with Savoy.?9? Moreover, Bern had to take into account Fribourg sensibilities not 
only over the administration of the common lordships, but also the situation of 
communes in the Vaud with whom both cities had Burgrechte. A classic instance 
was Payerne, which in the space of a week in June 1533 had renewed its treaties 
with Bern and Fribourg.°°! At that time Bern had reserved the right to encourage 
Reforming preaching in the town, but in March 1535 trouble broke out when a 
group of evangelicals tried forcibly to conduct a Protestant service in the town 
church, despite the town council's inclination to cling to Catholic observance and 
its ties to Fribourg.?9? The dispute was smoothed over, but not before Fribourg had 
appealed to the bishop of Sion and the Valais communes for help, should a military 
confrontation ensue.*° 

These were not trivial matters, but Bern had in its sights the broader inter- 
national ramifications of its involvement with Geneva. Given that Savoy's siege 
of Geneva lasted two years from 1534, it may at first glance seem strange that 
Bern took so long to relieve it. Many historians, of course, have been blinded by 
their conviction that Bern's condign intention all along had been to annex the 
Vaud, and some have even believed that it planned to crush Geneva's independ- 
ence in a manner no less brutal than Savoy's.55* Recently, a group of younger 
Genevan historians has stressed that Bern was under pressure from the Catholic 
cantons, who supported both the bishop of Geneva and Duke Charles II. They 
point out that as an imperial city Bern could not lightly attack other princes of 
the Empire without putting itself beyond the law and risking the ban of the 
Empire (Reichsacht) 2° All that is doubtless true, but it ignores the real menace: 
Frances designs upon Savoy. 

The French king Francis I was no less aware than Bern itself that the house of 
Savoy was dilapidated, its walls crumbling, its beams rotting, its roof leaking. One 
push and it would fall. The question was: into whose hands? Franciss hostility 
towards Savoy was not of recent vintage: it stretched back before the estrangement 
occasioned by Duke Charles's rapprochement with Emperor Charles V from 1524 
onwards. In 1515 Savoy had obtained from the papacy the grant of two new sees, 
Chambéry and Bourg-en-Bresse, though the bull was revoked the following year. 
Duke Charles persisted, and offered to cede the territories of the bishops of Turin 
and Geneva lying on French soil. The French monarch threatened war over the issue, 
whereupon Duke Charles besought Bern, Fribourg, and Solothurn to intervene on 
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his behalf. Whether Francis really intended to invade Savoy is open to question; he 
may simply have hoped to annex those Savoy lands which lay on French soil?$6—a 
goal only achieved by the treaty of Lyon in 1601, which ceded Bresse, Bugey, 
Valromey, and Gex to France.°°7 

After Charles V's election as Holy Roman Emperor in 1519, Duke Charles of 
Savoy became involved in escapades designed to halt the French advance into Italy. 
He gave financial backing to Charles III duke of Bourbon, erstwhile constable 
of France and the king's sworn antagonist, in raising an imperial army to attack 
Toulon and Marseilles, with the su rosa intention of partitioning the French kingdom. 
His loan (of jewellery) was the pretext subsequently given by Francis to justify his 
conquest of Savoy in 1536!°° These intrigues came to nothing, but they left a leg- 
acy of suspicion, even if King Francis later tried to keep Duke Charles sweet by 
paying him an annual pension of £20,000 from 1527.55? 

Notwithstanding this douceur relations between King Francis and Duke Charles 
remained chilly. The French monarch dusted off plans already laid in 1517 to seize 
Nice, Savoy's only seaport, though he did not succeed.?7? By 1533 there was 
mounting anarchy in Piedmont, so that Savoy seemed easy prey for a monarch 
eager to avenge himself for the loss of Milan. 271 He had little to fear from Bern, 
whose relations with Savoy had soured to the point where the city could contem- 
plate a French occupation of Savoy with some equanimity.?"? And he was kept well 
abreast of the unstable situation in Geneva.?7? 

Hindsight might suggest that Bern was prepared to give France a free hand 
provided that it gained control of the Vaud. This reading is too facile. It does not 
address the key question, namely how far Bern was prepared to go (for whatever 
reasons) to defend Geneva. Jacques Freymond's conclusion, that armed conflict 
might well have erupted in 1535 had it not been for Bern's reluctance to go to 
war, is accurate, but fails to explain that its reluctance was driven in part by ran- 
cour at Genevas behaviour and in part by fear of being compelled to fight a war on 
two fronts,?7? namely against Savoy for control of the Vaud and against France for 
control of Geneva. That fear was not groundless. 

What is certain is that France had begun actively, if clandestinely, spying the 
landscape in Geneva. Naturally, it is difficult to know precisely what the missions 
were intended to achieve. The first of the scouts, Laurent Meigret, a mysterious 
figure who had been a French courtier, appeared in the spring of 1535 and is 
known to have negotiated with the Genevan magistrates over means to bring relief 
to the city.?”° Another French nobleman, François de Montbel, lord of Verey, 
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who was a Savoy vassal, was present in the city in the summer,?’’ and William 
Monter believes it was Meigret who persuaded Verey in August to take command 
of a cavalry detachment to march on Geneva. If so, Verey took his time, for his first 
sortie was only launched in mid-November with a mere 500 men. They fell foul of 
winter snow in the Alpine passes and were easily repulsed. A second attempt a 
month later was defeated by forces from the League of the Spoon (its last hurrah) 
under Michel Mangerod, baron of La Sarraz.?7? Verey with a handful of officers 
found refuge in Geneva, where he displayed his cloven hoof ?7? by reminding the 
magistrates that they had a prince-bishop and a duke who had rights of justice 
vested in the vidomne, who were both oppressing them, but whose authority had 
been recognized by Bern and Fribourg in the deed of arbitration at Payerne; 
accordingly, they could not count on the Swiss for help and should therefore throw 
in their lot with France and acknowledge the French kings supremacy. Verey 
assured his listeners that King Francis desired only to be the city's protector!>®° 

Showing commendable caution, the Genevan syndics played for time by insisting 
that they must first consult the Great Council, representing the commons at large.°®! 
Their deliberations turned on the delicate issue of how to accept help without 
inviting de facto submission. After requesting a missive from King Francis himself, 
the council decided in late December as belt-and-braces to send letters to King 
Francis, to his sister, Queen Marguerite of Navarre, and to the French admiral 
Philippe de Chabot, seigneur de Brion, who was commander of the army, guard- 
edly welcoming any support the king might offer and enquiring whether Verey was 
acting on royal instructions (he almost certainly was).59? That the king’s chief con- 
cern was that Geneva should not fall to Frances enemies (leaving aside his designs 
upon the duchy of Savoy) can be gleaned from correspondence between the French 
diplomat Cardinal Jean du Bellay and Pope Paul III, in which the former described 
Geneva as better in French hands than in those of hostile neighbours.°® Yet, as 
Jacques Freymond has observed, neutralization, not subjugation, was the likely 
aim, since Francis' essential goal remained the recapture of Milan. 29 

For the best part of a year, therefore, Bern had sat on its hands. Was this masterly 
inaction or mere indecision? Bern sought to avoid war at all costs. It feared that 
armed conflict in the Romandie would suck in not only the Catholic cantons, 
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Savoy, and possibly Emperor Charles V (Duke Charles's ally), but France as well, 
which had never abandoned its designs east of the Jura, to which Geneva was the 
gateway. Even a small incident might spark a wider conflagration. When Geneva 
announced in May that it was bent on clearing out the ‘robbers’ nest’ in Peney 
castle, Bern voiced its alarm.°®° Geneva hurried to reassure Bern that it would have 
desisted, had it known of Bern's opposition.?96 Bern's response was to ask for fur- 
ther details—Savoy blamed the bishop, and the bishop' partisans claimed they 
were victims, not culprits—so that the best Bern could do was to propose arbitra- 
tion, given that Duke Charles had issued a proclamation urging peace on all 
sides.?57 In negotiations with Bern the bailiff of the Vaud, Aymon de Genève- 
Lullin, claimed that all Savoy's castellans in the Vaud were observing the proclam- 
ation, but that he had no authority to intervene over Peney since it did not lie 
within his jurisdiction?9*—which was perfectly true: it lay in the Genevois. 
Another weighty consideration was the question of cost. Unlike the Catholic 
cantons, the Reformed cities relied only to a small extent on French pensions. 
The treaty of 1521 between the Confederation and France had provided for annual 
payments to each canton of 3000 francs. But after 1529 Bern was not a signatory 
to the treaty until late in the century.°®? For a city which despite its territory never 
had more than around 5000 inhabitants the cost of waging war was bound to put 
a severe strain on the civic budget. That was revealed during the conquest of the 
Vaud, when Bern had to augment its war treasury with loans from the Basel capital 
market.??? The pensions which Bern was still receiving in 1536 were clearly inad- 
equate to cover extraordinary expenditure?! That helps to explain both Berg: 
dogged determination to get Geneva to pay arrears dating back to 1530 and its 
refusal in July 1535 to send any troops to Geneva unless it was paid at least 2000 
écus in advance. All that Geneva could offer was 500 écus to defray Berns expenses 
incurred in the continual exchange of envoys, to which Bern reluctantly agreed in 
August, only to be told the following month that money was no longer an option: 
Geneva could only offer merchandise as payment in kind.°?? It is no surprise that 
rumours began to fly that, if it came to the crunch, Bern would leave Geneva in 
the lurch.??? Geneva therefore decided, despite the expense, to send envoys to the 
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Confederal diet in Baden in June (a fair distance to travel), where it sought help 
from the other cantons, since Bern refused to advise it, stating that all it desired 
was peace and quiet. But the Catholic cantons showed little sympathy, pointing out 
that all their efforts to get Duke Charles to change course had proved fruitless.5?* 
Bern indicated that if the blockade of the city and acts of violence against its citizens 
persisted it would cancel its Burgrecht with Savoy??? That was not a meaningless 
gesture, for it would free Bern from any contractual obligations towards Savoy and 
open the gate to military intervention. 

It might be thought that the Bernese Small Council was feigning indifference 
and that it was giving covert support to the Genevans. Two incidents suggest this 
was not so. In September, in the face of yet more urgent requests for military aid, 
Bern made it clear that it would not allow Geneva to recruit troops on Bernese soil 
(what it did elsewhere was its own affair).°°° And in October, after a Genevan sor- 
tie had rescued a Neuchátel band which was penned in at Nyon, Bern found itself 
dealing with a fresh troop of Neuchátel irregulars who had inflicted a modest 
defeat on a much stronger force from the League of the Spoon. Far from rejoicing 
at Savoy's discomfiture, Bern ordered the men to return home without delay.°?” 
Geneva was perplexed: was this not the same Bernese council which a month earlier 
had permitted recruitment as long as it was not on Bernese soil???® 

Bern knew that it had to guard its back. Its bailiff in Aigle passed on intelligence 
in October from his spies in Faucigny that Claude d'Alliez, lord of Rosey, a Savoyard 
nobleman and member of the Confrerie de la Cuiller, was raising 300 men in 
Savoy defence from his seigneurie near Rolle.??? To make matters worse, Rosey 
had citizen's rights in Fribourg.9?? There were also reports of troop movements in 
Lausanne.9?! 'The Bernese council was equally aware that it had to guard its front. 
Ami Porral, Genevas permanent envoy in Bern, gave an account of discussions 
which he had overheard in the city in the summer. The mood was enthusiastically 
in favour of rendering Geneva assistance at all costs, regardless of the provisions of 
the Burgrecht, since, as Porral affirmed, the latter had endorsed evangelical preach- 
ing at Bern's behest, despite which it had in vain waited a year for support.9?? 
By December, Jean Baudichon, Genevas envoy at large could declare that he had 
never seen such determination to come to Genevas aid as he had encountered 
in Bern; moreover, there was considerable muttering against the council for its 
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persistent foot-dragging. What credence to lend to this report is unclear, since 
Baudichon's mission was to raise troops on Geneva's behalf.0? 

The tripartite negotiations dragged on through the closing months of 1535 with 
no prospect of success, since each party was defending an irreconcilable position. 
Bern and Savoy agreed on a truce in October, but Geneva was in no mood to 
follow suit. That prompted Duke Charles to riposte that Geneva had no locus 
standi in the negotiations as it was not a free city but a subject of Savoy; in any case, 
there was no point in Genevas invoking the treaties of St-Julien and Payerne since 
the duke had never ratified them. Far better, he suggested, if Geneva were simply 
to forsake its Burgrecht with Bern.99* Bern naturally took the opposite view, though 
it regarded Geneva's refusal to subscribe to the truce as high-handed, the city’s 
Great Council having defiantly boasted that it would never negotiate with traitors 
(the refugees in Peney castle). But in other respects Bern would not budge on the 
issue of treaty recognition and protection for the Gospel in Geneva.995 

To cut the Gordian knot Bern then proposed that it should enter bilateral talks 
directly with Savoy, to which end a meeting was arranged for late November in 
Aosta. If Geneva refused to attend (presumably as an observer), Bern threatened to 
withdraw its support and cancel the Burgrecht since, as it sighed, it was ‘tired of the 
whole affair'.$99 Geneva, too, had had enough—of Bern’s foot-dragging, and of 
the interminable discussions at Thonon, Luzern, and Baden—but faced with this 
ultimatum it promised to attend, though it was quickly pleading that the meeting 
should be abandoned, since Duke Charles’s assurances could not be trusted.99 For 
its part, Savoy understandably wished the invitation to Aosta to be extended to its 
ally Fribourg.°°8 

But Aosta was born under a fateful sign. Duke Charles claimed he was too ill to 
attend in person; he had learnt, in any case, that a French army was approaching 
(this presumably refers to Verey’s escapades). Bern’s envoys espied a deliberate delaying 
tactic and refused to journey further to Turin to meet the duke face to face.9?? To 
move matters along Savoy's envoys suggested relegating the religious issue to later 
in the agenda, while Duke Charles offered to consult Emperor Charles V in person 
(clearly his illness did not preclude a visit to distant Naples, warmer in the winter 
than snowy Aosta). Above all, he proposed an extension of the truce for another six 
months.°!° In the light of Geneva’s continuing breaches of the truce (however 
excusable given its predicament), Bern’s commissioner in the city, Hans Rudolf 
Nägeli, asked to be stood down.$!! His parting shot was to point out that if Bern 
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did not relieve Geneva, the king of France would, a man he described as duplicitous, 
inconsistent, violent, and ambitious.°!? 

These manoeuvrings turned out to be shadow-boxing. By then the die was cast. 
On 1 November 1535 Francesco II Sforza, duke of Milan, had died without heirs. 
While Emperor Charles V was quick to lay claim to the duchy, King Francis 
I's hopes of regaining Milan for France were rekindled. By 16th December Bern 
had concluded that war was inevitable,$!? though it was not until 27th December 
that the Great Council publicly endorsed the decision.9!4 But instead of a war 
between Savoy and Bern over Geneva, widely predicted at Aosta,$!? the ensuing 
Italian War of 1536 to 1538 between the Empire and France transformed the situ- 
ation in the Romandie into rivalry between Bern and France for control of Geneva 
and a struggle over dismemberment of the duchy of Savoy.°!° The outcome was by 
no means straightforward. 
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Too often and too glibly has the Bernese conquest of the Vaud in the first two 
months of 1536 been described as a ‘military promenade’.°!7 It is true that 
Bern's troops encountered little resistance, but was that surprising amidst a 
devastated landscape and a demoralized population? The troops were passing 
through small towns which in many cases had not yet been affected by evangelical 
preaching, so that Bern's commanders were careful to receive their submission 
without insisting they immediately forswear their Catholic faith: Moudon, the 
capital of the Vaud, is a prime example.°!8 Nevertheless, Bern knew that it was 
taking a colossal risk, and sent appeals to all those allied by Burgrechte—Saanen, 
Biel, Neuchatel, Payerne, and Lausanne—to rally to the cause. PI? But it was 
forced into action by the news that Gian Giacomo de Medici, lord of Musso, 
was approaching from Italy with an army of 5000 men. 570 Moreover, on the 
very day that it declared war, 16th January, it learnt that some Fribourgers had 
joined the Savoy camp.9?! Bern was worried that certain Savoy noblemen who 
were citizens of Fribourg, such as Michel Mangerod, would be given leave to 
move troops through Fribourg territory.9?? Since the route of Berns march must 
perforce traverse Fribourg territory, it needed to ascertain the latter’s reaction. It 
cannot have been reassured to learn that Fribourg had issued a written injunction 
to its subjects in Morat on 14th January not to join the Bernese forces. It transpired 
that there had been heated debate with the Fribourg officials when they arrived 
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there.2? On 18th January Fribourg made its position abundantly clear: free 
passage but no damage.9?* 

As a result, Bern issued the gravest warning that its troops should leave all 
Fribourg villages unscathed, and urged the Fribourg council to ensure its coats 
of arms were prominently on display.°° The Bernese commander, Hans Franz 
Nägeli,°2% managed to keep good order in the ranks,$?7 though on superior instruc- 
tions castles were seized or destroyed.9?* In contrast, the French plundered and 
pillaged their way through the Tarentaise and the Maurienne; Chambéry, 
Montmélian, Aiguebelle, and Conflans were laid waste, the population fleeing to 
the high mountain valleys.9?? The Catholic cantons were unsure whether to order 
Bern to desist or to mediate; at all events, they called for a truce to be put in place 
until the end of January.°3° There was no likelihood of any such pause. The cam- 
paign followed its own logic: once under way from Morat it traversed the Broye 
valley as far as Payerne, then headed south-west to Échallens, Morges, and Rolle, 
before pausing at Gex. On 2nd February the Bernese army entered Geneva.6?! 

The troops found a city which had already taken vigorous steps to throw off the 
Savoyard yoke. Ihe previous December the Genevan council, in despair at receiving 
any relief from Bern, was casting around for ways of escaping submission to France.” 
And in January one magistrate lamented to his brother in Lausanne that surrender 
to the French monarch seemed unavoidable, notwithstanding his promise to 
uphold their liberties, given that there was still no word from Bern.9?? Yet by the 
end of that month Francois Verey had redeemed himself in the eyes of the Genevans 
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by leading a detachment which defeated a Savoy troop at Cologny to the east of 
the city$?* while another sortie put the duke' Italian mercenaries to flight at 
Versoix on the north shore of Lake Geneva, thus paving the way to retake Morges, 
where the remaining Italian forces melted away like snow.° The blockade of 
Geneva was lifted. The duke's castle of Gaillard and the bishop's castle of Jussy were 
recaptured and the fugitives swept out of Peney, which was burnt to the ground.6?6 
Thus emboldened, Geneva decided to exploit its regained room for manoeuvre. 
Up to mid-March 1536 the city accepted the submission of over twenty villages 
and parishes in its environs, many formerly under the bishop or chapter, or the 
abbey of St-Victor; out of these it created new administrative districts (mandements), 
whose castellans were appointed by the Council of Two Hundred and into which 
Reforming preachers were sent Pi" 

The rapid advance of the Bernese army masked considerable uncertainty about 
the campaign’s ultimate purpose. This may be illustrated by the army’s irresolution 
at Gex. Its instructions were to relieve Geneva: there had been no explicit injunc- 
tion to occupy the Vaud, where only Yverdon under Michel Mangerod, baron of 
La Sarraz, and Romont under Louis de Bonvillars, lord of Méziéres, were holding 
out.°38 Oskar Vasella speaks of a threatened mutiny by those in the army who 
believed that the goal was the relief of Geneva and that any occupation of the Vaud 
should only be temporary.9?? Confronted with Gex castle, the commanders delib- 
erated whether to destroy it or else preserve it as seat of a future Bernese bailiwick. 
Nägeli sought advice from the Bernese council, which turned out to be as unsure of 
the way ahead as Nägeli himself—though the castle was subsequently set ablaze.°*° 
Even after the army’s withdrawal from the city to its camp at St-Julien, the indeci- 
sion persisted. It was the Genevan council itself, fearing rearguard reprisals from 
the Savoy heartlands, which encouraged the army to cross the river Arve and head 
for Chambery.°*! But there were those at St-Julien who argued that any further 
territory should be ransomed (that is, forced to pay a levy) rather than taken into 
Bernese control: the Vaud, Gex, and the Chablais should suffice.$? The implica- 
tions of any further advance cannot have been lost on the army commanders when 
a delegation from the parlement in Dole arrived in the camp to enquire whether 
Bern intended to abide by the terms of the Hereditary Agreement of 1511, that is 
to say, to steer well clear of the Franche-Comté as a Habsburg territory.°? This 
request was by no means far-fetched, since the very same month Bern received a 
complaint from the emperor himself that Neuchätel troops (including some 
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Bernese) had marched through the Franche-Comté ‘on unusual paths’ to reach 
their Savoy opponents.°*4 

Meanwhile, in Geneva itself the Bernese quickly showed what they meant by 
"liberation. On 5th February Hans Franz Nägeli demanded that the city cede to 
Bern all the rights which had pertained to the bishop and the office of justiciar 
(vidomne). The syndics and council were given ten days to comply, during which 
interval the Bernese army went about taking control of the Chablais. Geneva’s 
response was one of outrage: should it have suffered so much to retain its liberty, 
only to be faced with what amounted to a capitulation?64? When Geneva's Council 
of Two Hundred convened in response to the army's request after the ten days had 
elapsed it wished to know what the point of the Burgrecht had been if the city were 
now to be treated in such a manner. Bern's reply spoke the language of conquest: 
it was laying claim to rights which the duke and the bishop possessed; over 
these Geneva had no jurisdiction!946 Nevertheless, Geneva was in the end spared 
submission to Bern, unlike the fate of Lausanne, possibly because Swiss envoys 
were present.°4” Bern never gave an explanation for its peremptory behaviour. 
Leaving aside the unlikely possibility that Nägeli had misunderstood or exceeded 
his instructions, we can only conjecture that Bern wanted to teach Geneva a lesson: 
time and again, as we have seen, Bern expressed its exasperation at Geneva and 
showed little sympathy for its predicament. It is also likely that Bern intended to 
send the French a signal that Geneva was not theirs for the taking. That is why the 
Bernese council was so insistent in acquiring the erstwhile rights of the bishop, 
above all the office of vidomne. Nageli’s diary, which mentions the demands almost 
in passing, rather lamely states that, if Bern were to retain lands already or about to 
be occupied, it would be useful to have a Bernese official in Geneva, without prejudice 
to the city's rights.645 

How far southwards the Bernese army planned to march is unclear. Ninety years 
ago Karl Meyer suggested that, if not hindered, it would have occupied Savoy as 
far as the Lac de Bourget.5^? It may even have hoped to reach Chambéry itself.°°° 
But there was an obstacle. The direct route involved marching through the duchy 
of Genevois-Nemours which (as we have earlier noted) was an apanage of the 
house of Savoy and under the protection of the French king. Envoys from its 
regent, Duchess Charlotte d'Orléans, appeared in the Bernese camp at St-Julien on 
3rd February, urging that the territory should remain unmolested. Their entreaty 
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was reinforced by further envoys from King Francis himself, who was Charlotte's 
nephew.9?! This clearly had the desired effect, since the Bernese army respected the 
territorial integrity of the Genevois and chose instead to head eastwards into the 
Chablais,9?? taking oaths of submission from several feudal lords as well as towns 
and villages, including Thonon and Allinges, as far as the river Dranse.9?? There 
they encountered men from the Valais communes who had seized the opportunity 
to occupy the eastern part of the Chablais beyond the Lower Valais which they had 
conquered from Savoy in 1475/77. Their envoys had already visited the camp at 
St-Julien, where they justified their proposed venture by claiming that Bern’s 
declared motive was to relieve Geneva, not to seize Savoy territory.°*4 In fact, 
despite protestations that they were only acting to defend the Catholic faith, their 
aim was to prevent Bern taking the entire southern shore of Lake Geneva, which 
would have isolated the Valais both territorially and confessionally and turned the 
lake into a Bernese mare nostrum.$?? The whole of the Chablais south of the lake, 
however, was restored to Savoy after the mid-sixteenth century.$?9 For Bern itself 
the Valais advance conveniently allowed the city to maintain over against the 
Catholic cantons that it was not engaged in a religious crusade.9?7 

Hopes of a renewed march southwards were abruptly stymied by the arrival at 
St-Julien of the French ambassador to the Swiss, Louis Daugerant, seigneur de 
Boisrigaut,°°® whose official credentials contained an offer of French mediation, 
but who secretly brought news of Francis T's intention to seize Savoy.°°? He stuck 
to the official line during a Confederal diet at Lausanne on 12th February, but the 
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very same day another envoy, Jean d'Estouteville, seigneur de Villebon, appeared 
at St-Julien to confirm the monarchs settled resolve to occupy Bresse and Savoy, in 
which undertaking he trusted he could count on Bernese support.99? Already two 
French armies were on the march, one under Francois II de Bourbon-Vendóme, 
count of St-Pol, which was heading north from the Dauphiné into the Maurienne 
towards Chambéry and Rumilly, the other under admiral Philippe Chabot, bent 
upon capturing Bresse.°°! At that point, the Bernese army decided to change tack. 
It turned westwards to besiege the Savoy fortress of L'Ecluse, guarding a defile on 
the river Rhöne. On 14th February L'Ecluse surrendered, with the Bernese troops 
deciding to garrison the fortress as a key to control of the western flanks.99? While 
at L'Eduse the army received a command from the French king to venture no further 
into Savoy proper.°°3 This disposes of the notion, once commonplace, that Bern 
and France acted in collusion to conquer Savoy.964 

France's conquest of Bresse, Bugey, Savoy, and Piedmont was accomplished as 
swiftly as Bern’s march through the Vaud, in part because the marshal of Savoy, 
René de Challant, had already given orders to evacuate Chambéry and abandon 
Bourg. There was resistance in those areas worst affected by plundering troops, and 
a counter-attack in Piedmont by an imperial army, for Emperor Charles V was 
Savoy’s (rather Laodicean) ally.° But Turin fell and Duke Charles was forced to 
retire to Vercelli, a Savoy toehold, where he died in exile. The French invasion of 
the duchy of Savoy stood in the wider struggle between Valois and Habsburg, in 
which the fate of Geneva was ultimately peripheral. The city did lose part of the 
bishops former mandement of Thiez, which was occupied by the French and 
declared to be French territory in 1539,96 but the outstanding territorial disputes 
were fought out between Geneva and Bern. 

Meanwhile, the Bernese army retreated to the Vaud and set about besieging 
Yverdon. On their way Bernese troops took oaths of submission from a string of 
Vaudois nobles and levied ransoms on them. Those who resisted were punished.667 
Michel Mangerod, captain of the guard at Yverdon, was helpless in his absence to 
prevent the razing of his own seat of La Sarraz.°°® By 26th February Yverdon had 
fallen and a Bernese garrison of 200 volunteers was installed.°°? With that, Hans 
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Franz Nágelis original mission was accomplished. The auxilliary troops from 
Neuchátel, Valangin, and Neuveville, as well as the volunteers from Lausanne, and 
the men from Aigle and the Pays d'Enhaut (the Upper Gruyére) were stood down 
and headed home.97? But Bern’s task was far from accomplished. It had reached an 
accommodation with the Valais communes over control of the southern Chablais, 
but what was to happen on the north shore of the lake where the Chablais stretched 
from Villeneuve to Vevey? At the outset, Fribourg and the count of Gruyére had 
stood aside, hoping to remain neutral.9/! But Bern was not likely to tolerate a situ- 
ation so inherently unstable. Fribourg was in constant touch with the V Catholic 
cantons and the Valais, who were urging it to sever its ancient ties to Bern and 
to offer the Bernese no military support. Yet Fribourg could not help but view 
with apprehension Berns designs upon the bishopric of Lausanne and the county 
of Gruyere.°7? By the beginning of February Fribourg had abandoned any pretence 
of neutrality. Instead, it sought to carve out a share of the Vaud for itself.°73 The 
struggle for control of the Vaud had only just begun. 
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Fribourg's decision to remain Catholic—taken a year before Bern’s introduction 
of the Reformation— placed it in a tricky position (the same applied to a lesser 
degree to Solothurn). The Catholic cantons expected Fribourg to show solidarity 
by opposing Bern's military adventure. Fribourg had Burgrechte or alliances with 
several Savoy officials or vassals—Michel Mangerod, Claude d’Alliez, count Jean II 
de Gruyére—as well as a string of lordships and towns, as well convents in the 
Vaud, including Romainmótier and Payerne, and of course the bishop of Lausanne. 
On the other hand, its Burgrecht with Bern had formed the cornerstone of its 
foreign policy for well over a century. The latter must therefore have welcomed 
Fribourg’s assurance that it would not protect or shelter Michel Mangerod.57* Yet 
devotion to Catholicism should not be equated with loyalty to the house of Savoy. 
After all, it was Fribourg as a territorial subject which had emancipated itself from 
Savoy amidst lingering resentments, and it was Fribourg, not Bern, whose overt 
hostility towards Savoy may have diminished after 1534 but which had certainly 
not vanished. 

Moreover, Fribourg had long cherished hopes of extending its territory to the 
shore of Lake Geneva, which could only be accomplished at Savoy's expense. Such 
an expansion would create a buffer against its voracious neighbour Bern, which 
already held Aigle, thus securing the northern Chablais for Catholicism and 
strengthening links to its co-religionists in the Valais communes. That goal might 
more readily be achieved by cooperation with Bern than sullen defiance. Looking 
back from mid-century, the famous Fribourg chronicler and magistrate, Franz 
Rudella,°73 recorded that opinion within the Fribourg council was divided: while 
Geneva was no longer any concern of theirs, supporting Bern’s campaign offered 
the best hope of territorial gain.676 

Bern knew full well that, with Goethe, two souls dwelt in Fribourg’s breast. 
In mid-February it offered to cede Romont and Rue to Fribourg, if the latter would 
assist in capturing Yverdon.977 To the former Fribourg, reaffirming its Burgrecht 
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with Bern, eagerly agreed, but demurred at sending troops to Yverdon. It hoped to 
achieve the handover of Romont and Rue peacefully, but was prepared to have 
recourse to arms if necessary. At the same time it made clear that it harboured 
further territorial ambitions, above all towards Vevey.°7® In this it appears to have 
had the clandestine backing of the Valais communes, who hoped that its success 
would provide flanking cover for the latter's invasion of the eastern Chablais and 
so draw the sting of the Catholic cantons’ hostility.9? Indeed, at the next diet at 
Luzern, the Catholic cantons expressed their regret but conceded that it may 
have sprung from the best intentions.93? In fact, the list of places to which Fribourg 
laid claim was quite substantial. Apart from Romont and Rue, it comprised 
Vevey, Montreux, Chátel-St-Denis, Vaulruz, St-Aubin en Vully (with all of which 
Fribourg had Burgrechte); Estavayer (where it held one-third of the lordship); and 
Romainmiétier. It then added Surpierre, where many Fribourg citizens held estates, 
just as with Vevey.9?! 

Bern was willing to cede all these places barring Vevey, Montreux, Romainmötier, 
and by default Surpierre. But Fribourg did not stand upon ceremony. Within days 
it had taken both Vevey and Surpierre. At first the Bernese council was prepared to 
accept matters as they stood, except for Montreux, whose inhabitants had already 
sworn allegiance to Bern.‘ But then it learnt that Vevey had already submitted to 
Bernese forces. 'This created great embarrassment and confusion, not only between 
Bern and Fribourg, $55 but above all between the council and the army command. 
So bitter were the exchanges that the Small Council deemed it prudent to convoke 
the Great Council; as a result of its deliberations the former agreed to back down 
and rescind its decision to hand over Vevey and Surpierre.°*4 

Fribourgs territorial ambitions were concentrated on two areas: first, the northern 
shore of Lake Geneva stretching inland from Vevey and Montreux, which bordered 
the lands of the counts of Gruyére (these also became an object of desire); and the 
communes in the Broye valley between Moudon and Payerne (which were confirmed 
as Fribourg territory by the Treaty of Turin in 1578, and remain Fribourg exclaves 
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in the Vaud to this day),°®° above all Surpierre, which with its fortress Baillival 
commanding the left bank of the Broye was one of the three most important 
strongholds in the Vaud alongside Yverdon and Romont.°®° Not only was passage 
along the Broye under Fribourg surveillance; its lines of communication to 
Estavayer on Lake Neuchatel were secured. Only the abbey of Romainmötier, 
where the canons of St Nicolas cathedral had rights and revenues, lay outwith 
Fribourg’s geopolitical orbit.°87 

On 25th February Romont, faced with a Fribourg detail of 200 men, finally 
submitted,°8® on condition that it never be required to take up arms against Savoy, 
and, were the duke ever to regain his territory, that Romont should revert to his 
allegiance. Rue also surrendered. When at the beginning of March a series of Savoy 
officials and vassals accepted Fribourg’s protection, they did so on the same 
terms.95? These included the lords of Estavayer, Delley, Mézières, Vuippens, 
Vuissens, and Attalens, along with Franz Cuendoz, the governor (i.e. bailiff) of the 
mandement of Surpierre.9? Romainmótier also submitted, but the abbey subse- 
quently passed into Bernese hands.°?! 

It is doubtful, however, whether these submissions betokened any deep-seated 
loyalty to Savoy: the lords were simply covering their own backs. In its missive 
to Duke Charles on 19th February Fribourg may have protested that it was only 
concerned to preserve the Catholic faith and that it acknowledged Savoy's reversionary 
rights??? but it is clear from the duke’s various replies that he was under no illusions 
about Fribourgs ultimate intentions.$?? In explaining to Zürich its refusal to negotiate 
with Bern Fribourg defended its acquisitions and declared that it would rebut any 
accusations levelled by Savoy.9?* That Fribourg was prepared to don the mantle of 
Catholic devotion to cloak its naked territorial ambitions emerged with telling 
clarity during the struggle for control of the county of Gruyére. 

Traditional accounts portray Fribourg as the stout defender of the integrity of 
the county of Gruyére against Bernese attempts to annex the territory and to force 
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Count Jean II to submit to Bern's overlordship. In the course of a protracted and 
bitter dispute it is true that Bern made threatening noises to ravage Gruyére if the 
count refused to comply.5?? In fact, the situation was more complicated. For one 
thing, Count Jean held burgher’s rights in both Fribourg and Bern. 96 In the face of 
Bern’s pressure he naturally inclined towards Fribourg and sought its protection,” 
which would have safeguarded his and his territorys Catholicism: indeed, in what 
appears to be an act of desperation, he offered to sell his county to Fribourg in 
March 99 Fribourg called upon the Catholic cantons for help, who promised to 
intervene if hostilities between the two cities came to open warfare.9?? That danger 
was averted when Fribourg proposed a compromise: it would abandon its claim to 
Vevey if Bern would drop its demand for Count Jean's submission. Unfortunately, 
Fribourg chose to ride its luck by claiming that the terms of its Burgrecht with Gruyére 
covered several other places which were comital fiefs or else had close links with the 
counts: Aubonne, Oron, Montsalvens, Palézieux, La Moliére, Corbiéres, and Yens. 
Not surprisingly, Bern baulked at this raising of the stakes.79? 

There, for the moment, matters rested, as Fribourg left Bern to complete the 
conquest of the north shore of Lake Geneva by storming the remaining Savoy 
stronghold of Cháteau Chillon and then seizing the bishopric of Lausanne. At the 
end of the year Fribourg repeated its offer to exchange Vevey for Gruyéres inde- 
pendence, but Bern again demurred./?! When negotiations resumed in January 
1537 Bern was only prepared to absolve Count Jean from swearing allegiance for his 
lifetime."?? In return Count Jean offered Bern the homage of all his fiefs except the 
county of Gruyère itself, and undertook to sever his vassal ties to Savoy within a 
month.” By May it appeared that a compromise had at last been reached. The 
obligation to swear allegiance to Bern was lifted for both the count and his successors, 
and Gruyère was to remain Catholic, though there was wrangling over some of the 
outlying comital possessions.”°4 Within a week, Count Jean took an oath of vassalage 
to Bern (replacing his oath to Savoy), rather than an oath of submission.79? 

Just when everything seemed settled, Fribourg pulled a rabbit out of the hat. 
It proposed that Bern and Fribourg should divide the county of Gruyére between 
them.” The plan might well have succeeded, but what scuppered it was that the 
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Bernese secretary Pierre Girod divulged the plan to a Gruyére official in the presence 
of some Gruyère subjects, who were naturally dismayed.7?7 Fribourg tried to brazen 
the matter out by denying all knowledge of the proposal, pinning the blame (quite 
falsely) on the Gruyère castellan, Georges de Corbiéres./?9 What is remarkable 
about the affair (apart from unmasking Fribourg's true intentions) is that the 
proposed partition was to run north-eastwards from the defile of the river Saane at 
its highest point of La Tine (in German Bocken), describing exactly the division 
between the Upper and Lower Gruyére which would result from the counts’ 
bankruptcy in 1555 and the forced sale of the county to Bern and Fribourg. 

The outstanding conquests were completed by April. The capture of Castle 
Chillon, which posed a threat to Bern's mandement of Aigle, was accomplished at 
the end of March,”°? though its captain was able to escape by boat across the lake. 
Bern called on both Geneva and Lausanne to supply ships to ferry troops to the 
siege, with artillery sent overland by Lausanne 718 The Bernese army under Hans 
Franz Nägeli then headed back to Lausanne to expel the bishop.7!! It called upon 
the commune to seize the bishops castle, which it did with alacrity.’!? Bern's 
commanders assured the magistrates that the city would be allowed to retain its 
liberties,”! but in reality it had to succumb to Bern's overlordship.”!4 The bishop, 
Sébastien de Montfalcon, left Lausanne in March, and the cathedral canons 
surrendered their wealth in two stages, a first part to the city in September 1536, 
a second tranche to the Bernese commissioners in February 1537.7? Not until 
1538, however, did the bishop and city formally submit, a condition of which 
being that both must abandon their Burgrechte with Fribourg "76 In the bishopric 
Fribourgs hopes of preserving its links with Avenches and Lucens were dashed; 
both communes submitted reluctantly to Bern, though Bulle was quick to offer 
itself to Fribourg."!7 The confessional divide ruled out, it would seem, any possibil- 
ity of a common lordship. 

Just as the fate of the county of Gruyére was not settled until more than a year 
after the initial conquest of the Vaud, so too the territorial disputes between 
Bern and Fribourg dragged on into 1537. In essence, the quarrels over individual 
communes or lordships, where both sides might have legitimate claims, reflected 
the broader principle of joint defence of the Vaud, and its implications for a just 
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division of the spoils. In the early autumn of 1536 (once Bern had dealt with the 
question of Geneva) the Bernese council addressed what it thought was a straight- 
forward demand to Fribourg: would the latter share the burden of administering 
the conquered territories, or did it intend to keep hold of districts which it might 
subsequently hand back to Savoy? Fribourg's riposte was swift and pointed: why 
should it help defend such a large area when it had gained so little territory itself?718 
To make matters worse, Fribourgs envoys in late September not only demanded 
that more territory be ceded; they insisted that the Catholic faith be retained there. 
In short, Fribourg demanded control of half the Vaud. Bern’s mood darkened—it 
compiled a hitherto overlooked résumé of the council minute-books covering the 
entire negotiations from May 1536 onwards? !?— with the accusation that Fribourgers 
were guilty of having resisted the siege of Yverdon, though the Fribourg council 
asserted that these men had disobeyed orders.7?? 

Bern's reply to Fribourg's effrontery was first of all to refuse to discuss the 
apportionment of rents and revenues from the conquered territories,"?! and then 
to threaten to reclaim the places which it had voluntarily surrendered (such as 
Romont and Rue), since, as Bern mordantly observed, most of the Vaud had been 
conquered with no military assistance from Fribourg whatever.’** Bern then 
softened its stance— possibly at the urging of Confederal mediators’**—by indicating 
that it might be prepared to hand over Bulle, the lordships of La Roche7?* and 
Corbières, and possibly Gruyère Irsch 777 In fact, since Bern had subjugated the 
bishopric of Lausanne it was reluctant to let go of the episcopal communes. 
By December Bern had extracted oaths of submission from Avenches, the lordship 
of La Roche, and Bulle.7?6 Fribourg counterposed by demanding Combremont, 
Romainmótier, the bailiwick of Bulle, and, not least, the abbey of Payerne.7?/ At the 
end of the year the convents of Payerne and Romainmótier, and the bailiwick of 
Bulle were finally ceded to Fribourg. The fate of Combremont was left hanging;7?8 
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the following May mediators were still suggesting that Bern give up its jurisdictional 
claims there.7?? As a final twist of the knife Bern sought to take over the lordship 
of Vuippens in 1539, even though it had been among the first districts to pass to 
Fribourg in 1536; its attempt failed.7?? The frontiers between Bern and Fribourg 
were not finally settled until the Treaty of Morat in May 1539.73! 

The apportionment of rents and revenues from the conquered territories also 
caused predictable friction. Not until 1538 was an accommodation reached, after 
months of bargaining."?? By contrast, the ‘ransom’ imposed on the towns, villages, 
and lords of the Vaud was straightforward, since it was levied according to the two 
cities’ possessions. There were, however, some anomalies. The common lordships 
(Échallens, Orbe, and Grandson) were excused payment, as were the communes of 
Lausanne and Payerne, and two Gruyére lordships, Aubonne and Oron. Communes 
once in the bishopric of Lausanne, Lavaux, Lucens, and Avenches, were exempted, 
along with the convents of Romainmötier and Payerne.7?? In total, the ransom of 
the Vaud raised just over 6300 écus, with lords paying as much as the towns and 
villages put together, though few of the former paid more than 100 écus.7?* Perhaps 
more was not to be had.7?* 
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731 Cuendet, Traités, 111; EA IV, 1c, 1093-6 (no. 660) (May 1539). It is very telling that the 
demarcation did not preclude local disputes over land and usufruct which ignored such frontiers. See 
the wording of $ III, 9 (p. 1095) on Orbe and Chavornay: the frontier was simply a Herrschaftsgrenze, 
and had no relevance to lands and possessions, or to rights of pasturage. 

732 AER Missivale 11, fo. 41r (13 April 1538); EA IV, 1c, 996-7 (no. 602) (July-Aug. 1538). 

733 Charles Gilliard, ‘La rançon du Pays de Vaud’, in Festschrift Hans Nabholz überreicht zum 60. 
Geburtstag am 12. Juni 1934 (Zürich, 1934), 171-91. (Also in Gilliard, Conquéte, 276-9.) 

734 Gilliard, 'Rancon', 182-3, 191; Vasella, Krieg Berns’, 293-308; Paquier, Pays de Vaud, 2, 263. 

735 "The comparative totals for Vaud, Gex, and ‘Savoy’ (i.e. Chablais) were respectively: towns 2652 
écus, 700 écus, 500 écus; villages 562% écus, 40 écus, 273 écus; lords 3115 écus, 765 écus, 1295 écus. 
Gilliard, ‘Rangon’, 176. 
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Faction in Geneva 


Those who have written on the Reformation in Geneva focus on a city which 
became a magnet for religious refugees from Catholic lands—the beacon of inter- 
national Protestantism. But, politically, how was it to preserve its independence in 
the face of powerful and predatory neighbours? And, religiously, to what extent did 
Calvin's understanding of church and faith cause friction with its Reformed libera- 
tor Bern? The answers to these questions go well beyond the scope of this essay, but 
it is necessary to say something about the city from 1536 onwards, since it is easy 
to forget how precarious Geneva’s situation was. Within the citizenry tensions 
remained; economically, the city had been brought to its knees. Bern, which for so 
long had sought to squeeze every penny out of the city, imposed a financial penalty 
upon Geneva in August 1536 totalling 10,000 écus as military reparations:7%° the 
‘ransom’ of the entire Vaud had only amounted to two-thirds of that figure. It is a 
measure of how little the Protestant cantons were aware of the fraught situation in 
Geneva that Konstanz—a city which knew all about external threats and internal 
divisions—could respond to Zürich in February 1536 that Bern’s victorious 
campaign should be seen as a blessing from on bieh 7727 

Politically, neither Genevas internal governance nor its external relations had 
been determined. After its ‘liberation’ by the army the Genevan council thanked 
Bern for its rescue. However genuine, the thanks were expressed through clenched 
teeth, since in the same breath Geneva announced that it was not willing to submit 
to anyone, not even Bern, over the issue of the office of justiciar (vidomne) or the 
bishops rights. The army commanders responded haughtily that Bern sought 
only to assume the rights which the duke and the bishop had exercised —and 
these were matters over which Geneva had no authority!’3® By March Geneva was 
seeking to renew its Burgrecht with Bern, but the latter would not budge from its 
legal standpoint.7?? The impasse continued until late July.749 The stalemate was 
only resolved by Geneva's agreeing to desist from any judicial proceedings against 
Bern, whereupon the latter finally abandoned its claim to inherit the duke’s and 
the bishop's prerogatives. 


736 Gilliard, “Rancon’, 179 n 41. 

737 SAZH, Akten Konstanz 205:1, no. 155 (17 Feb. 1536): Wir habent ab der wolfart vnserer 
frunden von Bern, daruon ir vnns jetzo schribent, nit klaine fród empfangen, derhalben ouch wir dem 
allerhóchsten gott, von dem dise wolfart harkümpt, hertzlichen dank sagend, Mitt bitt, das er iren 
handel vnd zug zü wytherung góttlicher eren vns sins hailmachenden worts beglucksamen welle. 

738 EA IV, Ic, 635-6 (no. 387: I; II) (Feb. 1536). 

739 EA IV, Ic, 655-6 (no. 401: 1) (March 1536). 740 EA IV, Ic, 724 (no. 441) (July 1536). 
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Naturally, this palpable concession had strings attached. Geneva retained its 
internal autonomy but had to entrust foreign affairs to Bern. Geneva was also required 
to cede to Bern all revenues accruing to Savoy from charitable endowments 7^! 
Furthermore, the administration of the conquered lands was at last settled. Geneva 
undertook to shoulder outstanding debts, to cede two lordships, Gaillard and Belle 
Rive, to Bern, and to hand over the goods of the fugitives (many of whom had fled 
to Fribourg), "27 The bargain was not all one-sided: the revenues from the abbey of 
St-Victor were assigned to the city's hospital and used to augment the preachers 
competency. Genevas rights over Gex were recognized, as were its rights of lower 
justice in the district of Gaillard, while the revenues of bishop and chapter were 
assigned to the city." 4? As a result, Geneva signed a Perpetual Treaty with Bern on 
7th August, and was rewarded with renewal of the Burgrecht." ^^ The city had in 
effect become a protectorate of Bern. 

Nevertheless, it was by no means plain sailing thereafter (as we have come to 
expect). Bern’s alleged plan in 1538 to leave Geneva as an ‘open’ city (that is, with- 
out defensive walls) aroused the curiosity of the French king, who sent his great 
steward Marin de Montchenu’* to inspect the city’s defences. Montchenu also 
appears to have put about the rumour that Bern intended to restore the office of 
justiciar, with the unspoken hint that the king of France could be relied upon to 
respect Bern's liberties, were it to submit to the French crown. Berns envoys were 
too astute to fall for this ploy, and assured Geneva that it would uphold the 
Burgrecht.’*° Montchenu did, however, point out to the French king that it would 
require an army of 50,000 men to take Geneva’*”—a figure so high that it presup- 
poses stiff resistance from Bern and its allies. 

That was merely the prelude to a much more serious dispute over territorial 
authority, where politics shaded into religion. In March 1539 three Genevan coun- 
cillors with Bernese sympathies began secret negotiations with Bern concerning 
jurisdiction over villages formerly under the abbey of St-Victor and the cathedral 


741 EA IV, Ic, 732-4 (no. 451: I; HI; IV) (July-Aug. 1536); Monter, Calvins Geneva, 64; 
Cameron, European Reformation, 224. 

742 Santschi, Crises et Révolutions, 34. A few of the Peneysans fled to Bern, where they held estates 
or had family connections. 

745 Santschi, Crises et Revolutions, 22. 

744 EATV, Ic, 734 (no. 451: IV, b) (July-Aug. 1536). The treaty was regularly renewed: EA, IV, le, 
465-6 (no. 159) (March 1551); 1004 (no. 327: I; II) (Sept. 1554). Only in 1558 was the Burgrecht 
declared perpetual. Hans R. Guggisberg, “Westschweiz und Genf’, in Anton Schindling and Walter 
Ziegler (eds), Die Territorien des Reichs im Zeitalter der Reformation und Konfessionalisierung. Land und 
Konfession 1500—1650, 5: Der Südwesten (Katholisches Leben und Kirchenreform im Zeitalter der 
Glaubensspaltung, 53) (Münster, 1995), 294—7, here at 296. 

745 Baron Marin de Montchenu, lord of Chaumont (1498-1543), was a powerful aristocrat who 
acted as the king’s ambassador to the Swiss on several occasions, since he had estates in Savoy and the 
Genevois. Dictionnaire de la noblesse... de France, ed. Frangois-Alexandre Aubert de la Chesnaye- 
Desbois, 12 vols (Paris 1770-8): online s.v. Montchenu. The Genevans arrested him on suspicion to 
seeking to hand over Geneva to France, and confiscated his estates in the Genevois. The case dragged 
on until a settlement was reached in late 1539. EA IV, 1c, 1148—9 (no. 701) (Nov. 1539). 

746 EA IV, Ic, 942-3 (no. 570: I; II) (March 1538). Not that Bern was seeking a confrontation 
with France, as an incident later that year over tithe collection in Gex indicated. EA IV, 1c, 1012-13 
(no. 610: I) (Sept. 1538). 


7*7 Santschi, Crises et Révolutions, 36. 
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chapter. These men, known as Articulants (or mockingly as Artichauts), were at a 
disadvantage because the talks were conducted in German. Only their leader, Jean 
Lullin, could understand German and then, it seems, only haltingly. The upshot 
was that Bern was granted full jurisdiction of the contested villages, with Geneva 
receiving only the usufruct. This poor deal provoked outrage in the city. Further 
tortuous negotiations—the Basel mediators described the situation as a labyrinth’ — 
dragged on (without Lullin!) for another five years until a settlement was reached 
at Basel in 1544 (the "Départ de Bale’).748 

Although by popular mandate Reformed Protestantism was adopted as the 
official religion of Geneva on 25 May 1536, the city was far from united.7*? Within 
three months Guillaume Farel had entlisted the young Jean Calvin to carry through 
the work of Reform. The two men set about establishing a comprehensive system of 
discipline, but there was little agreement over who should oversee that discipline. 
As a result, the Genevan Reformation became, in Euan Cameron words, ‘the 
plaything of internal Genevan politics, in which the Guillermins (the followers of 
Farel) were pitched against supporters of the commander of the civic militia, Jean 
Philippe, the so-styled Articulants. The sources of discord were a nice blend of 
religious rigorism and civic sensitivities, which need not be chronicled here. At the 
council elections in 1538 Farel's adherents were ousted from all public offices; in 
April Farel and Calvin were dismissed from their posts by a vote of the Council of 
Two Hundred and the citizens general assembly and chose to leave the city. In the 
meantime the Articulants were given a free hand to settle outstanding issues with 
Bern, which led to the farcical negotiations conducted by Lullin and his sidekicks 
already described.7?? Calvin and Farel returned to Geneva in 1541 to resume the 
work of creating a church now firmly in Calvin's image, a vision which put him at 
odds with the Erastian magistrates of Bern.7?! 


748 Santschi, Crises et Révolutions, 29-30, 43-4, 46-9; Monter, Calvins Geneva, 67-70; Monter, 
‘De l'évéché,, 137. 

749 Monter, Calvins Geneva, 56; Monter, ‘De l'évéché', 135. 

750 Monter, Calvins Geneva, 66-8; Monter, ‘De l’évéché’, 137; EA IV, 1c, 1288 (no. 766) 
(Dec. 1540). 

751 On the divisions in Bern itself see Gordon, Swiss Reformation, 155-8, and Bruening, Calvinism’ 
First Battleground, 81—2. 


28 
The Romandie Reconfigured 


The ‘conquest of the Vaud’ is a misnomer. At best it is a convenient shorthand for 
the reconfiguration of political allegiance throughout the Romandie, in which 
Bern, Fribourg, and the Valais communes were all participants, and which did not 
end with the ‘liberation’ of Geneva in 1536. The heptagon of competing powers 
may have been reduced to a quadrangle—the two cities, the bloc of V Catholic 
cantons, and France—but Emperor Charles V's Spanish Habsburg rivalry with 
King Francis I and his successors continued to affect the Romandie at the margins, 
and led ultimately to the restoration of the house of Savoy under Duke Emmanuel 
Philibert in 1564, with the loss of some conquered lands to France. The relation- 
ship between Bern and Fribourg may have resembled a penny-farthing, the vast 
Protestant canton dwarfing its Catholic neighbour, but the large wheel of that 
velocipede could not function without the small. Both cities cherished further 
territorial ambitions, largely driven by the desire to hold each other in check and 
triggered by the financial exhaustion of their prey. After 1536 the flashpoints were 
Neuchátel and Gruyére. 

In 1543 lordship in the western Romandie was thrown into turmoil by a double 
blow. Magravine Johanna of Hochberg died in September 1543 and was succeeded 
by her grandson, Francois III d'Orléans, who was a minor of eight years of age. 
He was placed under the guardianship of his maternal grandfather, Duke Claude 
de Guise, and the cardinal of Lorraine, Charles de Guise. Although ruling a terri- 
tory which had been evangelized, both Johanna and her late husband, Duke 
Louis d'Orléans-Longueville, were staunch Catholics and pro-French, a proclivity 
strengthened by the advent of the Guise family. In the same year, Guillemette de 
Vergy, the widow of Claude von Aarberg-Valangin,/?? ruler of the neighbouring 
county of Valangin and energetic opponent of Farel and all his works, also died, 
the county passing to her grandson, René de Challant, erstwhile marshal of Duke 
Charles II of Savoy, though not without considerable wrangling. 

Margravine Johanna had long been in financial difficulties; the bulk of her 
income was pawned to citizens of Neuchátel city. As a means of discharging her 
debts, her procurator, the provost of the collegiate church of Valangin, offered to 
sell the county to Fribourg in April for 60,000 écus, with 6,000 écus as a down 
payment and an annual income of 1,000 écus. If it declined, then the county 
should be offered to the four previous protectors of the county during the common 


752 On Claude von Aarberg (c.1447—1518) see HLS, s.v. Aarberg, von. 
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lordship, namely Bern, Solothurn, and Luzern, alongside Fribourg./?? This was an 
altogether risky business, financially and politically. Bern's officials on the ground 
doubted whether the procurator had the necessary power of attorney to make such 
an offer.7°* The Fribourg magistrates were conscious of the enormity of the situ- 
ation and thought it prudent to consult the Great Council and to take soundings 
of Bern. 727 The council was certainly tempted, offering not only to meet the sum 
demanded in full but to take over Johanna's debts as well. Moreover, it consented 
to the margravine remaining in Neuchátel under its protection and in receipt of 
the county revenues; only when the purchase price of 60,000 écus had been 
exhausted was the county to pass to Fribourg.7?$ 

All this turned out to be shadow-boxing: Margravine Johanna (old, infirm, but 
not senile) indignantly denounced the provost of Valangin for acting far beyond 
his powers; at no time, she insisted, had she contemplated selling the county of 
Neuchátel./?7 For its part, Bern expressed reservations: these were couched in 
terms of the testatory disposition after Louis d'Orléanss death, whereby Johanna's 
three sons were to inherit Neuchätel,’5® and recalled its Burgrecht with the county 
and the margravine,/?? but in truth it was concerned about the future of Reformed 
adherence in Neuchátel (and Valangin). That, in turn, offers an insight into 
Fribourgs motives. While the inhabitants of Neuchátel and Valangin had been 
won for the evangelical cause—not without resistance, it must be said, particularly 
from Le Landeron,’° which was under Biel's protection, a Catholic associated 
member of the Confederation—their rulers’ Catholicism encouraged them to 
regard Fribourg as a suitable partner, though Solothurn and Luzern (likewise 
Catholic) appear to have been approached as well.79! The hope must have been 
that under Fribourg the county would be reconverted to Catholicism. 

But there was another less obvious yet crucial aspect: the very large purchase sum 
constituted no deterrent at all for Fribourg, since it received substantial pensions 
from France, which in the period from 1531 to 1540 totalled over 44,000 écus."&? 


753 EA IV, 1d, 254 (no. 127) (May 1543). 

754 EA IV, 1d, 255 (no. 128) (May 1543); 258 (no. 132) (May 1543). 

755 AEF, Ratsmanuale 60, pp. 193, 196, 200 (April 1543). 

756 EA IV, 1d, 257-8 (no. 131) (May 1543); AER Ratsmanuale 60, p. 204 (9 May 1543). 

757 EA IV, 1d, 278 (no. 137: to II) (June 1543); 280-1 (no. 139: I; II) (July 1543). 

758 EA IV, 1d, 276-8 (no. 137: I; II) (June 1543); 322-3 (no. 157) (Nov. 1543). After Johannas 
death Bern argued—correctly—that the procura (power of attorney) normally lapsed on the death of 
the issuer. 
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60, pp. 204, 210 (May 1543): [Bern’s envoys] in namen irer obern angezeigt, das sy nit konnen noch 
wollen mit minen g. H. in den kouff der graffschafft nuwenburg gan [not even jointly, on account of 
the Burgrecht]. 

769 EA IV, 1d, 320-2 (no. 156) (Nov. 1543). On Le Landeron see Lionel Bartolini, Une résistance 
à la Réforme dans le Pays de Neuchátel: Le Landeron et sa région (1530—1562) (Neuchátel, 2006). 

761 EA IV, 1d, 284-5 (no. 143: I; II; III) (Aug. 1543); 302 (no. 150) (Aug. 1543). Luzern was not 
interested; Solothurn requested further and better particulars. 

762 Martin H. Körner, ‘Les répercussions de l'expansion territoriale sur les finances publiques 
fribourgeoises au XVI siécle’, in Gaston Gaudard, Carl Pfaff, and Roland Ruffieux (eds), Fribourg: ville 
et territoire. Aspects politiques, sociaux et culturels de la relation ville-campagne depuis le Bas Moyen Age 
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As Martin Kórner has observed, pensions and alliances played a far greater role 
in Fribourg’s public finances than in any other canton, amounting to anywhere 
between forty and fifty per cent of total revenue./65 No wonder that after the 
margravines death Fribourg sought to press ahead with the proposed purchase, 
subject to Bern's agreement.” To no effect: the transaction was stymied (by Bern, 
one supposes), for the next year Neuchatel’s long-standing Burgrechte with Bern, 
Fribourg, and Solothurn were renewed; Luzern let its alliance lapse since it had 
not received the protection money it was due.’°° In 1550 there was a final twist 
to the tale: Bern was now rumoured to wish to purchase Neuchátel itself; in that 
case, said Solothurn, it reserved the right to bid for Le Landeron.’® But after 
Duke Francois III's demise in 1551, a meeting of the three cities confirmed the 
status quo.’°7 

With Gruyére we are entided to speak of unfinished business, for the outcome 
had been foreshadowed in the immediate aftermath of the conquest of the Vaud. 
Count Jean II de Gruyére died in 1539, to be succeeded by his feckless and spend- 
thrift son Michel. All the questions left hanging in 1536—the counts as vassals of 
Bern, the duration and nature of their dependence, the double allegiance to both 
Bern and Fribourg—surfaced once more. In 1541 Bern demanded that Count 
Michel swear homage,’°® whereupon Fribourg (flush with funds, as we have just 
seen) offered to pay the counts Burgrecht recognition fee, and trusted that the 
count remain associated with both cities.” Simultaneously, Fribourg sought to 
ascertain the attitude of the Gruyére communes; Saanen and Cháteau d'Oex, 
which had Burgrechte with Bern, gave evasive responses.7? 

There matters stood until 1545, when Count Michel approached citizens of 
Fribourg for a loan of 6400 écus, pledged against his lordship of Corbiéres. The 
Great and Small Councils of Fribourg resolved to keep the matter under wraps 77) 
From its own angle, Bern sought to chip away at the counts territory (well aware 
of his financial exigency) by buying the castle and lordship of Palézieux (which 
had been a Savoy fief), but leaving Count Michel in possession and in receipt of 


763 Körner, ‘Répercussions’, 127. That view may need to be qualified. Thomas Reitze has shown that 
up to 1500 French pensions to Solothurn were also considerable, though they fluctuated more widely. 
"Thomas Reitze, ‘Die Seckelmeisterrechnungen der Stadt Solothurn im 15. Jahrhundert’ (Lizenziatsarbeit, 
Universität Zürich 1996), 55. Unfortunately the Seckelmeisterrechnungen from 1500 to 1550 have 
not been analysed, but the archivist of Solothurn, Dr Silvan Freddi, was kind enough to take a sample 
probe for 1534 which revealed an income from that year of £2933, a sizeable sum. I am indebted to 
Dr Freddi for his assistance. 
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770 EA IV, 1d, 102 (no. 58: I) (Jan. 1542); 103 (no. 60) (Jan. 1542). 

771 EA IV, 1d, 478 (no. 223: 1; 2) (May 1545). The pledge was to be redeemed within 3 years; 
in fact, Corbières was eventually ceded to Fribourg in 1553. 
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all revenues during his lifetime." By 1547 Count Michel was in dire straits. 
In desperation he announced his intention of leaving his county in the hands of 
Fribourg while he journeyed to the French court to seek his outstanding pensions 
and arrears of salary in French military service amounting to 90,000 francs.’7? 
Whether he had any success is doubtful, for two years later he forbad his subjects 
from contracting foreign alliances, after Saanen and Cháteau d'Oex had clandes- 
tinely entered into an agreement with the French embassy at Solothurn.” In the 
meantime, Count Michel had renewed his Burgrecht with Bern, a sure sign that 
he could not afford to throw over the traces.77? 

By September 1549 Count Michel, twisting like an eel in a trap, turned to Bern 
for support. He tried to borrow 4000 écus, in addition to an emergency bridging 
loan of £9000 for three months to discharge his obligations to Fribourg: a failure 
to meet the deadline would entitle Bern to take over the entire county.’”° Bern and 
Fribourg appear to have acted in concert to help the count for the following spring 
he informed Luzern that the cities had persuaded King Henry II to pay 24,000 
écus for the counts military service in Piedmont (though Count Michel still wailed 
that was less than a tenth of what he was owed).777 Two years of fractious relations 
ensued, during which the count apparently sought support from Emperor Charles V, 
since Saanen and Cháteau d'Oex declared that they would obey no 'imperial or 
Spanish orders issued by the count (not surprisingly since they had just got into 
bed with France).77® Nothing if not persistent, Count Michel approached Fribourg 
again in 1552 for a loan of 4000 écus. Having been refused, he reverted to Bern, 
which advanced him a mere 2000 écus. All Fribourg was willing to do was to take 
over various parts of the county in pledge for his debts.77? 

This merry-go-round could not continue indefinitely. In June 1552 Count 
Michel signalled his willingness to sell Gruyére, not in part, not in pledge, but 
lock, stock, and barrel.’®° Fribourg indicated its willingness, but since the 
count was still deeply in hock to the city, it demanded Corbiéres as an earnest 
of his intent.7®! The Fribourg council was only prepared to resile if Bern for its 
part would surrender Vevey and La Tour de Tréme, and abandon its insistence 
that Count Michel do homage.’®? Despite being in no position to bargain, 
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the count refused to hand over Corbières on the grounds that it was a Savoy 
fief.783 Bern brushed Fribourg’s demand aside and stuck firmly to its demand 
for the counts homage. Were the count to comply, Bern would cede feudal 
superiority over Gruyére to Fribourg. Count Michel himself preferred—for 
confessional reasons—to see his lordship pass to Fribourg, or else be shared 
with Bern.75* The Gruyère communes shared that preference, and agreed that 
Corbières should be given up.7®° 

There ensued tough and protracted negotiations between Bern and Fribourg: at 
stake was not only the confessional future of the county of Gruyére but, just as 
pressing, the apportionment of Count Michels debts. For a time it looked as if 
Fribourg might recoup some of its debt since the counts spouse, Madeleine de 
Miolans, countess of Montmajour, whom he had only wed a year previously, 
promised to deposit 15,000 écus in Fribourg (from her dowry, presumably).736 
Just when the end seemed to be in sight, Count Michel was rumoured to be threat- 
ening to convert to Protestantism in order to sequester the church property of his 
county and from the proceeds discharge his debts at one fell swoop.’® Nothing 
came of this madcap scheme. It is doubtful whether the sequestration would have 
sufficed, for the counts debts turned out to be colossal.’®® 

Confederal arbiters were called in by the counts creditors to sort out the financial 
mess, the sordid details of which need not detain us here. They rapidly established 
that the count's possessions were insufficient to cover the debts, whereupon the 
various creditors dumped the responsibility on Bern and Fribourg. It transpired 
that Fribourg was owed far the largest amount, 35,000 écus, with Bern a mere 
2,000 écus to the bad. The mediators determined the purchase price at 80,500 
écus; of that sum Fribourg was to pay 53,500 écus and Bern 27,000 écus (though 
Fribourg' share could be offset against Gruyére’s debts to the city and its citizens). 
The discrepancy is explained by the fact that although Fribourg's territorial gain 
was smaller than Bern's the land was much more fertile. Indeed, Bern complained 
that by comparison it had acquired a mountainous wilderness.79? The mediators 
then calculated the deficit at 27,000 écus, which prompted further debate over its 
apportionment. Fribourg initially suggested an almost equal split, but Bern held 
out for a one-third/two-thirds division in its favour."?? In the deed of sale half-and- 
half carried the day.7?! 

And so came to pass what had been tacitly adumbrated in 1537: the division 
of the county whereby Fribourg gained the francophone Lower Gruyére and 
Bern the largely germanophone Upper Gruyére to the south (the Pays d’Enhaut), 
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north-eastwards from La Tine (the linguistic frontier). The only fly in the ointment 
for Bern was Saanen and Cháteau d'Oex. They were assigned to Bern (quite prop- 
erly, given that Saanen had sealed the only Burgrecht between a rural commune and 
a city at the beginning of the fifteenth century), but resolutely refused to embrace 
the Reformation, just as they had done nearly thirty years earlier. That Bern did 
not suppress this defiance outright is attributable to Saanen's renewed geopolitical 
importance: it abutted territory which was on the brink of being restored to 
Savoy.’?? But in the long run attrition wore the Saanen mountain folk down 
(though many stole over the passes to attend Catholic services in the Valais).7?5 

The reconfiguration of the Romandie began with the Burgundian Wars. 
By occupying the Lower Valais the Valais communes gained 1400 km? of territory; 
Bern’s annexation of Aigle and the common lordships it administered with Fribourg 
added another 1200 km?. These acquisitions made up more than a tenth of the 
entire area of the Confederation. With the conquest of the Vaud sixty years later 
Fribourg gained 500 km? at the expense of Savoy and the bishop of Lausanne, 
while the Valais’s control of the eastern Chablais brought it a further 840 km?.7?4 
The biggest gainer in 1536 was of course Bern. On the eve of the conquest its 
territory stretched over 6000 km?, but thereafter around 9000 km?. All told, the 
reconfiguration of the Romandie brought the three victors a territorial expansion 
of more than 7000 km?. That was more than the Confederates had gained by their 
transalpine forays into Upper Italy: the Ticino, Val d'Ossola, Valtellin, and the 
Three Parishes covered 6700 km? (though the 1100 km? which made up the Val 
d'Ossola were lost after the defeat at Marignano in 1515).7?5 

How stable was the reconfiguration? Many years ago Karl Meyer suggested that, 
given time, Bern and the Valais communes could have consolidated their hold on 
the Chablais, thereby making Lake Geneva into a mare nostrum.’° But it was not 
to be. The Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis between France and the Spanish Habsburgs 
in 1559 rang down the curtain in a dramatic last act by restoring Duke Emmanuel 
Philibert, titular ruler since Charles II's death in 1553, to his principality of Savoy. 
It was not immediately clear, however, what that would entail in practice, apart 
from France vacating Savoy and Piedmont. Emperor Charles V informed the duke 
in 1561 that he intended all the territories occupied by Bern, Fribourg, and the 
Valais should be restored.7?7 But difficult negotiations followed. During talks at 
Basel in 1563 Solothurn and the V Catholic cantons proposed that Bern should 
return Vevey and the northern Chablais, the barony of Aubonne, the bailiwick of 
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Gex, various Vaud communes, and the lands in the western Chablais.”° Of Fribourg 
there was no mention. In fact, the Treaty of Lausanne, signed between Bern and 
Duke Emmanuel Philibert in 1564, confirmed the restoration of the Pay de Gex, 
the Chablais, and the bailiwicks of Ternier and Gaillard south of the lake to Savoy, 
but left the Vaud in the hands of Bern and Fribourg. Further pockets of territory 
were restituted by the Treaty of Thonon in 1569.79? 

The losses were substantial. The Valais communes had to surrender the eastern 
Chablais which, at 580 km?, constituted seventy per cent of its entire territory. 
Bern’ loss of the western Chablais and the Pay de Gex stripped it of 1100 km? 
of territory (around thirty-six per cent of its gains), leaving a territory which, 
at just under 8000 km?,8°° remained not only the largest city-state in the Swiss 
Confederation by a long chalk but also the largest north of the Alps. The zertium 
gaudens was Fribourg which, while barely having fired a shot, not only doubled the 
size of its city-state but lost not an iota of it, even if its ambition to reach Lake 
Geneva had been thwarted. 

And what of Geneva, now stranded as an enclave within Savoy territory? Jacques 
Freymond argued that neither Bern nor France had abandoned the notion of seizing 
Geneva.9?! Older accounts (and some modern) claim that Bern had conquered 
Geneva ‘en liaison avec une armée française’, an interpretation of events which plays 
fast and loose with the truth.8°? Nevertheless, Geneva was able to exploit a fluid 
situation in the aftermath of 1536 to carve out new administrative districts in the 
Chablais and Gex.8® These would, of course, have proved an insufficient buffer 
against a sustained assault. The subjection of the city of Konstanz in 1548 came as 
a severe shock to Geneva. Although Bern renewed its Burgrecht with the city, that 
was hardly much protection against a determined aggressor. Desperately Geneva 
urged Bern to sponsor its admission as a full member of the Swiss Confederation.994 
These overtures were repeated in 1550 and 1552, but each time ran up against the 
opposition of the Catholic cantons.99? Even if they had succeeded, it is hard to see 
how the other cantons could have come to Geneva’s aid in any emergency. 

Under Emmanuel Philibert’s successor, Duke Charles Emmanuel, a treaty was 
finally signed in 1584 in which Bern and Zürich recognized Genevas independence, 
shortly to be joined by France.8°° But there was still trouble ahead. In 1588 Charles 
Emmanuel had seized the marquisate of Saluzzo from France. In the Treaty of Lyon 
in 1601 France renounced its claim to Saluzzo but received as compensation Bugey, 
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Valromey, and the Pays de Gex (the latter having recently come under Genevan 
administration). That gave Charles Emmanuel the excuse he needed to seize 
Genevas mandement of Gaillard, along with Faucigny and the Genevois.997 With 
that any lingering hopes of Genevan territorial expansion were extinguished. 
Not content with these gains, in 1602 the duke then launched an assault on 
Geneva itself. The city—not least its womenfolk—offered heroic resistance in 
what became known as the Escalade, and the duke's forces were beaten off.599 Only 
in 1603 in the Treaty of St-Julien in 1603 did Savoy finally recognize Genevas 
independence. Geneva survived as a small city-state until 1815, governed by an 
oligarchy, the sixteen hundred men who made up the Conseil Général, of whom a 
later citizen of Geneva was to remark: ‘Le Conseil Général n'est pas un ordre dans 
l'État; il est l'État méme, "909 
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Conclusion to Part II 


Motives and Outcomes 


Shortly after its conquest of the Vaud Bern issued a newssheet giving an explanation 
for and justification of its aggression. Bern described how Geneva had come 
increasingly under the sway of the new religious doctrines preached by Guillaume 
Farel, without placing its bishop or clergy under any duress. Nevertheless, the latter 
had conspired to expunge the Word of God and to foment unrest within the city 
to the point where the duke of Savoy and episcopal partisans had launched an 
attack on the city. Through God's grace the assault had been repulsed, with many 
of the slain found to be suffering from smallpox! Then, out of mercy, Christian 
faithfulness, and civic duty Bern had marched to relieve the city. Many subjects of 
Savoy thereupon took an oath of allegiance to Bern or had ransoms imposed 
upon them. 

The account went on to describe the campaign through the Vaud, in the course 
of which those who submitted voluntarily, be they towns or lords, were left unmol- 
ested in their religious adherence. The imperial governor of Milan, Antonio de 
Leyva, besought Bern to desist?!? (its action only served to complicate the existing 
rivalry between Emperor Charles V and King Francis I), but it had refused. Then 
the Valais communes had undertaken their own campaign to annex the eastern 
Chablais. The account descended into detail on the French kings efforts to raise an 
army from the Dauphiné, which deterred the Bernese army from attempting to 
reach Rumilly or Chambéry. Instead, in mid-February the army stormed Fort 
L Ecluse before heading northwards to raze castles in the Vaud, above all Yverdon, 
which the baron of La Sarraz was defending with 3000 Italian mercenaries. With 
the fall of Yverdon the conquest of the Vaud would be complete, with the Valais 
communes left in control of the eastern. Chablais. In conclusion, the account 
expressed the apprehension that the French advance would strip the duke of Savoy 
of all his cisalpine lands.5!! 

While essentially accurate in detail (though the supposed 3000 Italian mercenaries 
in Yverdon may raise some eyebrows), it is difficult to know what purpose this news- 
letter served, apart from trumpeting Bern’s victory, or what audience was being 
addressed. Despite the initial invocation of God’s providence, the narrative cannot be 
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read as a straightforward Protestant manifesto, for the Valais communes, resolutely 
Catholic, were invoked twice as Bern's accomplices. The question of sovereign rights 
in the Vaud—the conflict with Fribourg—is ignored and the city itself nowhere 
mentioned (though the real wrangling was yet to come). A clue to its audience may 
be given by the mention of the long-serving Spanish Habsburg governor of Milan, 
Antonio de Leyva. In early 1536 the Habsburgs had had some temporary success in 
reining in the French advance in Piedmont, which subsequently cleared the way for 
Charles V’s invasion of Provence in July 1536.81? Bern undoubtedly wished to avoid 
giving the impression of taking sides, hence its friendly tone towards the Milanese 
governor and its warning that cisalpine Savoy, come what may, was lost to France 
quite independently of Bern’s invasion of the Vaud.9!? In short, Bern was indicating 
that its occupation of the Vaud need not disturb the international balance of power 
and that it was not acting against the Catholic cantons, who entertained cordial 
relations with the emperor. 

The consensus among Swiss historians, from the nineteenth century to the present 
day, is that the conquest of the Vaud fulfilled a predeterminate intention on the 
part of Bern which it had harboured since its initial victories in the Burgundian 
Wars. From this perspective the Bernese invasion was ‘less a conquest than a 
confirmation’; indeed, it was once seen as a ‘liberation from foreign tutelage rather 
than a conquest .9!^ In particular, the common lordships established in the wake 
of the Burgundian Wars secured Bern and Fribourg a lasting territorial stake in the 
Vaud.3!^ While that was incontrovertibly the case, they underscore the fact that 
there were two players in the game: however much attention is focused on Bern's 
motives, Fribourg had territorial ambitions of its own in the Vaud, not least its 
desire to gain access to Lake Geneva (hence its desperate efforts to cling on to 
Vevey).316 From its Burgrecht with Geneva in 1519 to its rescue of the city in 1525 
and then the joint mobilization with Bern to break the Savoy blockade of Geneva 
in 1530,?'7 Fribourg was always an active partner, at times indeed the driving 
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force, in the struggle against Savoy, its erstwhile overlord, with the Small Council 
of Bern, alert to the wider geopolitical implications, playing a restraining role, lat- 
terly against the wishes of many of its citizens as enthusiasts for religious change, 
and certainly to the chagrin of Geneva itself, whose accusations of foot-dragging, 
coupled with Bern's unremitting insistence on financial compensation, drove 
both cities to the brink of rupture. 

Should, therefore, the occupation or annexation of the Vaud be regarded as a 
separate issue from the relief of Geneva, and what part did religious solidarity, as 
opposed to territorial expansion, play in each? Or were the motives inextricably 
linked? These questions require answers which give due weight to the differing 
interests of Bern and Fribourg. If we begin with Bern it is because its actions are the 
best documented and its intentions the supposedly best understood. At one end of 
the spectrum stand Karl Bittmann and Bernhard Stettler. Although Bittmann’s 
achievement in laying bare the precise chronology of the instigation of the war 
against Charles the Bold in 1475 is beyond doubt, his apodictic verdict that Bern 
was bent upon ‘annexation, status, and expansion BI which it only fulfilled sixty 
years later, rests upon a misreading of the altogether defensively worded entry in the 
Bern council minute-books of late 1475, which makes clear that Bern was alarmed 
at the prospect of the Vaud being laid waste by its Swiss neighbours to the east. 
Moreover, it takes Bern's policy as self-evident and self-explanatory, a standpoint 
about which even that diehard Bern historian Richard Feller expressed reservations. 
Sadder to relate, Bittmann is followed by Bernhard Stettler, one of the most 
insightful and circumspect of modern Swiss historians. Stettler speaks of the 
‘conquest’ of the Vaud as if it were coterminous with ‘occupation’ .8!? Yet there are 
good reasons to think that Bern’s policy towards the Vaud had different aims. 

‘The tergiversations in the wake of the Treaty of St-Julien and the deed of arbi- 
tration at Payerne in late 1530—accorded in traditional historiography far too 
much weight since they were ‘Confederal achievements—make plain that (aside 
from Duke Charles Us continued duplicity and refusal to ratify the agreements) 
Bern was concerned above all to hold the Vaud as a pawn, literally and figuratively. 
Why seek to control or administer a territory, therefore, when the ultimate aim— 
to neuter Savoy—could much more easily and cheaply be achieved by a lien on 
the Vaud's principal fortresses (the Öffnungsrecht contained in the various deeds 
of submission)—which is precisely what Bern had proposed in May 1533 out of 
chagrin at the failure of St-Julien and Payerne treaties to get anywhere—and the 
milking ofa rich landscapes revenues through ‘ransoms’, mortgages, and, not least, 
control of the lucrative toll-posts on Lake Geneva? Had Bern been concerned 
radically to recast the Vaud after its conquest in its own territorial image it is 
hard to see why it left its administration largely untouched until much later in 
the century. 
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What stiffened its resolve to turn the Vaud from a protectorate (or milch-cow) 
into a dependency was the threat from France. Bern had long been perfectly aware 
of King Franciss designs upon Savoy: these stretched back to the second decade of 
the sixteenth century (though essentially concentrated upon the Mediterranean, 
that is, Piedmont and Nice) and were fuelled by Duke Charles II of Savoy’s 
rapprochement with Emperor Charles V in the 1520s.9?? Given the threat from France 
(whose exact intentions were not known: did they include the subjugation of 
Geneva?), Bern could only contemplate what it thought it might reasonably hold: 
as Richard Feller put it, the Bernese army was not intent on conquering the Vaud 
as such (a task involving such recriminations and difficulties with Fribourg that the 
march through the Vaud in January 1536 does indeed appear by comparison as a 
‘promenade’), but rather with securing Geneva and the north shore of Lake Geneva 
from the clutches of the French.9?! By contrast, it is perfectly clear that the Bernese 
army, fired up by Hans Franz Nägeli, was quite prepared to press onwards, even 
though within its own ranks there were dissenting voices. Such boldness caused, as 
we have seen, rancour with the Bernese Small Council. 

The position of Fribourg was altogether different. It obviously had no direct 
interest in the fate of Geneva after 1534, but it had every interest in developments 
in the Vaud itself. As a result, its attitude towards Bern’s march on Geneva was 
deeply ambivalent (the tensions within the city council retrospectively alluded 
to by Gurnel have already been mentioned). Quite apart from its long-standing 
Burgrecht with Bern and quite apart from the close family and client ties to Geneva, 
Fribourg was both an aggressor and an unwonted beneficiary in the conquest 
of the Vaud. Its protestations that it was acting to defend the Catholic faith by 
preventing Bern from simply taking over the entire Vaud were not pure humbug: 
rather, it was concerned to expand its territory under a Catholic sign in a direction 
which was not only to its geopolitical benefit but which also mitigated the threat 
of Bernese encirclement (it is sometimes forgotten that Bern only gained direct 
territorial access to the Vaud—that is, disregarding transit through the common 
lordships—after the absorption of the county of Gruyére in 1555, and then only 
via a circuitous and incommodious route). 

Only with hindsight does the annexation of the Vaud appear to follow an inexorable 
logic. The outcome might have been different, had it not been for the geopolitical 
complication engendered by the spread of Reforming doctrines. Yet here the sequence 
of events conformed to no predictable pattern. Long before Bern had embraced the 
Reformation in 1528 Fribourg had set its face against the new teachings. Even today 
Fribourgs stance is not well understood. Unlike Solothurn, where a Reforming 
movement nearly achieved a breakthrough, only to be suppressed in the late 15205,9?? 
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Fribourg had a small circle of humanists (elsewhere so often the seedbed of 
subsequent evangelical enthusiasm), but its influence is hard to gauge. Its leading 
figure, Peter Falck (whom we have encountered during the Dufour affair) died in 
1519 on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. No gifted preacher donned his mantle, though 
a faction on the council was keen to have Oswald Myconius appointed school- 
master, after his expulsion from Luzern. By 1522 the council was denouncing 
all manifestations of 'Lutheranism', and the following year staged a public 
book-burning of Reforming tracts and pamphlets. What is remarkable about 
Fribourg’s commitment to Catholicism was its independent character: not only 
was it precocious, it received scant support from the ecclesiastical hierarchy, in 
this case the bishop of Lausanne.9?5 

A proper assessment of Berns religious policy should focus, not on its relations 
with distant Geneva where Reforming doctrines only gained a following after 
1532, but on the Vaud. In Bern itself Reforming sentiment had been held back by 
the councils desire to steer clear of the bitter conflict between Zürich and the 
Catholic cantons and by the ineffectual persona of its preacher Berchtold Haller, 
while in its rural territory the Oberland revealed itself as especially hostile to the 
new doctrines.®?* But at the Disputation in January 1528 Guillaume Farel, the 
itinerant evangelical firebrand who had already preached in Aigle and Bex, com- 
posed a French translation of the ten Latin articles which formed the substance of 
the colloquy.® With the backing of the Bernese council Farel then widened his 
preaching tour to embrace the whole of the Romandie. At first his success was 
modest, for his style was described as ‘aggressive, deceptive, and often violent'.526 
He did, however, attract a young acolyte, Pierre Viret, who from 1531 was active 
in the common lordships of Orbe and Grandson, as well as in Avenches and 
Payerne.®?7 It was at Berns instigation that Viret was then sent to join Farel in 
launching the Reformation in Geneva. 

In other words, Bern was actively abetting the dissemination of Reforming 
doctrines in the Vaud well before the dénouement in Geneva. Once the con- 
quest of the Vaud was complete the die, of course, was cast, though a 
Reformation edict for the Pays de Vaud was not issued until December 1536. 
By then, as Bruce Gordon sagely observes, the Bernese 'fully intended using the 
Reformation to strengthen their hold on the French-speaking lands'.9?5 
Religion had become an instrument of politics. In the long run Bern could 
hardly have secured the triumph of the Reformation in those areas of the Vaud 
which it ruled without physically controlling that territory, just as was the case 
with Catholicism in Fribourg city-state. But that must not be read backwards 
to imply that the annexation of the Vaud was a predeterminate plank in Bern's 
foreign policy. 
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In its administration Bern showed itself to be broadly conservative.9?? French 
remained the language of government, though Bern now subsumed all its acquisi- 
tions under the title of Pays de Vaud, whether they had been part of Savoyard Vaud 
or not.83° The conquered territory was initially divided into six bailiwicks; not 
until 1560 were ten new bailiwicks created.®3! The bailiffs (or castellans, or gover- 
nors) were all drawn from the Bernese elite (previously they had been Savoyard 
noblemen), who were obliged to reside in their bailiwicks, unlike some other Swiss 
city-states.55? Nevertheless, the Vaud remained a land of nobles, once described 
by Herbert Lüthy as a ‘sorte de parc nobiliaire’ in a Switzerland dominated by 
bourgeois oligarchs.®?3 For their part, the communes of the Vaud retained much of 
their autonomy (except in religion), though the bonnes villes of the Vaud, which 
had once numbered fourteen,®34 were in Bern’s territory reduced to four (Morges, 
Moudon, Nyon, and Yverdon).95?? Bern's one radical act (though it merely aligned 
the Vaud to the rest of Berns territory) was to abolish the Estates of the Vaud. In 
1570, when the city imposed a new excise to clear all outstanding debts from 
before 1536, it convoked an assembly dubbed the ‘Estates of our land of Savoy’, 
though in reality those summoned were chosen from the bailiwicks, rather than 
being members of Estates as social corporations.®?° In the end, Bern's aggression 
yielded to accommodation— with Fribourg, with the communes of the Vaud, and 
even, albeit through gritted teeth, with the pattern of Reformed Protestantism 
which Calvin introduced in Geneva. 
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An older tradition of Swiss historiography liked to portray the Confederation as 
subsisting within boundaries which (at least in retrospect) might appear as the 
result of topographical or geopolitical circumstances. This was the approach that 
coloured Karl Meyers essay on the geographical preconditions of Switzerland's 
statehood which, had Savoy not regained its territories in 1564, would in his view 
have enabled Bern and the Valais to incorporate the Chablais permanently within 
the Confederation. In recent years Meyer has with some justice been accused of 
geographical determinism,! as a glance northwards demonstrates. Not only can 
the Rhine no longer be regarded in any useful sense as a frontier; the contacts— 
commercial and political—across Lake Konstanz, at the eastern end between the 
Swabian cities and St Gallen, for instance, continued without major interruption, 
just as to the west Schaffhausen, located north of the Rhine, became the tranship- 
ment point for Swabian and Franconian exports southwards, not forgetting its role 
as the distribution centre for Bavarian or Tirolean salt. 

Historians are nowadays keen to emphasize these points of contact and inter- 
change or else networks which ignored or transcended supposed frontiers. In the 
case of Switzerland this narrative is customarily couched in terms of emigration— 
the mercenaries recruited into foreign armies, or the wandering artisans, often with 
specialized skills, who journeyed throughout Europe in the early modern period.? 
But too readily overlooked is the immigration in the fifteenth century into the 
Swiss cities on a large scale, especially by craftsmen?—and, to a lesser extent, that 
held good for Alsace as well. In short, Switzerland cannot be regarded as commer- 
cially isolated or remote. A similar judgement can be applied to its geopolitical 
position within the Holy Roman Empire. Hans Conrad Peyer described Switzerland 
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as lying on the fringes (Randlage) of the Empire.? But this view disregards the num- 
ber of imperial cities on Swiss soil, who proudly affirmed their loyalty to the 
Empire throughout the early modern period. That status was not merely a badge 
of honour or prestige; it acted as a guarantee of inner stability, as Rainer Schwinges 
has argued for Solothurn." The detachment of the Confederation from the day-to-day 
workings of the Empire (which did not imply severance) did not preclude appeals 
to the imperial court of chancery, though it did mean that Switzerland no longer 
paid imperial taxes, contributed to imperial armies, or was included in the matrix 
of imperial circles (Reichskreise). 

Within the Confederation itself the conquest of the Vaud remains highly 
controversial. Leaving aside the debate over Bern's purportedly anterior intentions, 
it was by any standard an extraordinarily bold act by a city which was already 
exceptional in its size and outthrust within the Swiss polity. The fact that it did not 
lead to the disintegration of che Confederation through civil war or secession is all 
the more remarkable since it came a mere five years after the cessation of hostilities 
over the introduction of the Reformation which had indeed brought Switzerland 
to the brink of collapse. Part of the explanation is, of course, purely pragmatic: 
Bern was simply too large to be cowed, even by concerted opposition from the 
other cantons; its control of the Romandie was of peripheral interest to the eastern 
germanophone cantons, regardless of confession; and the city was the beneficiary 
of flanking cover from the Valais communes, from Fribourg, and indirectly from 
Solothurn, all ofwhom were Catholic. Nevertheless, the ability ofthe Confederation 
to survive and not be capsized by such a geopolitical imbalance in turn offers 
important insights into the nature of Switzerland as a ‘league of discordant members’, 
which will be explored later in this Conclusion. 

Before that, however, we need to set sixteenth-century Bern in its wider European 
context. It is unfortunate that Martina Stercken’s valuable survey of the Swiss city- 
states stops in 1500,8 while the third volume of the massive new history of Bern 
covering the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? has little to say about the character 
of Bern as a city-state in comparison with other city-states of similar size and 
power, namely in central and northern Italy. Yet given the arguments over the 
evolution of the larger Italian city-states into regional states during the fifteenth 
century, Bern's politics and policies urgently invite such a comparison. We can 
dismiss Björn Forsén’s contention (following his mentor Mogens Herman Hansen) 
that by virtue of its conquest of the Vaud Bern ceased to be a city-state and became 
instead a regional state since, in Hansen' diction, city-states should not exceed 
3000 km?; if they do so, they become small territorial states.!? Forsén prefers to 
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describe Bern as a ‘small macro-state’, a category hitherto unknown to political 
science.!! If his definition were to have any plausibility, he would have to show that 
Bern administered its territory in a manner radically different from the other Swiss 
city-states, which patently it did not.!? Recent writing on the Italian regional 
city-states has demonstrated beyond peradventure that they retained much of their 
civic character and urban primacy despite the erosion of republican government 
and the rise of dynastic regimes? albeit that the sixteenth century witnessed the 
increasing oligarchization of the civic elites,!4 a phenomenon which finds exact 
parallels in Switzerland. 

And, contrary to the view once expressed by Giorgio Chittolini that the city-states 
of northern Europe never achieved the institutional consolidation, geographical 
cohesion, and jurisdictional exclusivity characteristic of the Italian city-states,!? it 
is now recognized that such uniformity was exceedingly rare in Italy itself: consider 
Andrea Zorzi's famous verdict on Florence, ‘the goal was never a matter of “admin- 
istering a state”, but rather of “governing a dominion" ’.!° Could not exactly the 
same be said of Bern? Although there is disagreement, Italian historians have 
advanced the concept of ‘pallid statehood’ to counteract the claims that have been 
made for the contribution of the Italian city-states to ‘the origins of the modern 
state." This is not an argument that can be pursued here; nevertheless, the relega- 
tion of the constitutional achievement of the Italian city-states—whatever their 
place in the history of political thought—has implications for the Swiss city-states 
as well, whose lack of institutional or political-philosophical innovation has some- 
times been regarded as their distinguishing feature, despite clothing themselves in 
the language of republicanism. 

In one salient respect, however, the Swiss city-states, large or small, by the sixteenth 
century differed from their counterparts elsewhere in Europe, including Italy. After 
1515 they fought no wars on their own account; they maintained no standing 
armies; as a result their populations escaped burdensome direct taxation, wholly or 
in part; and the receipt of foreign pensions enabled the Catholic cities not only to 
balance their budgets but to achieve substantial surpluses as well. That, as we have 
noted, was the case with Fribourg, and further research is likely to show that it 
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applied to Solothurn as well. This model of what Christian Windler has called 
‘state-building without direct taxation or standing army'!? was only possible because 
of the cities external commercial connections (including mercenary service) and 
access to resources. For Fribourg the close relations with France enabled its merchants 
to engage profitably in stock-rearing and cheese-mongering so long as it could 
obtain the necessary salt from the Franche-Comté.!? 

Under a different sign the same held good for Protestant Bern. It received no 
pensions from France, but by the mid-sixteenth century a quarter of the Bernese 
Small Council enjoyed salt concessions in the Franche-Comté. These, strictly 
speaking, were not pensions, for the recipients had to pay for the deliveries, but 
they were granted substantial discounts.?? Both Edward Gibbon and Adam Smith 
in their day observed the huge surpluses which Bern was able to achieve, though 
both men censured the city for failing to invest the money productively: instead, 
the Bernese elite became international bankers on a grand scale. 


* * * * * 


European historians have for some years advanced the concept of the ‘composite 
state’ or ‘composite monarchy’ to describe regimes which do not fit the categories 
of ‘nation or ‘nation-state’. In his recent survey of the Holy Roman Empire, for 
instance, Peter Wilson steers a cautious path between those who regard it as 
loosely organized and largely ineffective and others who see in the Empire the 
onset of constitutional consolidation.?! Swiss historians are increasingly inclined 
to emphasize the similarities, rather than the differences, between the Helvetic 
Confederation and other composite states, thereby overcoming the frozen image 
of Swiss exceptionalism, and they are now much more willing to consider Swiss 
political development within the wider context of the Empire. That comparison 
would gain greater traction if the word ‘state’ were dropped in favour of the more 
neutral term ‘polity’, that is, a system of government or political organization 
which does not presuppose an articulated 'statehood'.?? The Swiss Confederation 
was a functioning composite polity, but it was not a state—and of course it was 
not a monarchy. Yet, though it affirmed its status as a republic, the Confederation 
willingly embraced territories which retained a feudal-hierarchical structure, albeit 
only as associated members. These included the abbacies of Engelberg and St Gallen, 
the prince-bishopric of Basel, and the county of Neuchátel (and later Valangin). At the 
other end of the spectrum, Graubünden retained its essentially local-associative 
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character as a series of leagues. How, therefore, did the Confederation operate and 
how did it survive? 

We have previously stressed the growth of the Confederation through a series 
of bilateral leagues or alliances; these bear comparison with the Hanseatic League?? 
or the Dutch United Provinces,?4 whose collective political decision-making 
rested with the Hanseatic diet or the States General, respectively. But the Hansa 
had no institutional framework while the provinces of the Dutch Republic were 
in theory sovereign states, but in practice only Holland could realistically aspire 
to true independence. In Switzerland it was the variety of Burgrechte which 
counted: it enabled them to be deployed in different circumstances and to address 
different needs, latterly including their role as instruments of territorial expansion 
and consolidation, thereby overcoming the danger of fissiparity.?? Then, during the 
fifteenth century the establishment of common lordships contributed to a sense of 
collective purpose, not simply because their administration required frequent con- 
sultation in the diets, but also because they involved an annual financial account- 
ing.*° Though there are useful essays on the administration of the common 
lordships it is regrettable that little has been written on their wider political 
impact.?7 While stressing their role in promoting cohesion and integration André 
Holenstein admits that they also gave rise to conflicts.?? The Thurgau, as we have 
seen, is the test case par excellence. It is also clear from the occupation of the county 
of Neuchátel between 1512/14 and 1529 that no principle of communality inhered 
in the common lordships: they could just as easily be temporary expedients born 
of political or military emergency. And the confessional divide after the late 1520s 
certainly put an end to the prospect of new common lordships governed by the 
XIII cantons as a whole. 

It is therefore unwise to search for the key to Switzerland's survival primarily in 
institutional advances, for it is hard to disagree with Schwinges's verdict that 
the Confederation embodied ‘a backward-looking concept of statehood’.?? It is 
equally important to stress that Swiss Confederation was not erected upon or 
informed by any particular political theory of republicanism; rather, it grew out 
of a struggle against the Habsburgs driven by a practical assertion of communal 
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liberty. If towards the end of the sixteenth century the Swiss evinced an interest in 
theories of republicanism, these were borrowed from the French or the Dutch. 
That is why we should not be led astray by Ascanio Marso’s dismissive judgement 
on the Confederation as a ‘league of discordant members'.?? For discord can easily 
be inverted to suggest flexibility, and that for Andreas Würgler held the key to 
Switzerland's ability to overcome its many crises.?! Before the Burgundian Wars no 
one gave the Confederation much chance of survival. And, shortly afterwards, the 
Compact of Stans narrowly avoided a civil war between the rural and the city 
cantons. Yet the Burgundian Wars did help to create a sense of collective identity, 
manifest not in institutions but in patriotic narratives of Swiss valour and heroism,?? 
which Zwingli then harnessed to his partisan vision of a Protestant city-led republic. 
That vision was shattered in the Swiss Wars of Religion, but in the end pragmatism 
and flexibility ensured that discord did not lead to disaster. Ultimately, aggression 
yielded to accommodation. 

If, as Max Frisch observed sixty years ago in the aftermath of World War II, the 
Swiss were plagued by anxiety because they overestimated themselves as survivors 
amidst the chaos of Europe, today that unease has returned in the face of Europe once 
again in crisis. Switzerland, for so long proud of its rugged singularity, once regarded 
as the key to its survival, now finds it hard to adjust in a globalized world where the 
old certainties are crumbling and Europe as a whole increasingly resembles a league of 
discordant members. Will the Swiss be able to rise to these new challenges? 
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apanage A gift, usually of land, to younger sons of monarchs for their maintenance. 


Articulants A group of generally pro-Swiss Genevan councillors, some of whom negotiated 
with Bern in 1539 over villages once under the control of the bishop or the abbey of 
St-Victor. Their lack of German led to an unfavourable outcome for the city and earned 
the councillors the derisive name of Artichauts (artichokes). 


associated members As well as full members of the Swiss Confederation (after 1513 XIII 
cantons) there were numerous associated members, some of whom had been subsequently 
elevated into full membership (e.g. Schaffhausen). Some members were allowed to 
attend the Confederal diet, others not. In general, although their status varied, association 
usually implied military assistance, toll-free commerce, and mutual support in legal 
disputes. Some other powers had analogous links, such as the duchy of Württemberg, the 
bishop of Konstanz, the county of Montbéliard, and the imperial city of Besancon. Some 
powers were associated with just one or two cantons (Gruyére with Fribourg and Bern, 
Payerne and Saanen with Bern). 


bonnes villes For France these towns are often translated as ‘royal towns’, since they enjoyed 
both privileges and obligations bestowed by the Crown. In the Vaud there seems to have 
been no clear definition of their status under Savoy, though they were certainly members 
of the Estates of the Vaud. 


Bundschuh The peasant’s laced boot, used to designate a series of uprisings or 
conspiracies in South-West Germany and Alsace in the decades before the German 
Peasants’ War of 1524-6. 


Burgrecht An alliance between a town and other surrounding towns, convents, nobles, 
or corporations, whose distinguishing feature was that they involved acceptance into 
citizenship by swearing an oath, as a result of which the oath-takers acquired certain civic 
rights (legal protection, access to market) (plural = Burgrechte). Burgrechte were the 
principal means whereby the Confederation developed as a polity; indeed, the 
Confederation may be seen as a series of Burgrechte writ large. By the fifteenth century 
these alliances could be deployed by the initiating partner as a means of territorial 
expansion and consolidation, though that was not their original purpose. Burgrechte 
were particularly widespread in western Switzerland, an area with no one dominant 
power (see Part II). See also Christliches Burgrecht. 


canton (1) The contemporary term in German for members of the Helvetic Confederation 
was Ort (place). Canton is a much later usage, though it was at the time deployed in the 
francophone areas. 


canton (2) The contemporary term in German (Kanton) for the associations of imperial 
knights in various areas of the Empire, including Swabia. 


Christliches Burgrecht Ihe alliance concluded in December 1527 between Zürich and 
Konstanz to defend the Reformation. It was expanded by means of other bilateral treaties 
between Konstanz and Bern (1528) and Bern and Zürich (1528). The latter was joined 
up to 1529 by St Gallen, Biel, Mulhouse, and Basel. Its Catholic counterpart was the 
Christliche Vereinigung (Christian Union). 
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combourgeoisie see Burgrecht. 


common lordship(s) Ihe common lordships were condominia which were administered 
by two or more cantons. The principal ones were the Aargau (1415), the Thurgau (1460), 
and the Rheintal/Sargans (1490), governed by either VII or VIII cantons. The transalpine 
bailiwicks (ennetbirgische Vogteien) in northern Italy, acquired in 1512, were administered 
by two or three of the original Inner or Forest cantons. Bern and Fribourg ruled the 
lordship of Grasburg (1423) and after the Burgundian Wars added Orbe-Échallens, 
Grandson, and Morat/Murten. Between 1512/14 and 1529 the county of Neuchátel was 
under the protection of Bern, Solothurn, Fribourg, and Luzern. 


Confrerie de la Cuiller see League of the Spoon. 

Eidguenot The pro-Swiss faction in Geneva. 

Erbeinigung see Hereditary Agreement (1511). 

Escalade The assault on Geneva by Savoy troops in 1602. 

Ewige Richtung see Perpetual Accord (1474). 

Forest Towns The four Habsburg towns on the Hochrhein—Waldshut, Laufenburg, Säckingen, 
and Rheinfelden—which in this period were frequently the object of Swiss aggression. 

gemeine Herrschafi(en) see common lordship(s). 

Gerichtsherren see jurisdictional lords. 

Guillermins The followers of Guillaume Farel in Geneva. 

Hereditary Agreement The treaty concluded between Emperor Maximilian in his capacity 
as head of the house of Habsburg and the Swiss Confederation in 1511 to draw a line 
under the hostilities which had provoked the Swiss (or Swabian) War of 1499 by 
enjoining mutual respect, free movement of goods, recognition of existing jurisdictions, 


and regulation of disputes at the place where they had arisen. It was not a pact of 
reciprocal military assistance. The agreement was regularly renewed by later monarchs. 


Hochrhein The Rhine between Lake Konstanz and Basel, to distinguish it from the Upper 
Rhine which stretched. northwards from Basel to the Palatinate. The alpine Rhine 
(Vorderrhein) stretched from the eastern end of Lake Constance southwards into the Alps. 


Huldigungseid see oath of homage. 


imperial vicariate The Holy Roman Emperors bestowed the title of imperial vicar on 
various princes at various times. Emperor Charles IV conferred the title on Duke 
Amadeus VI of Savoy in 1365, a title which then lapsed and was revived in the succeeding 
150 years, including transfer to the bishop of Lausanne in the 1510s. 


jurisdictional lords Local lords (in the Thurgau and elsewhere) who had sovereign rights 
within their own lordships, including taxation and military recruitment. They might also 
hold serfs. In Bern they were known as Twingherren. 


Landgericht Territorial court. In the Thurgau after 1460 Konstanz strove to retain control 
of the court, but after the Swiss War it was finally surrendered to the Swiss and its seat 
moved to Frauenfeld. 


Landvogtei Territorial bailiwick. After the conquest of 1460 the Swiss controlled the 
Thurgau territorial bailiwick, notwithstanding efforts by Konstanz to reclaim part of the 
Thurgau or assert rights over it. 


League of the Spoon A band of Savoyard noblemen who waged a proxy war of harassment 
against Geneva on Duke Charles II of Savoy's behalf from 1527 until they were defeated 
on the eve of the conquest of the Vaud. 
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Lower Union The alliance signed in April 1474 by the bishops of Basel and Strasbourg, 
the imperial cities of Basel, Strasbourg, Colmar, and Sélestat, and Archduke Sigismund 
of Austria to combat the expansionism of Duke Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 


Mammelu The pro-Savoy faction in Geneva, though in reality its members were as often 
as not partisans of the bishop rather than the house of Savoy. 


mandement In francophone territories an administrative district. 
Niedere Vereinigung see Lower Union. 


oath of homage Properly speaking a term under feudal law, binding a vassal to his liege 
lord. In republican Switzerland it was the preferred method of securing subjects 
allegiance, but local lords (as in the Thurgau) regarded it as socially degrading. In the 
Thurgau it was replaced after 1500 by a Landfriedenseid, that is, a sworn declaration to 
uphold the public peace. 


Offnungsrecht The reserved right of a lord or city to gain access to a castle or town in time 
of military emergency (or more generally), which might involve provisioning, the 
garrisoning of troops, and an undertaking to offer no support to an enemy. 


Paßstaat A territory straddling mountain passes, the control of which ensured its survival; 
Savoy is a prime example. 
y 


Perpetual Accord The settlement brokered by King Louis XI of France in early 1474 
between Habsburg Austria and the Swiss Confederation which provided for arbitration 
in disputes and reciprocal aid, and which confirmed existing titles to property and 
prohibited the acceptance of subjects of one party by the other. 


plappart A Bernese coin of low value. 


Rhaetian Leagues The three leagues which today constitute the canton of Graubünden 
(Grisons). The League of the House of God (Gotteshausbund), the Grey League (Grauer 
Bund ), and the League of Ten Jurisdictions (Zehngerichtenbund) came together in 1471 
to form the Alliance of Three Leagues (confirmed in 1524), which later came to be 
known as Graubünden. 


Saubannerzug The march by Swiss youths, mostly from the Inner cantons, on Geneva in 
1477 to avenge its refusal to pay the war reparations it owed; the irregulars carried a 
banner with the head of a wild boar. 


Tagsatzung The Confederal diet. 


vidomne There is no English equivalent to this official in Geneva, whose name derives 
from the Latin vicedominus, that is, an official whose powers are dependent on a superior, 
in this case originally the bishop of Geneva, though by the late thirteenth century his 
function had been usurped by the dukes of Savoy. The vidomne, here translated as 
justiciar (the office itself was the vidomnat) heard secular suits in the city, both civil and 
criminal. The city council suspended the office in 1527 and replaced it with a civil court 
of justice two years later. 


welsche Garde King Maximilians band of mercenaries, drawn mostly from the Low 
Countries, who harried the Franche-Comté and even Austrian territory on the Upper 
Rhine, at the turn of the fifteenth century. 


Zugewandte Orte see associated members. 


1414-18 
1415 
1425 ff 


1431 


1443 
1436-50 
1447 


1449 


1450 
1451 


1452 
1454 


1455 
1458 


1459 


1460 


1461 


1462/3 


Chronology 


NORTHERN SWITZERLAND 


General 


Council of Konstanz 


CH conquest of Aargau 


Emperor Frederick III at Königsfelden 
Old Zürich War (phases) 


Conclusion of Old Zürich War 


Abbot of St Gallen accepts CH 
protection 


Appenzell in alliance wich CH 


St Gallen 5 perpetual alliance 
with CH 


Lindau allies with CH 


Peace negotiations between Duke 
Sigismund and CH 


Proposed 15-year peace between 
Austria and CH 


Swiss occupy Sargans 


15-year peace between Austria and 
CH confirms CH 1460 conquest 


Duke Albrecht concludes 20-year 
peace with CH 


Klettgaul Thurgau/Konstanz/ Hegau 


Konstanz retains only TG territorial 
court and bailiwick of Frauenfeld 


Konstanz acquires % bailiwick of 


Weinfelden (held until 1542) 


Konstanz acquires lesser jurisdiction 
over villages on TG Seerücken 


Bilgeri von Heudorf begins 27-year 
feud against Schaffhausen 


Schaffhausen becomes associated 
member of CH 


Swiss troops plunder and burn Hegau 
Bishop of Konstanz allies wich CH 


Plappart War between CH and 
Swabian imperial cities 


Stein am Rhein accepts Zürich's and 
Schaffhausen’s protection 


Swiss occupy TG (part), gaining 
territorial bailiwick, but Konstanz 
retains territorial court 


Diessenhofen submits to CH 
County of Kyburg seized by Ziirich 


Duke Albrecht acquires landgraviate 
of Nellenburg (part) 


Sigismund cedes TG bailiwick to CH 
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1463 


1464 ff 
1465 


1466 


1467 


1468 
1468—9 


1469 


1469—74 
1470s ff 


1471 


1472 
1473-4 


1474 


1475 
1476 


1477 
1478 


1479 


Chronology 


General 


Rottweil as associated member 


of CH 


Mulhouse allies with Bern and 
Solothurn 


Austria mortgages Rheinfelden to 
Basel 


Mulhouse War 


Treaty of St-Omer 


Outer Austria mortgaged to Burgundy 


First negotiations to Perpetual Accord 


Lower Union of Upper Rhine Cities 


and Outer Austria 


Perpetual Accord between Austria 
and CH 


Perpetual Accord ratified by France 


Rottweil's extension of CH alliance 


Perpetual Accord between Austria 
and Forest Cantons 


Sargans as possible common 


lordship 


Klettgau/ Thurgau/Konstanz/Hegau 
Bilgeri von Heudorf renews attack on 
Schaffhausen 

Eglisau sold to Bernhard Gradner 
Hegau nobles seek alliance wich CH 


Duke Sigismund completes purchase 
of Nellenburg (part) 


Austria mortgages Winterthur to 
Zürich 

Bilgeri von Heudorf captures mayor 
of Schaffhausen 

Waldshut War 


Konstanz’s imperial bailiff as 
territorial judge in TG 


Bishop of Konstanz’s lifetime alliance 
with CH (often renewed) 


VII Orte demand surrender of TG 
territorial court 


Konstanz acquires lesser jurisdictions 
in TG 

Renewed conflict with abbot of St 
Gallen 


Lower Union resolves Bilgeri von 
Heudorf’s feud with Schaffhausen 


Counts of Sulz Burgrecht with Zürich 


CH mediates between bishop of 
Konstanz and counts of Sulz over 
Neunkirch and Hallau 


Some TG nobles refuse oath or 
military service in face of CH demands 
CH renews alliance with 


Schaffhausen 


1480 


1481 


1482 


1483 


1484 


1485 
1486 


1487 


1488 


1490 


1491 


1492 


Chronology 


General 


Rumours of CH attack on Bregenz 
and Feldkirch and Bern attack on 
Montbéliard 


County of Sargans sold to VII Orte 


County of Werdenberg sold to Luzern 


Austria gains title to imperial 
bailiwick of Swabia 


Foundation of Swabian League 


King Maximilian joins Swabian 
League 


Storming of Rorschach monastery 


Rottweil seeks extension of alliance 
with CH but with right of 
independent warfare 


Negotiations between CH and 


Maximilian over future of Forest Towns 
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Klettgau/ Thurgau/Konstanz/ Hegau 


CH considers taking full control of 
TG 

VII Orte consider each offering 500 
fl for territorial court; if refused, TG 
to be occupied and court transferred 
to Frauenfeld 

Bern and St Gallen mediate over 
court and bailiwick of Frauenfeld 
Counts of Sulz gain Tiengen as 
mortgage from bishop of Konstanz 


CH bailiff in TG blocks appeals to 


territorial court 


Suggested division of revenues from 
TG territorial court between CH (34) 
and KN (4) 

Abbot of St Gallen bans TG subjects 
from swearing to CH 


Stein am Rhein submits to Ziirich 


All inhabitants of county of 


Frauenfeld must swear allegiance to 
CH 


Konstanz reluctant to join proposed. 
Swabian League since many rich 
citizens already quitting city for CH 
Bishop of Konstanz under pressure to 
join 

All TG inhabitants regardless of 
status should swear loyalty to CH 
TG subjects (outburghers) must 

seek justice before CH territorial 


bailiff 


Konstanz harasses abbot of St Gallen’s 
subjects in TG 
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1495 


1496 


1497 


1498 


1499 


Chronology 


General Klettgau/ Thurgau/Konstanz/Hegau 


Bishop and city of Basel pressed by 
Maximilian to join Swabian League 


Inner Swiss freebooters invade TG to 
compel Konstanz to surrender TG, 
supposedly a shelter for Jewish 


usurers 


King Maximilian urges Konstanz 
to join Swabian League, rather than 
CH 
CH refuses imperial taxes for Hans Gradner sells Eglisau to Zürich 
planned Rome campaign 


Konstanz to be offered associated 


membership of CH 
Perpetual Alliance between VII Mediators from ZH, LU, SZ. GL to 
Orte and Grey League act; III Orte promise to avoid armed 


conflict even though Konstanz has 
now joined Swabian League 

Hegau treaty between landgraviate of 
Nellenburg and imperial knights 
Kontanz cathedral chapter joins 
Swabian League, followed by bishop 
Bishop of Konstanz swears alliance to 
X Orte; Bern to be urged to join 


Rottweil seeks permission to join Konstanz joins Swabian League 

Swabian League 

Swiss (Swabian) War February: CH troops march to 
Schaffhausen, Diessenhofen 

Basel remains neutral (though February: Solothurn refrains from 

member of Lower Union) invading Fricktal and into TG 


Counts of Sulz and bishop of 


Konstanz seek to remain neutral 


Swiss diet plans to detach Konstanz 
from Swabian League and declare it a 
‘free intermediary’ 


Schaffhausen fails to take Lower 
Klettgau 

Ziirich seeks to annex Klettgau 
Abbot of St Gallen encroaches on TG 
territorial court 

July: Zürich upholds Burgrecht with 
Klettgau, but since conquered by CH 
should be held as common lordship 


1499 


1500 


1501 


1501-4 


1502 


1503 


1504-8 


1505 


1506 


Chronology 


General 


October: Peace of Basel 


King Maximilian seeks renewal of 
Perpetual Accord 


Fundaments for Basel's admission to 
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Klettgaul Thurgau/Konstanz/ Hegau 
October: Zürich to hand back 


Küssaberg to counts of Sulz 
Konstanz neutrality affirmed 


'TG and territorial court ceded to CH 
(seat of court moved to Frauenfeld), 
but abbot of St Gallen and bishop of 


Konstanz gain exemptions 


Konstanz continues to assert claims 
to TG territorial court and to 
northern TG 


TG Treaty with abbot of St Gallen 


CH, not least because never member of 


Swabian League 


Maximilian's envoys press for extension 
of Perpetual Accord, with pensions 

as bait, and demand for cession of part 
of TG to Konstanz 


Hegau nobles seek accommodation 
with CH over freedom of sale and 
legal appeals 


Schaffhausen seeks full membership 
of CH 


Debate in Konstanz whether to 
conclude Perpetual League with CH 
in return for regaining territorial 
court and part of TG 


Zürich asserts lordship over 
Stammheim and Nussbaumen 


Negotiations over cession of part of 
'TG to Konstanz by CH (renewed 
attempts in 1507 and 1510) 


Hegau nobility allies with CH 


Frontier of TG with abbot of St 
Gallen finally settled 


Bishop of Konstanz demands 
exemption for subjects from TG 
territorial court just as in landgraviate 
of Nellenburg 


Bern renews demand for share of 
administration of TG bailiwick 
Conflict with Konstanz prompts 


cathedral chapter to leave; possible 
sale of Diessenhofen 
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General 

1509 

1510 

1511 Hereditary Agreement between 
Austria and CH 

1512 

1513-14 

1516 Perpetual Peace between XIII Orte 


and associated members (abbot 

of St Gallen, St Gallen, Graubünden, 

Valais, and Mulhouse) with France 
1517-18 Conflict in Rheintal may escalate 
1519 'To renew Hereditary Alliance of 1511 

Emperor Charles V offers increase 


of annual payment to CH Orte of 
1000 fl 


1520 In conflict between Württemberg and 
Swabian League, no CH member 
prepared to go to war, despite Burgrecht 


1522 


1522/34 


1524-6 German Peasants’ War 


1525 


Klettgau/ Thurgau/Konstanz/Hegau 


Bishop removes to Meersburg; plans 
to seize Reichenau 


Treaty settles constitutional position 
of TG convents, nobility, and 
jurisdictional lords 

Maximilian promotes pro-guild 
constitutional change in Konstanz 
Maximilian grants bishop possession 
of Reichenau 


Konstanz accepts emperor's 
protection as archduke of Austria in 
return for annual payment 


Further conflict among Orte over 
administration of TG bailiwick 


Further treaty with abbot of 
St Gallen 


Abbot of St Gallen fears harm if 
Appenzell admitted to CH 


Bishop of Konstanz abandons claim 
to Reichenau 


Further disputes between bishop of 
Konstanz and TG territorial court 
over competence and fines 


Further conflict between bishop of 
Konstanz and Schaffhausen over 
Hallau 


Austria acquires rest of landgraviate 
of Nellenburg (county of Tengen) at 
expense of Schaffhausen 

Unrest in Klettgau (Zürich's 
detachment in Waldshut), 
Schaffhausen, and northern 

Zürich countryside 

Konstanz neutral, although Swabian 
League demands Offnungsrecht by 
terms of 1510 treaty 
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General Klettgau/ Thurgau/Konstanz/ Hegau 


Bishop of Konstanzs towns of Hallau 
and Neunkirch taken by 
Schaffhausen 

1527 Rumour of Swabian League or 
Austrian plan to attack Konstanz 
Bern and Zürich conspire with 
Konstanz for latter to join CH; 
Zürich would occupy TG and cede to 
Konstanz 
Konstanz and Zürich conclude 
10-year Burgrecht 

1528 Austrian government and Swabian 
League declare this Burgrecht illegal 


Diessenhofen resolves to remain 


Catholic 

1529 Frauenfeld and TG communes adopt 
new faith and seek Zürich's 
protection 

1531 V Orte demand that Zürich cancel 


Burgrecht with Konstanz 

1535 New bishop of Konstanz seeks to buy 
Reichenau (Konstanz opposed) 

1539 Threat to cede Reichenau to new 


bishop. Plan of union between CH 
and Konstanz 


1539-41 Landenberg feud against Rottweil 
1540 Reichenau finally incorporated into 
bishopric of Konstanz 
1546—7 Predicament of Konstanz in 
Schmalkaldic War 
1548 Konstanz capitulates to Austria 
ROMANDIE 
General Romandie/Savoy 
1448-52 Fribourg passes from Austrian to 
Savoy overlordship 
1452 Alliance between France and Swiss 
Confederation (renewed 1463) 
1454 Burgrecht between Bern and Fribourg 


renewed 


188 Chronology 


General 


1465 
1467 


1469 Treaty of St Omer. Austria mortgages 
Outer Austria to Burgundy 


1473 
1475-7  Burgundian Wars 


1475 Treaty of Moncalieri between Savoy, 
Milan, and Burgundy 


1476 Battles of Grandson and Murten 
1477 Battle of Nancy: Duke Charles the 
Bold slain 


Franche-Comté sold to Maximilian of 
Austria but then passes to France 


1481 Compact of Stans 


1484 


1493 Treaty of Senlis: Franche-Comté passes 
to France 


1498 French invasion of Milan 
Beginning of Italian Wars 


1503 


1504 


1507-18 
1508-13 


Romandie/Savoy 


Vaud conferred as apanage on Count 
Jacob de Romont 


Burgrecht between Bern, Fribourg, 
and Savoy 


Apanage of Vaud entrusted to Bern 
and Fribourg 


Bern occupies Aigle 


Valais communes occupy Lower 
Valais 


Renewal of Burgrecht between Duke 
Philibert of Savoy, Bern, and 
Fribourg 


Fribourg and Solothurn become 
imperial free cities 


Negotiations over reparations 
(Geneva) and future of Vaud 


Saubannerzug (see Glossary) 


Fribourg and Soloturn accepted as 
full members of Confederation 


Common lordships of Orbe- 
Echallens and Grandson established 
alongside Morat 


Maximilian’s designs upon 
Neuchatel 


Margravine Johanna of Hochberg 
succeeds as ruler of county of 
Neuchatel 


Margravine Johanna marries Louis, 
duc d’Orléans-Longueville 


Accession of Duke Charles II 
Austrian occupation of castle Joux 


Frauds of Jean Dufour 


1509 


1512/14 


1513 
1513 
1515 
1515-25 
1516 


1517 


1519 


1521 


1522 


1524 


1525 


1526 


1527 
1528 


Chronology 


General 


King Maximilians campaigns against 
France in Burgundy 

French defeat at Novara 

Swiss defeat at Marignano 

Conflict over county of Montbéliard 


Perpetual Peace between Confederation 
and France (confirmed 1521) 


Death of Emperor Maximilian 


Duke Ulrich expelled from 
Württemberg 


Accession of Emperor Charles V 


Neutrality of Franche-Comté agreed 


Bern Disputation 
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Romandie/Savoy 


Burgrecht between Savoy, Bern, and 
Fribourg forbids acceptance of Savoy 
subjects into citizenship 

County of Neuchatel occupied as 
common lordship by Bern, 
Solothurn, Fribourg, and Luzern 


Fribourg refuses to renew 1509 
Burgrecht 


Flight of Genevan citizens to 
Fribourg 


Fribourg concludes Burgrecht with 
Geneva 


Duke Charles II of Savoy attacks 
Geneva 


Murder of Philibert Berthelier in 
Geneva 


On renewal of Burgrecht with Savoy, 
Bern and Solothurn sign, but 
Fribourg refuses 


Pierre de la Baume bishop of Geneva 


(flees1533) 
Murder of Ami Lévrier in Geneva 
Rise of Eidguenots in Geneva 


Savoy leans towards Emperor 


Charles V 


Bern and Fribourg conclude 
Burgrecht with Lausanne 


Bern and Fribourg condude 
Burgrecht with Geneva 


Guillaume Farel preaches in 
Romandie 


League of the Spoon founded 
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1529 


1529-31 
1530 


1531 


1532 


1533 


1534 


1535 


1536 


Chronology 


General 


Revolt in Bernese Oberland 


Kappel Wars 


Second Peace of Kappel 


Fribourg and Solothurn ally with V 
Catholic cantons and Valais 


Death of Francesco Sforza, duke of 
Milan 


Romandie/Savoy 


Geneva abolishes office of justiciar 


Beginning of peace negotiations with 
Savoy 


Savoy's fresh attack on Geneva 


Bern and Fribourg send relieving 
army 


Treaty of St-Julien (October) 


Deed of arbitration at Payerne 
(December) 


Renewal of Bern and Fribourg’s 
Burgrecht with Lausanne and 
Geneva 


Farel arrives in Geneva 
Death of Besancon Hugues 


BE offers to accept four Vaud towns 
as surety against Savoy’s failure to 
discharge debts, rather than Vaud as 
a whole 


Murder of Canon Peter Werli in 
Geneva 


Fribourg cancels Burgrecht with 
Geneva 


Supporters of bishop of Geneva take 
refuge in Peney castle 


French espionage in Geneva 


Negotiations with Savoy in Aosta 
French military sorties to GE 
(winter) 


Bernese march to Geneva (conquest 


of the Vaud) 
France invades Savoy and Piedmont 


Valais communes occupy eastern 


Chablais 
Duke Charles II retires to Vercelli 
Reformation in Geneva (May) 


Renewal of Burgrecht between Bern 
and Geneva (August) 


1536-7 


1536-8 
1538 


1539 


1543 


1544 
1545—55 
1550/52 


1555 


1559 


1564 


1569 


1601 


1602 
1603 


Chronology 


General 


Italian War between Empire and France 


Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis between 
Spanish Habsburgs and France 

Treaty of Lausanne: Gex and Chablais 
restored to Savoy (effective 1567) 
Treaty of Thonon: eastern Chablais 
restored to Savoy 

Treaty of Lyon: Bugey and Ges restored 
to France 


Treaty of St-Julien: Genevan 
independence recognized 
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Romandie/Savoy 


Dispute between Bern and Fribourg 
over control of Vaud, northern 


Chablais, and Gruyére 


Formal submission of Lausanne 


(bishop and city) 


Expulsion of Farel and Calvin from 
Geneva (return 1541) 


Treaty of Morat settles Vaud frontiers 
Affair of the Articulants in Geneva 


Proposed sale of Neuchatel to 
Fribourg 


"Départ de Bale’ 
Conflict over county of Gruyére 


Geneva applies for full membership 
of Swiss Confederation 


Sale of Upper Gruyére to Bern and 
Lower Gruyère to Fribourg 


Duke Emmanuel Philibert restored 
to duchy of Savoy 


Savoy attacks Geneva (the Escalade) 


Note on Sources 


1. The Amtliche Sammlung der ältern eidgenössischen Abschiede (EA) is the official compilation 
of the proceedings of the Helvetic diet (Tagsatzung) from 1291 to 1798. Its nineteenth- 
century editors included much ancillary material, some of which is printed verbatim. It is 
important to understand that the printed EA is only a redaction of the manuscript proceedings 
of the diet held by each of the XIII cantons. These, taken together, are much more volumin- 
ous. The deficiencies of the printed EA are well recognized, but the huge expenditure of 
time and money necessary to compile a new edition make such an undertaking highly 
unlikely. Where appropriate, references to the ancillary material have been checked against 
the original sources (but not the manuscript EA volumes). For the period covered by the 
present book the EA are broadly reliable. Alas, citation of the EA by scholars is not uniform; 
here page numbers are given first, followed by the document number in brackets. Many 
documents contain subsections and even sub-subsections, identified by numerals (Roman 
or italic) or by letters. Here subsections are separated by semicolons, and sub-subsections 
by commas. 

2. Ihe Federal Archives (Bundesarchiv) contain nineteenth-century transcripts of docu- 
ments relating to Switzerland contained in foreign archives, especially Milan and Turin. For 
reasons of time it has not been possible to check the transcripts against originals in the 
Archivio di Stato Torino, particularly materials relating to the Savoy official Jean Dufour. 
However, there are further unpublished documents in German relating to Dufour in SABE, 
Unnütze Papiere, Savoyen-Sardinien-Buch, and in SAZH, Akten Savoyen 1, which permit 
scrutiny and amplification of Dufour's testimonies. 

3. Ihe essential account of the conquest of the Vaud remains that of Charles Gilliard 
(French edn 1935; German transl. 1941). It is based on extensive research in cantonal and 
communal archives, as well as the EA. There is, however, one remarkable omission: the 
Archives de l'État de Fribourg are ignored (as is the Staatsarchiv Solothurn). The omission 
of Fribourg gives Gilliard's account an even greater weighting towards Bern than is justi- 
fied. It is partially compensated by use of the series of articles by the Fribourg archivist 
Jeanne Niquille on the conquest of individual communes, especially Fribourg ones, which 
were published in the local daily newspaper Za Liberté, but the fundamental works of 
Henri Naef are overlooked. Although nowhere explicitly acknowledged, the German 
translation constitutes a revised 2nd edn; moreover, it has an index. Its use is therefore to 
be preferred. 

4. The edition of the Bernese commander Hans Franz Nageli’s ‘war diary by Oskar 
Vasella rests upon transcripts in SABE; the original is in ACV. The edition contains not 
only the war diary but further protocols by Bernese officials in the aftermath of the con- 
quest, together with a description of the 'ransoms (that is, the fines or penalties) levied on 
Vaud towns, villages, and lords. The latter are also tabulated in the French edition of 
Gilliard, Conquéte, 276-9. Bern’s own self-justificatory account of the conquest published 
some months later, Newe zeytung..., is cited from the copy in the University Library Basel. 

5. Many accounts of Swiss history in the period covered by this book draw heavily upon 
contemporary or later chronicles. These are invariably parti pris and can at best give only an 
impression of the mood of the participants. I have taken a conscious decision in almost all 
cases not to cite them, even to provide background colour, except in the case of Fribourg, 
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where the memoir of the chancellor Francois Gurnel and the chronicle of Franz Rudella 
provide insights not available from other sources. An exemplary analysis of the pitfalls of 
the chronicles is provided for Bern by Arnold Esch' essay on Thüring Fricker and Valerius 
Anshelm (Bibliography [100]). His cautionary remarks may be taken as pars pro toto. 

6. Although the archives of several of the Hegau noble dynasties survive and have been 
catalogued by Helmut Maurer, they contain for the most part family papers, estate records, 
and the like. There is, alas, almost no material relating to their involvement in the political 
tensions along the Hochrhein, such as diplomatic correspondence or military service regis- 
ters. Further detailed local research may uncover relevant materials, but access to these 
archives is by no means straightforward. 
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